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FOREWORD 


This volume, designed for use in the “Foundations” unit of the 
course, recounts the main lines of organizational development in the 
national security area. The treatment is both historical and analytical. 
The reader will find here a highlighting of the background of events 
that led to the welding of the military, foreign, and domestic aspects 
of national policy into a unified security structure, and an analysis of 
the more basic elements of that structure against the background of 
the many-sided challenges which the Nation has faced and continues 
to face in the cold war. 

To provide a meaningful account and still keep the volume within 
manageable bounds, it was necessary to be selective in coverage and 
to resist the temptation to include many organizational and related 
issues which are germane to the subject. In developing this text, the 
authors have deliberately avoided the routine recitation of agency 
structures, missions, and functions, such as one finds in government 
organization manuals. The focus, rather, is on basic concepts, on 
interagency relationships, on conflicting objectives of national policy 
and their competing demands on the Nation’s resources, and, no less 
important, on the imponderables of environment and executive leader- 
ship in giving direction and stimulation to the policymaking process. 
It is hoped that this orientation will afford the reader a better basis 
for understanding both the precise forms of organization and the 
substantive problems in particular areas of national security which 
are the subject matter of later texts in the series. 

Nothing is static in our Government, and this is especially true 
in the national security area. This account reflects developments 
through 1962. The reader must be alert, therefore, to continuing ad- 
justments which will undoubtedly be made in response to practical 
day-to-day experience and changes in the world situation. 


Marun S. REICHLEY 
Senior Educational Adviser 


Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
Washington, D.C. 
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INTRODUCTION 


America’s organization for national security has evolved within 
the framework of its Constitution, its customs, and its traditions. 
Powers bearing on national security are vested by the Constitution 
in the Government as a whole, and are shared primarily by the 
President and the Congress. Under a system of checks and balances, 
these governmental elements have developed distinctive patterns of 
relationships in their concern with the national security. 

Sensitive to the dangers of militarism, the Founding Fathers es- 
tablished requisite safeguards. They designated our highest elected 
civilian official, the President, as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces and of the State militias when called into the service of the 
United States. They placed with the Congress the power to lay and 
collect taxes for the common defense, to declare war, to raise and sup- 
port armies, to provide and maintain a navy, and to make rules for 
the government and regulation of the land and naval forces. 

Over the years these precepts have remained unchanged. Within 
these precepts, however, various factors profoundly influenced the 
shaping of America’s organizational structure for national security. 
Until the end of the 19th century, the course of world events generally 
posed no great threat to its security. U.S. foreign policy was dom- 
inated by an isolationist philosophy and a determination to avoid 
entangling alliances. The absence on our borders of any powerful 
nation and our physical separation from Europe contributed to this 
sense of security. This confidence, coupled with a strong aversion to 
the idea of war and a deep distrust of the military, prompted the 
maintenance of a Defense Establishment on little more than a token 
basis. The two major services—the Army and Navy—were distinct 
and separate entities established and organized by separate legisla- 
tion, monitored by separate congressional committees, drawing their 
funds from separate appropriations, and getting on as best they could 
with their own peculiarities, preoccupations, friends, and enemies. 
Few, indeed, voiced the need for substantial military preparations. 

Though the last two decades of the 19th century saw us moving 
in the direction of involvement in world affairs, our deeply ingrained 
isolationist and antimilitary sentiments persisted. Certain unhappy 
experiences in the conduct of the war with Spain brought much- 
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needed improvements in defense organization, but only limited prog- 
ress toward readiness was made prior to World War I. In the absence 
of adequate preparations, we improvised the machinery and methods 
of mobilization under the compelling pressure of crisis. 

America’s participation in World War I did not dispel its isola- 
tionist sentiment. Nor did the American people regard with favor 
any military planning for conflicts in which they had no intention of 
engaging. Still at the time of its entry into World War II the United 
States was more advanced in administrative organization, in arma- 
ment production, and in the design and application of economic con- 
trols than it had been in April 1917. In the interwar years the agen- 
cies of the Government had grown in number, were better staffed and 
equipped, and had developed greater administrative resources and 
skills. There was a much clearer and more widespread understand- 
ing of the economy and its functioning as a result of advances in eco- 
nomic research and the experience of the thirties in coping with the 
forces of the depression. Though still suffered more than supported, 
the military authorities analyzed and appraised the experience of 
World War I and drew up plans for the operational deployment of 
our Armed Forces and for mobilizing our economic resources in a 
national crisis. __ 

For all the more favorable circumstances and the impressive record 
of accomplishments, however, U.S. experience in World War II was 
in some respects not altogether a happy one. From the beginning the 
conduct of the war was marked by acrimonious controversy, by con- 
fusion and delays, by makeshift administrative expedients, and by 
organizational improvisation. The most. glaring and all-pervasive 
weakness lay in the lack of adequate “ligaments of coordination”— 
for the development of national policy, for strategic planning and 
its logistic implementation, and for the achievement of the requisite 
unity of effort by the military services and the civilian agencies re- 
sponsible for the mobilization of the Nation’s industrial and human 
resources. 

World War IT shook the United States out of its traditional com- 
placency about international affairs and about its indifference to 
planning in depth for mobilization readiness. Even before the war’s 
end, it became evident that the United States would emerge as the 
most powerful nation in the world. Upon it would be thrust great 
and inescapable international responsibilities. The traditional 
balance of power in Europe, so long maintained by Great Britain, 
would. be beyond restoration: A new balance of power, embracing 
not only Europe but the entire world, would have to be established. 
Whether or not the new balance would be favorable to the national 
interests of the United States would rest squarely upon it. 
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Changed concepts and patterns of global warfare had brought new 
combinations of forces, command systems, and support machinery. 
There seemed little likelihood of a return to the prewar system of 
self-contained military departments. The emergence of new weapons 
of vast power and capabilities brought conflicting concepts on strategy 
and tactics and added to the complexities of resolving differences over 
service roles and missions. In this area, it was evident, we would en- 
counter a formidable job of winning acceptance of departures from 
deep-rooted institutional patterns, customs, traditions, and usages. 
The vastness of. the issues and the complexity of the problems in- 
volved served as a warning against precipitate action in adopting 
changes in military organization. 

The wartime experience had also driven home the. lesson that the 
military establishment was but one element in the security of the 
Nation. While the form of organization for the postwar Defense 
establishment was to be the subject of long and heated controversy, 
there were other aspects of national security upon which there was 
wide agreement among responsible officials and leaders. National 
security would depend not only upon the armed services, but also 
upon the economic growth of the Nation and upon the skill and wis- 
dom with which the Government conducted its foreign relations. Im- 
proved organizational means would have to be designed to relate 
military, foreign, and domestic policies in setting national goals. In 
another world conflict, moreover, the United States could hardly count 
on time to prepare while powerful allies held back the enemy. There 
would, therefore, be a far greater need than in the past for advance, 
careful, and thorough planning for rapid and effective mobilization. 

In recognition of our changed position in the world, the lessons of 
‘past mobilization experience, and the novel problems attendant upon 
the new conditions and weapons of war, Congress, by act of 26 July 
1947, provided a new administrative framework for our national 
security. By this Act the military departments embarked on the road 
toward unification, with some measure of centralized authority over 
them and strengthened machinery for the coordination of their efforts 
within the framework of a separate service system. Through the crea- 
tion of a National Security Council and a National Security Resources 
Board, two unique and interlocking instruments were added to the 
President’s staff facilities to help him achieve unity of purpose and 
effort on defense matters. With these mechanisms, it was hoped, the 
President would be better equipped to develop the background of in- 
formation and obtain the well-rounded staff advice he needed to make 
intelligent decisions and translate the national will into plans and 
coherent programs for the national security. 
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These new institutional arrangements had scarcely been established 
when the Nation was subjected to the strains and stresses of a new type 
of conflict—the “cold war” with the Soviets. This war reflects the 
age-old struggles between freedom and tyranny; but unlike past wars, 
it has no limits and no boundaries. It is staged the world over—a 
world in massive transformation and considerable disarray. It has 
obliterated the traditional distinctions between peace and war. Its 
scope is all-encompassing—amilitary, industrial, scientific, ideological, 
cultural, and diplomatic. And ever in the background is the risk 
of an all-out exchange with advanced weapons of incredibly. 
destructive power. 

For this cold war struggle, the United States had to rebuild its 
military strength. This rearmament effort, triggered off by the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea in 1950, was not again to be dissipated 
with the cessation of hostilities. The United States resolved to main- 
tain this strength on an indefinite basis as an instrument of national 
policy. This decision marks an innovation in America experience. 
Though it has brought with it peacetime defense budgets of unprece- 
dented size, there is little evidence that the strengthened position of 
the military is exerting a dangerous influence on America’s institu- 
tions. Never before have the architects of national policy been so 
dependent on professional military advice. Never before have pro- 
fessional military leaders been so dependent upon the politically 
accountable civilian authorities in shaping military strategy in peace- 
time. The two are interlocked, and the problem is one of finding the 
best means for coordinating their strength toward one common end— 
a national strategy that would meet the grave challenges of our times. 

This is the setting in which our newly alined governmental security 
structure has had to take shape and function. What are the essential 
elements of this structure? How has it evolved? Has it been, and is 
it now, effective in keeping in step with the fast pace of events and 
many challenges posed by world communism? What additional ad- 
justments have been recommended and are being considered to meet 
the “tests of excellence” required by our troubled times? These are 
among the more pertinent questions to which we shall direct our atten- 
tion in the pages that follow. 


THE ROAD TOWARD UNIFICATION 


Today the Secretary of Defense shares with the Secretary of State 
the main burden of advising the President on national security prob- 
lems. The position of Secretary of Defense and the military role in 
national policymaking are new phenomena in American experience. 
They reflect recognition of several basic 20th-century needs: the need 
to coordinate the efforts of the individual military departments; the 
need to cope with the increasing complexity of modern warfare; 
and the need to relate our military power more closely to the re- 
quirements of our national policy. 

When the executive departments were first delineated in 1789, the 
Founding Fathers created a single “Department of War” and charged 
its Secretary with responsibility for both the land and naval forces. 
This was done, not out of foresight, but simply because the new na- 
tion possessed so few armed forces of any sort at this time. However, 
as the country embarked on vessel] construction to deal with the Bar- 
bary pirates and other threats to American shipping, a “Department 
of the Navy” was created in 1798 to give specialized supervision to 
this phase of its defenses. That same year provision was made for 
raising and organizing a “corps of marines,” and the latter evolved 
as an integral part of the Naval Establishment. 

It was not until some six generations later, under the terms of the 
National Security Act of 1947, that the armed services, now aug- 
mented by a separate Air Force, were brought under one roof. That 
Act rested upon a foundation of controversy. The sharp division of 
opinion, the cogency of the arguments put forth, the status and 
prestige of the personalities involved—all combined to produce a 
compromise on unification. Inevitably, however, the force of events 
brought successive reforms, each tending toward greater effective- 
ness in the central direction and coordination of the three departments. 


THE SEEDS OF UNIFICATION 


Until the close of the 19th century, there was little basis for con- 
cern about the separate organization of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. Army and Navy missions were clearcut, with the coastline 
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providing the geographic demarcation of their respective spheres of 
operation. Each service went its own way, evolving in accordance 
with its own traditions and experience. Each grappled with its own 
administrative problems, and each sought its own solutions in accord- 
ance with its own needs and its own distinctive pattern of thought 
and living. There was no need for unification; indeed, there seemed 
little need for interservice coordination. Both departments were 
directly accountable to the President; and the latter could turn to 
the civilian Secretaries, to senior officers, or to improvised boards if 
he needed estimates of military capabilities or advice on strategy. 

At the turn of the century, as the United States embarked on a 
more active role in world affairs, the need for interservice cooperation 
became more evident. Its military forces were expanded, overseas 
bases were acquired, and central planning and advisory organiza- 
tions came into use both in the Army and the Navy. These develop- 
ments, the poor organization and inefficiency of the Santiago 
Expedition during the Spanish-American War, and the emergence 
of service jurisdictional conflicts over the newly acquired overseas 
possessions, emphasized the need for some mechanism of coordina- 
tion at a level below the President. In response to this need, a 
Joint Army and Navy Board was created in 1903. Comprised of 
specifically named senior officers of the Army and Navy, the Board 
served as a forum for consideration of matters requiring interservice 
cooperation. It lacked a working staff and had little to show for 
its efforts at the onset of World War I. Nonetheless, this Board 
marked “the faint and unappreciated appearance of the concept of 
unification.” 2 


COORDINATION BY MUTUAL COOPERATION 


Developments during and after World War I pointed toward the 
eventual unification of the armed services. That war introduced 
new concepts of joint operations and unity of command in the field. 
On the homefront, the lone-hand operations of the Army and Navy 
aggravated the unprecedented demands and impacts on the Nation’s 
resources and added to the burdens of mobilization. The wartime ex- 
perience gave impetus to a drive for economy and a search for im- 
provements in the administrative management of the executive branch 
as a whole, including the military establishment. Of special im- 
portance was the advent of airpower which cut across service lines 
and raised the delicate question of just how it should be utilized: 


21C. Joreph Bernardo and Eugene H. Bacon, American Military Policy: Ite Development 
Since 1775, Pittsburg, Stackpole, 1961, p. 319. 
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separately by the Army and Navy, or within an independent, auton- 
omous, air force.? 

These developments brought a host of studies, hearings, legislative 
resolutions, and bills relating to unification.’ Before the boom of the 
late twenties and the deep depression of the thirties, public and 
congressional interest in the state of the Armed Forces was very 
lively. But, of all the legislative proposals introduced, only one came 
before either House for a vote. The House Economy Committee 
in 1932 recommended the establishment of a Department of National 
Defense with subsecretaries for the Army, Navy, and Aviation. 
The House itself, however, rejected the proposal by a vote of 153 to 
135.4 

Throughout this interwar period, the Army and Navy were of one 
mind: they were unequivocably opposed to unification and to the 
divorcement of airpower from their respective control. They had re- 
constituted the Joint Board in 1919 on a more workable basis, and in 
the years that followed had given it staff support for its strategic 
planning and studies in areas of actual or potential overlap. Since 
1922, an Army and Navy Munitions Board had been coordinating the 
services’ planning for war procurement and industrial mobilization. 
Under congressional pressure to economize, the services conducted a 
joint study in 1932 to identify areas of unnecessary duplication. 
Though the report did not point up many such areas, a Joint Economy 
Board was constituted the following year to explore the possibilities 
of savings through further interdepartmental coordination. The two- 
department division of military responsibilities, the Board felt, should 
remain undisturbed. And while agreement on aviation roles, high 
command principles, and other vital matters was not yet in sight, 
the bridge provided by the Joint Board system would yield adequate 
solutions to the problems of coordination of effort, unity of planning, 
and effectiveness in the conduct of joint operations. 


WORLD WAR Il IMPACTS 


World War ITI wrought fundamental changes in organization and 
attitudes which carried the services further along the road to unifica- 


*For a comprehensive analysis of these developments and their influence on the course 
of unification, see Lawrence J. Legere, Jr., ‘‘Unification of the Armed Forces,’”’ Ph. D. thesis, 
Harvard University, 1950; see also Paul Y. Hammond, Organizing for Defense: The 
American Military Establishment in the Twentieth Century, Princeton, Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1961, pp. 85-106. 

* Over 50 legislative measures were introduced between 1921 and 1945. For a chrono- 
logical summary, see Ferdinand Eberstadt, Unification of the War and Navy Departments 
and Postwar Organization of National Security, Report to Hon. James V. Forrestal, 
Secretary of the Navy, 22 Oct. 1945, Washington, GPO, 1945, pp. 241-251. (Hereafter 
cited as Eberstadt Report.) 

4‘ Eberstadt Report, pp. 185, 243. — 
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tion. The Pearl Harbor disaster and the course of events in the 
several theaters brought general agreement that unity of command 
must replace mutual cooperation as the means for coordinating joint 
operations. Teamwork became the keynote of success, and in most 
theaters unified commanders exercised the same command responsi- 
bility as 1f the land, sea, and air forces involved were all of one service. 
Command problems and frictions between the services were not en- 
tirely eliminated. But few of the opponents of service unification ques- 
tioned the need for unified command in theaters of operations. And 
among high commanders there was general enthusiasm for the con- 
cept. Reflecting later on his own experiences as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, General Dwight D. Eisenhower observed : 

During those long months in Europe, my associates and I came to under- 
stand that in a major conflict there was no such thing as a separate land, 
sea, or air war. Single purpose and direction and careful balancing of forces 
were necessary.’ 

Eisenhower was no less emphatic, however, about the need for simi- 
lar singleness at the Washington level. ‘“We also came to believe,” 
he said, “that in the broader field of preparation and production of 
forces, in planning and control of operations, a closely knitted head- 
quarters in Washington would add to material efficiency and economy.” 
On this score we fell short of the mark. The Army and Navy, with 
inefficient organizations, stood far apart at the outset of World War 
II. The demands of the war forced reorganizations which improved 
their effectiveness. As the war progressed, considerable advances were 
made in coordination and teamwork. But interservice conflicts, com- 
petition, and duplication were quite common. This was particularly 
evident in the logistics field, and it was in this field that unification 
came to have its strongest appeal. 

This situation prevailed despite the vast expansion of joint organiza- 
tion to coordinate the military part of our national effort. At least 75 
major interservice agencies existed for the purpose. A vast complex 
of boards, committees, and commissions functioned in a variety of ways. 
Some were engaged in factfinding, planning, and advisory activities 
relating to the determination of strategic policies. Others coordinated 
the work of Army and Navy commands. Still others were directly 
engaged in logistic operations.® 

Of this new machinery, the most important was the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (JCS) system. Early in 1942, the Joint Board was sub- 
‘stantially displaced by the JCS. The latter had sprung into being 
largely to meet the needs of close coordination with the existing 

® Dwight D. Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe, Garden City, Doubleday, 1948, p. 58. 


* Rolfe Allen, Committees, Boards, and Commissions Related to Industrial Mobilization, 
ICAF Research Report No. 41 (R33), May 1946. 
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British command organization. It provided the U.S. membership on 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff and was in large degree the counterpart 
of the British Chiefs of Staff Committee. Functioning without a 
formal charter under the personal direction of the President, the JCS 
synchronized our military effort with that of our Allies and coordi- 
nated the worldwide operations of our Armed Forces. It was sup- 
ported by a large cluster of standing committees and working groups 
which ranged over a wide field: advising on strategy and logistics; 
preparing joint war plans; gathering intelligence; planning psycho- 
logical warfare; fostering research and development; allocating re- 
sources; and protecting the security of contemplated military opera- 
tions. As the war drew to a close, 1t was generally recognized that 
the JCS machinery or some similar arrangement for joint planning 
and strategic direction of operations had come to stay. 

While the JCS planned and conducted the war to a successful con- 
clusion, it was not without some shortcomings as an instrument of 
top-level decision making. An able, well-balanced group,’ the Joint 
Chiefs recognized the need for submerging partisanship under the com- 
pelling pressures of war. Dealing with the smoothly integrated Brit- 
ish organization, they felt impelled to present a united front in mak- 
ing combined decisions. But even during the war, the JCS machinery 
was not particularly well suited for the resolution of issues on which 
members held sharply divergent views. Inevitably in such instances 
there was a tendency to compromise. As Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson later noted : 

... Certainly it represented a vast improvement over anything that had 

existed before, and on the whole it was astonishingly successful, but it 

remained incapable of enforcing a decision against the will of any one 
of its members. ... Only the President was in a position to settle dis- 
agreements by a definite and final ruling, and Mr. Roosevelt’s general 
position was that disagreement should be adjusted without forcing him 
to act as judge. ... He remained as a court of last appeal, and fear 
of his displeasure frequently forced compromise agreement in the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff.° 
The President’s primary dependence on the JCS, moreover, left the 
civilian Secretaries of the War and Navy Departments with little 
responsibility for strategic plans and operations.°® 

7 Original members were Adm. Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval Operations (CNO); 
Adm. Ernest J. King, Commander in Chief, United States Fleet (COMINCH) ; Gen. George 
C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff; and Gen. Henry H. Arnold, then Chief of the Army Air 
Forces. In March 1942, the duties of CNO and COMINCH were combined in one person 
(Admiral King), thus reducing the membership of the JCS to three. In July 1942, a 
fourth member was provided in the person of Adm. William D. Leahy, Chief of Staff to 


the President, as chairman. The membership remained unaltered for the duration of the 
war. 

SHenry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On Active Service in Peace and War, N.Y., 
Harper, 1947, pp. 515-516. 

® Ibid., pp. 4138-414 ; Hammond, Organizing for Defense, pp. 150—185. 
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The strategic role of airpower in the farflung areas of combat was 
still another factor working toward unification. The airplane had 
clearly demonstrated its striking power. Its potential, greatly ac- 
centuated by the atomic bomb, inevitably insured for airpower a key 
position in our future organization for national security. Though 
technically a part of the War Department, the Army Air Forces in 
fact enjoyed a large measure of autonomy throughout World War IT. 
It had virtually a free hand in procurement, training, and operations. 
Questions concerning the employment of strategic airpower came 
to be handled from the first at the highest levels; and the commander 
of the Army Air Forces was to all intents and purposes an opposite 
number of the Army Chief of Staff and the CNO in the joint planning 
and direction of the war effort. The case for an autonomous air 
force, enjoying equal status with the land and sea forces, had been 
materially strengthened. And increasingly, especially in the War 
Department, there emerged sympathetic support for the idea of es- 
tablishing these forces as coordinate elements of an overall military 
organization. 

Even before the war’s end was clearly in sight, the military de- 
partments, the JCS, and the Congress began thinking about our post- 
war military organization. In the spring of 1944, a Select Committee 
on Postwar Military Policy, under the chairmanship of Representa- 
tive Clifton A. Woodrum, considered a proposal to establish a single 
department of armed forces. As early as November 1943, Gen. 
George C. Marshall had committed himself to a single department ; 
and the Woodrum committee hearings brought from War Department 
spokesmen widespread support for such a course. They stressed the 
need for unity of command in Washington as well as in the field. 
Cooperative effort through boards and committees had been of limited 
value in coping with existing misunderstandings, duplications, and 
waste. The return to peace, with reduced budgets, would make co- 
operative action more difficult and less fruitful. Unification, Army 
witnesses asserted, was the only remedy for the deficiencies in the ex- 
isting system. 

Navy witnesses were, for the most part, noncommittal on the issue 
of unification. Much of their testimony was focused on a description 
of their operations. They pointed to a substantial measure of volun- 
tary cooperation, but their repeated emphasis on the uniqueness of 
the Navy’s problems was widely construed as implied opposition to 
a single department. In his presentation, James V. Forrestal, Under 
Secretary of the Navy, urged that no action be taken for the duration 
of the war. Since 1943, General Marshall had been pushing within 
the JCS for agreement on the general idea of a single department 
as a basis for organizational planning, leaving for later resolution 
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service differences on roles and missions. Forrestal believed, on the 
other hand, that the entire problem required further study. 

. .. the Navy’s position is that the whole question of military organization 
deserves and should receive an objective and thorough study. It believes 
the question should be approached by detailed examination with the con- 
clusion to be reached at the end of such an examination rather than acting 
upon the assumption that the case is already established. Personally, I do 
not believe it is.” 

The Woodrum committee reported its findings in mid-June 1944. 
It recommended that the matter be put off until the end of the war. 
Noting the formation within the JCS of a Special Committee for 
Reorganization of National Defense, it asked that the services stand 
ready to inform the Congress of the results of that Committee’s study. 
That Committee had agreed early on certain governing considera- 
tions: the retention of requisite aviation and of the Marine Corps as 
integral parts of the Navy, and the retention within the Army of such 
specialized aviation as formed an integral part of its several arms. 

Even with these “basic agreements,” however, the JCS Committee 
came up with a split report.* The majority endorsed a single de- 
partment of the armed forces, with the Air Force assigned a position 
coordinate with the Army and Navy. The department would be 
headed by a civilian Secretary. Under him there would be a single 
Commander of the Armed Forces who would also act as Chief of 
Staff to the President. The Commander would be provided with 
an Armed Forces General Staff, and he would coordinate laterally 
with an Under Secretary who would serve as overall manager of the 
business side of the military services. The Secretary, the Commander, 
and the military commanders of the three services would constitute 
the “United States Chiefs of Staff,” whose job it would be to advise 
the President on military strategy and budgetary matters. There 
would also be a council, composed of representatives from the De- 
partment of Armed Forces and the Department of State, “to correlate 
national policies and military preparedness.” 

The senior member of the Committee, Adm. J. O. Richardson, dis- 
sented from the majority view. Many of the witnesses interviewed, 
he indicated, had been unable to consider the subject fully. He was 
not convinced of the need for a separate air force. The vastness and 
complexity of the proposed organization, he felt, would pose over- 
whelming problems in management. Too much power would be con- 

10 House Select Committee on Postwar Military Policy, Proposal To Establish a Single 
Department of Armed Forces, 78th Cong., 2d sess., Wash., GPO, 1944, p. 124. 

11 Report of the Joint Chiefe of Staff Special Committee for Reorganization of National 
Defense, April 1945, published on Senate Military Affairs Committee, Department of 


Armed Forces, 8S. 84, and Department of Military Security, 8. 1482, Hearings, 79th Cong., 
1st sess., Wash., GPO, 1945, pp. 411-439. 
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centrated in the hands of a single man other than the President. 
Above all, Richardson was fearful that the establishment of a single 
department would hamper the full and free development of the serv- 
ices. He recommended further study of the organizational problem, 
especially the advisability of establishing a “Joint Secretaryship” of 
the Secretaries of War and Navy. In essence, the Richardson dis- 
sent reflected the growing misgivings within the Navy about the 
threatened loss of its air arm to the Air Force and possibly even the 
loss of its Fleet Marine Force to the Army. 


THE “BATTLE OF THE POTOMAC” 


The end of hostilities in Europe made the need for settling the 
unification question all the more evident. Up to that point the Navy 
had been in the position of merely taking “the negative” in the uni- 
fication debate. Forrestal, who succeeded Frank Knox as Navy Secre- 
tary, realized that in opposing unification the Navy should have a 
constructive alternative to offer. To meet this need, he turned to his 
friend, Ferdinand Eberstadt who, as civilian chairman of the Army- 
Navy Munitions Board (ANMB) and later as Vice Chairman of the 
War Production Board, had played a distinguished role in the mobili- 
zation of our resources during the war. On 19 June 1945, he asked 
Eberstadt to make a study of three basic questions: 

1. Would unification of the War and Navy Departments under a single 
head improve our national security ? 

2. If not, what changes in the present relationships of the military services 
and departments has our war experience indicated as desirable to im- 
prove our national security? 

3. What form of postwar organization should be established and maintained 
to enable the military services and other Government departments and 
agencies most effectively to provide for and protect our national security? 

Some three months later, Eberstadt transmitted his report. He recog- 
nized the existence of many defects and the need for corrective action. 
The cure, he felt, lay not in service unification, but rather in intrade- 
partmental reforms and in the establishment of stronger ties among the 
military departments, other Government agencies, and the civilian 
economy. On these counts, Eberstadt asserted, recent proposals for 
unification “fall short of our present requirements.” Unification, he 
was convinced, would dilute civilian surveillance and control of the 
military establishment and could threaten our democratic processes. 
The lone civilian Secretary would run the risk of becoming “a mere 
puppet” completely hemmed in by the regular establishment. 

We believe that any organizational set-up which tends to dilute or ob- 


struct the free fiow of civilian authority is foreign to our system of govern- 
ment. Any organization plan which tends to build up a military personage 
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or hierarchy whose control over the armed forces could dominate the 

civilian Secretaries, to infringe upon the authority of the President or to 

obstruct the authority of Congress, is fundamentally unacceptable.” 

Unification, Eberstadt further cautioned, was not simply a matter of 
“top organization.” It struck deeply into the traditions, fiber, morale, 
and operations of our military services. To accept unification “in 
principle” and put it into effect merely by the creation of a top “hold- 
ing company” would leave open major questions which might take 
years to resolve “with tremendous doubts, uncertainties, and confusion 
in the meantime.” Any program to unify the vast, complex, and 
highly differing organizations of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
Eberstadt emphasized, should be preceded by the most thorough study 
and planning. 

. . . It should ‘be based upon more detailed and definite plans than any yet 

suggested. Under recent proposals, Congress is asked to leave determina- 

tion of many vital aspects of military organization in the hands of a few 
men to decide. If adopted, it should be worked out in stages over several 
years based on a clear and definite program outlined, and approved by 

Congress, in advance.” 

Pending adequate appreciation of the effects on military organization 
of the postwar international political pattern and of new developments 
in the field of weapons, it would be prudent to maintain ample strength 
and not to jeopardize any element which contributed to our state of 
military effectiveness. 

Specifically, Eberstadt’s organizational blueprint envisaged three 
separate and coequal departments tied together through interlocking 
boards and committees rather than through a department of defense. 
The JCS would be established by statute, with a full-time joint staff to 
serve them. A separate Department of Air with a Cabinet-level Sec- 
retary, would absorb all military aviation except the Navy Air arm 
and those air components peculiar to the Army. The ANMB would 
be replaced by a Military Munitions Board which would parallel in 
the procurement and related logistics fields the authority and respon- 
sibility of the JCS in the strategic and operations fields. In addition, 
a Military Education and Training Board would be constituted, to 
adjust the education and training systems of the services so as to “‘in- 
still a mental attitude of cooperation and an alert understanding of 
the many-sided character of modern war, without impairing technical 
proficiency or the morale which grows out of tradition and service 
pride.” 

Additional “vital links of coordination” were recommended for re- 
lating the military program with national policy and the civilian 


1s Eberstadt Report, p. 86. 
18 Ibtd., pp. 88—34. 
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economy. Eberstadt called for the creation of a National Security 
Council (NSC) as a “policy-forming and advisory” body, directly 
under the President, for maintaining “active, close, and continuous 
contact between the departments and agencies of our Government, 
responsible, respectively, for our foreign and military policies and their 
implementation.” A Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) would be 
established under NSC to provide complete, up-to-date, and accurate 
intelligence to departments and agencies concerned with national 
security. There would also be a Central Research and Development 
Board (CRDB) to link civilian and military scientific research and 
development. On a level with the NSC and similarly reporting di- 
rectly to the President, a National Security Resources Board (NSRB) 
would be charged with “the duty of formulating plans and programs-— 
and keeping them up to date—and of maintaining a skeleton organiza- 
tion for the prompt and effective translation of military plans into 
industrial and civilian mobilizaton.” ** 

In the fall of 1945, the Senate Committee on Military Affairs began 
hearings on two bills for a single department of defense. Equipped 
with the Eberstadt report, the Navy assumed the initiative and placed 
itself on record as taking a positive approach to the problem of defense 
organization. In his opening statement before the committee, Secre- 
tary Forrestal said: 

I do not appear here simply in opposition to unification of the War and 
Navy Departments. I prefer here to present a comprehensive and dynamic 
program to save and strengthen our national security. I do not feel that 
unification of the services meets these requirements. . . . Current proposals 
... fail to give adequate attention to an effective coordination of all the 
departments concerned with national security. ... The immediate inte- 
gration necessary is that of the War, Navy and State Departments. Beyond 
that, however, ... there will be required the creation of a mechanism 
within the government which will guarantee that this Nation shall be able 
to act as a unit in terms of its diplomacy, its military policy, its use of 
scientific knowledge, and finally, of course, in its moral and political leader- 
ship of the world.” 

Within this broad conception of security, Forrestal presented the 
Eberstadt plan, with the qualification that he was “not yet prepared to 
agree” on the provision for a separate Air force. 

The War Department’s position, presented by Lt. Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, followed substantially the earlier majority recommendations 
of the JCS Special Committee for Reorganization of National De- 
fense. It called for a single Department of Armed Forces and a 
single military commander. The Army, Navy, and Air Force would 
have no Secretaries and would thus be reduced to the status of com- 


14 Toid., pp. 6-14. 
18 Senate Committee on Military Affairs, Hearings, S. 84 and S. 1482, p. 97. 
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ponents of the Department of Armed Forces. The JCS, renamed 
“U.S. Chiefs of Staff,” would be continued, but they would be divorced 
from administrative and operating functions and would be responsible 
for making recommendations to the President on broad matters of 
military policy, strategy, and budget. Their budget recommendations 
would be routed through the Secretary of the Armed Forces, who 
would be required to transmit them without modification, together 
with his comments thereon, to the President.** 

At the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, meanwhile, President 
Truman accepted the Eberstadt recommendations on higher organiza- 
tion. But his special message to Congress on 19 December 1945 in- 
dicated endorsement of the Collins plan for unification of the Armed 
Forces. This approach, he felt, would yield integrated strategic 
plans and a unified military program and budget. Economies would be 
achieved through unified control of supply and service functions. 
There would be effective coordination between the military and the rest 
of the Government. Civilian control of the military would be 
strengthened, and there would be unity of command in outlying bases, 
unified training and scientific research, and consistent and equitable 
personnel policies. To allay the major fears of the opposition, Tru- 
man indicated: “The Navy should, of course, retain its own carrier-, 
ship-, and water-based aviation, which has proved so necessary for 
efficient fleet operation. And, of course, the Marine Corps should 
be continued as an integral part of the Navy.” ?” 

A bill (S. 2044) generally embodying these concepts was prepared 
and was made the subject of hearings in May 1946. Once again, 
Navy spokesmen registered vigorous objections.*® So sharp was the 
dispute that Truman felt impelled to call upon Forrestal and Sec- 
retary of War Robert P. Patterson to delineate their points of agree- 
ment and disagreement in an effort to arrive as an acceptable 
compromise. Truman himself removed one major hurdle: a single 
Chief of Staff, he indicated, was “too much along the lines of the 
‘man on horseback’ philosophy.” * 

The ensuing conferences indicated a large area of agreement, but 
the points in dispute were still substantially those which had come 
up repeatedly since 1943: the Navy still opposed a single department 
and a separate air force; and there were differences over the roles 

16 Tbid., p. 159. 

1% Unification of the Armed Forces of the United States, House Doc. No. 892, 79th Cong., 
ist sess., Wash., GPO, 1945; Congressional Record, vol. 91, Part 9, pp. 12398-12401. 

18 Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, Unification of the Armed Forces, Hearings, 8. 
2044, 79th Cong., 2d sess., Wash., GPO, 1946. 

* Walter Millis, ed., The Forrestal Diaries, N.Y., Viking, 1951, p. 161; Walter Millis, 


Harvey C. Mansfield, and Harold Stein, Arms and the State: Civil-Military Elements in 
National Policy, N.Y., Twentieth Century Fund, 1958, p. 171. 
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and missions of naval aviation and of the Marine Corps. In mid- 
June 1946, Truman indicated his decision on these points. A co- 
ordinate Air Force should be established. The Navy was confirmed 
in its maintenance of the Marine Corps as a combat force, but land- 
based aircraft used in naval reconnaissance, antisubmarine warfare, 
and protection of shipping should be manned by Air Force personnel. 
Truman also approved the retention of three service Secretaries who, 
though not of Cabinet rank, would sit in the proposed Council of 
Common Defense. Navy fears were further eased by language in- 
suring “autonomy” and “integrity” of each service, though func- 
tioning under “the unifying direction, authority, and control of the 
Secretary of National Defense.” 

Though obviously an attempt at a fair compromise, the President’s 
decision was a major defeat for the Navy. Forrestal pledged his 
support of the President’s objectives, though he indicated that he still 
had misgivings about a single Secretary of National Defense. In 
Forrestal’s mind, the essence of the matter was this: 

. . . whether or not a law could be written which would clearly leave the 

Secretary of the Navy free to run his own department without kibitzing 

from above and while at the same time giving the Secretary of National 

Defense the global authority to make decisions on broad issues.” 

In further negotiations with Patterson, Forrestal sought continued 
revisions. The two compromised their differences and advised Tru- 
man, 16 January 1947, of their agreement on a blueprint for unifi- 
cation. This was the basis for new bills (S. 758 and H.R. 2319). 
Though the ensuing hearings continued to bring forth divergent views 
regarding the power of the proposed Secretary of National Defense 
and regarding roles and missions,”2 the Patterson-Forrestal agree- 
ment sufficed to permit enactment of the National Security Act of 
1947.22 In line with the agreement reached earlier, the President’s 
signing of the Act, 26 July 1947, was followed the same day by 
the release of an Executive order on service roles and missions.” 


THE NEW NATIONAL SECURITY STRUCTURE 


The National Security Act of 1947 marks “the great divide” in the 
long evolution of our national security system.** To be sure, in its 


2 The Forrestal Diartes, p. 169. 

2 Unification of the Armed Forces, Hearings before the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, 80th Cong., 1st sess., Wash., GPO, 19147; National Security Act of 1947, Hearings 
before the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 80th Cong., 1st sess., 
Wash., GPO, 1947. 

2 Public Law 253, 80th Cong., 1st sess., approved 26 July 1947, 61 Stat. 495. 

# Bxecutive Order 9877, “Functions of the Armed Forces,” Federal Register, vol. 12, No. 
147, 29 July 1947. 

*% Louis C. Hunter, “Organization of the Federal Government for National Security,” 
ICAF Lecture (Publication No. L60—-39), 5 Oct. 1959. 
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military aspects, the Act reflected compromise and concession accom- 
plished by agreement between Patterson and Forrestal, by Presi- 
dential direction, and by decisions of Congress. But it was a remark- 
able piece of legislation, nonetheless. Drawing on the lessons of 
World War II and the advice of Eberstadt, it put the capstone on new 
governmental machinery for security policy formation. The old, 
traditional concept of national defense conceived almost entirely in 
military terms was now a thing of the past. In its place came a new 
and broadened concept of “national security” involving a close, inter- 
locking relationship between the military and civil elements of the 
Government. 

This new concept was embodied in a “Declaration of Policy” as a 
prelude to the specific terms of the Act. In enacting this legislation, 
Congress declared its intent, among other things, to provide “a com- 
prehensive program for the future security of the United States” 
and to provide for the establishment of “integrated policies and pro- 
cedures for the departments, agencies, and functions of the Govern- 
ment relating to the national security.” To these ends, Congress cre- 
ated three agencies outside the military establishment to effect “co- 
ordination for national security.” 

The core of the new system would be a National Security Council 
(NSC), presided over by the President himself.* This top-level 
agency would “advise the President with respect to the integration of 
domestic, foreign, and military policies relating to the national secu- 
rity so as to enable the military services and the other departments 
and agencies of the Government to cooperate more effectively in mat- 
ters involving the national security.” The Act specified the duties of 
the Council as follows: 

(1) ‘to assess and appraise the objectives, commitments, and risks 
of the United States in relation to our actual and potential 
military power, in the interest of national security, for the 
purpose of making recommendations to the President 1n con- 
nection therewith; and 

(2) to consider policies on matters of common interest to the 
departments and agencies of the Government concerned with 
the national security, and to make recommendations to the 
President in connection therewith. 

% By the terms of the Act, the other permanent members were to be the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and 
the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board. In addition to these regular 
members, the President could designate additional members from among the following 
persons ; the Secretaries of the other executive departments, the Chairman of the Munitions 


Board, and the Chairman of the Research and Development Board, subject, however, to the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 
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The interlocking association of the key agency officials concerned at 
this presidential staff level would enable the President to coordinate 
our foreign and military policies and have the benefit of expert advice 
as to the security resources base necessary to support it. 

A Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) was constituted, under NSC 
direction, to insure a sound and adequate intelligence base for the for- 
mulation and execution of our national security policies. It would be 
the duty of this Agency— 

(1) to advise the National Security Council in matters concern- 
ing such intelligence activities of the departments and agen- 
cies of the Government as relate to the national security ; 

(2) to make recommendations to the National Security Council 
for the coordination of such intelligence activities of the de- 
partments and agencies of the Government as relate to the 
national security ; 

(3) to correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to the national 
security, and provide for the appropriate dissemination of 
such intelligence .. . 

(4) to perform, for the benefit of the existing intelligence agen- 
cles, such additional services of common concern as the Na- 
tional Security Council determines can be more efficiently 
accomplished centrally ; 

(5) to perform such other functions and duties related to intelli- 
gence affecting the national security as the National Security 
Council may from time to time direct. 

The third of the agencies established under the Act was the National 
Security Resources Board (NSRB). Composed of a chairman and 
such heads or representatives of departments and agencies as the 
President might designate, the Board would “advise the President con- 
cerning the coordination of military, industrial, and civilian mobiliza- 
tion.” This Presidential advisory role would encompass— 

(1) policies concerning industrial and civilian mobilization in 
order to assure the most effective mobilization and maximum 
utilization of the Nation’s manpower in the event of war; 

(2) programs for the effective use in time of war of the Nation’s 
natural and industrial resources for military and civilian 
needs, for the maintenance and stabilization of the civilian 
economy in time of war, and for the adjustment of such econ- 
omy to war needs and conditions; 

(3) policies for unifying, in time of war, the activities of Federal 
agencies and departments engaged in or concerned with pro- 
duction, procurement, distribution, or transportation of mili- 
tary or civilian supplies, materials, and products; 
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(4) the relationship between potential supplies of, and potential 
requirements for, manpower, resources, and productive facili- 
ties in time of war; 

(5) policies for establishing adequate reserves of strategic and 
critical material, and for the conservation of these reserves; 

(6) the strategic relocation of industries, services, government, 
and economic activities, the continuous operation of which is 
essential to the Nation’s security. 

In performing its functions, the Board was directed by the Act to 
“utilize to the maximum extent the facilities and resources of the de- 
partments and agencies of the Government.” 

Thus, in creating these agencies, Congress gave formal recognition 
to the fact that the guardianship of the Nation’s safety was now to be 
the collective responsibility of the entire Government. In the future, 
military defense, though playing a vital role, even the central role, 
would function within this larger framework of national security. 
Besides the coordination of the armed services, there would have to be 
the coordination of domestic, foreign, and military policies relating 
to national security. Conceptually, at least, these new institutional 
arrangements seemed to hold out hopes for a logical and orderly ap- 
proach to the security problems of the postwar period. As one knowl- 
edgeable observer put it: 

The theory was that NSC, composed of the highest civilian officials 
responsible for diplomatic, military and industrial planning, and informed 
by CIA, would generate the basic policy recommendations in all matters 
affecting the national security. Accepted by the President, these recom- 
mendations would define the national policy and provide a clear, con- 
solidated guide to action by the planning and operating agencies. With 
policy thus defined, the State Department would know how to conduct its 
international negotiations; it would also know the military potentials avail- 
able to it. The now unified Military Establishment would devise the stra- 
tegic and logistic plans necessary to support the agreed policy, or ensure 
(through its civilian representatives in NSC) that no policies were adopted 
making demands beyond the available military capabilities. The new 
National Security Resources Board, charged with all problems of industrial, 
manpower and raw materials mobilization, would prepare mobilization 
plans to support the military strategy or (at least inferentially) keep the 
strategic planners within the bounds which the national resources would 
sustain.” 

How well these agencies fared under the strains and stresses of the 
ensuing years will be discussed in other sections of this volume. 

The provisions of the Act relating to the Military Establishment 
reflected the compromise between Army and Navy positions on service 
unification. In its “Declaration of Policy,” Congress made clear its 
intent— 


% Millis, Arms and the State, p. 179. 
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. .. to provide three military departments for the operations and adminis- 
tration of the Army, the Navy (including naval aviation and the United 
States Marine Corps), and the Air Force, with their assigned combat and 
service components; to provide for their authoritative coordination and 
unified direction under civilian control but not to merge them; to provide 
for the effective strategic direction of the armed forces and for their 
operation under unified control and for their integration into an efficient 
team of land, naval, and air forces. 
To carry out this intent, it established a unique organization—a fed- 
erated agency called the “National Military Establishment,” with a 
Secretary of Defense at its head, to coordinate three separate executive 
departments. In this federation, the general direction would be 
under the Secretary of Defense, but the interna] administration of 
the services would be left to the departments. They would be linked 
together, however, by various coordinating and joint agencies. 

The Secretary of Defense was defined by the Act as “the principal 
assistant to the President in all matters relating to the national 
security.” In this capacity, he would establish “general policies and 
programs” for the military departments and agencies, and exercise 
“general direction, authority, and control” over them. He would take 
“appropriate steps to eliminate unnecessary duplication or overlap- 
ping in the fields of procurement, supply, transportation, storage, 
health, and research.” In addition, he would “supervise and coordi- 
nate the preparation of the budget estimates of the departments and 
agencies comprising the National Military Establishment; formulate 
and determine the budget estimates for submittal to the Bureau of 
the Budget; and supervise the budget programs of such departments 
and agencies under the applicable appropriation Act.” 

Though his role in the budget-making process was potentially sig- 
nificant, in general] the authority vested in the Secretary of Defense 
was limited. His entire grant of authority was made subject to 
several provisos. The departmental Secretaries would not be pre- 
vented from presenting to the President or the Director of the Budget, 
“after first so informing the Secretary of Defense,” any reports or 
recommendations relating to their departments which they might 
deem necessary. In addition, these departments were to be adminis- 
tered as “individual executive departments by their respective Secre- 
taries,” and the latter would retain all powers and duties relating to 
such departments that were not specifically conferred upon the Secre- 
tary of Defense by the Act. The Secretary of Defense, moreover, 
was expressly forbidden to maintain a military staff, and was allowed 
to appoint not more than three special assistants from civil life. 

While his office was thus to be kept to a minimum, the Secretary 
of Defense could draw on several joint agencies for help in achieving 
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coordination of activities involving the three services. A War Coun- 
cil was constituted, with the Secretary of Defense as chairman and 
with the three departmental Secretaries and the three military chiefs 
as members. Its job was to advise the Secretary of Defense, who 
held the power of decision, on “matters of broad policy relating to the 
Armed Forces.” 

Of greater importance in terms of common military direction was 
the JCS. Comprised of the three service chiefs and the Chief of Staff 
to the Commander in Chief, “if there be one,” the JCS were to be “the 
principal military advisers to the President and the Secretary of 
Defense.” Subject to their authority and direction, JCS was— 

(1) to prepare strategic plans and to provide for the strategic 
direction of the military forces; 

(2) to prepare joint logistic plans and to assign to the military 
services logistic responsibilities in accordance with such 
plans; 

(3) to establish unified commands in strategic areas when such 
unified commands are in the interest of national security ; 

(4) to formulate policies for joint training of the military forces; 

(5) to formulate policies for coordinating the education of mem- 
bers of the military forces; 

(6) to review major material and personnel requirements of the 
military forces, in accordance with strategic and logistic 
plans; and 

(7) to provide United States representation on the Military Staff 
Committee of the United Nations in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter of the United Nations. 

The JCS would have a Joint Staff, but the Act limited it to 100 officers 
made up approximately of an equal number from each of the three 
services. 

Another coordinating agency established by the Act was the Muni- 
tions Board. It was to be under a civilian chairman and to include 
an Under Secretary or Assistant Secretary from each of the three 
departments. Acting under the direction of the Secretary of Defense 
and in support of JCS strategic and logistic plans, the Munitions 
Board was— | 

(1) to coordinate the appropriate activities within the National 
Military Establishment with regard to industrial matters, 
including the procurement, production, and distribution 
plans of the departments and agencies comprising the 
Establishment ; 

(2) to plan for the military aspects of industrial mobilization ; 

(3) to recommend assignment of procurement responsibilities 
among the several military services and to plan for stand- 





(4) 


(5) 
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ardization of specifications and for the greatest practicable 
allocation of purchase authority of technical equipment and 
common use items on the basis of single procurement ; 

to prepare estimates of potential production, procurement, 
and personnel for use in evaluation of the logistic feasibility 
of strategic operations; 

to determine relative priorities of the various segments of 
the military procurement programs; 


(6) to supervise such subordinate agencies as are or may be cre- 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


ated to consider the subjects falling within the scope of the 
Board’s responsibilities ; 

to make recommendations to regroup, combine, or dissolve 
existing interservice agencies operating in the fields of pro- 
curement, production, and distribution in such manner as to 
promote efficiency and economy ; 

to maintain liaison with other departments and agencies for 
the proper correlation of military requirements with the 
civilian economy, particularly in regard to the procurement 
or disposition of strategic and critical material and the main- 
tenance of adequate reserves of such material, and to make 
recommendations as to policies in connection therewith ; 

to assemble and review material and personnel requirements 
presented by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and those presented by 
the production, procurement, and distribution agencies as- 
signed to meet military needs, and to make recommendations 
thereon to the Secretary of Defense; and 


(10) to perform such other duties as the Secretary of Defense 


may direct. 


The Secretary of Defense was given still another agency of com- 


(1) 
(2) 


mon action—a Research and Development Board. Composed of a 
civilian chairman and two representatives from each of the depart- 
ments, the Board was “to advise the Secretary of Defense as to the 
status of scientific research relative to the national security, and to 
assist him in assuring adequate provision for research and develop- 
ment on scientific problems relating to the national security.” More 
specifically, it would be the responsibility of the Board, under the 
direction of the Secretary of Defense— 


to prepare a complete and integrated program of research 
and development for military purposes; 

to advise with regard to trends in scientific research relating 
to national security and the measures necessary to assure 
continued and increasing progress; 
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(3) to recommend measures of coordination of research and de- 
velopment among the military departments, and the alloca- 
tion among them of responsibilities for specific programs of 
joint interest ; 

(4) to formulate policy for the National Military Establishment 
in connection with research and development matters involv- 
ing agencies outside the National] Military Establishment. 

(5) to consider the interaction of research and development and 
strategy, and to advise the Joint Chiefs of Staff in connection 
therewith; and 

(6) to perform such other duties as the Secretary of Defense may 
direct. 

Thus, after a century and a half of separation of the military serv- 
ices, Congress approved a policy of unification intended to couple co- 
ordination from above with service autonomy from below. In place 
of an actual physical merger, it established a federation of three mili- 
tary departments in which the general direction would be under a 
Secretary of Defense, but leaving the internal administration of the 
services to the individual departments. Broad policy formulation 
and overall coordination would devolve on the Secretary of Defense 
and supporting agencies, and operations would be left to the separate 
services. From this arrangement, it was hoped, would flow many 
benefits, including the elimination of unnecessary duplication, inter- 
service competition, and uncoordinated planning. There was no 
small feeling, on the other hand, that Congress had not gone far 
enough toward true unification. Remaining ambiguities and over- 
laps in service roles and missions, the dilution of the powers of the 
Secretary of Defense, and the operation of the three departments 
as independent entities could only make for confusion and trouble- 
some problems. Only experience over the ensuing years would tell 
the extent to which this postwar reorganization of the military estab- 
lishment would meet the expectations entertained for it. 


DEFENSE ORGANIZATION IN THE TRUMAN AND 
EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATIONS 


In the National Security Act of 1947, the Congress took a far- 
reaching step to provide this country with a new administrative frame- 
work for national security. A long, hard road still lay ahead, however, 
before the new security structure could achieve the full integration 
and effectiveness expected of it. This was especially the case with the 
military segment of that structure. The three services embarked on 
the unification road without full agreement on the scope of their 
responsibilities or on the degree of authority which the Secretary of 
Defense should exercise. Conflicting concepts of roles and missions, 
of strategy, of weapon systems, of organization and management sepa- 
rated the services and impeded genuine unification. The military 
chiefs of these services could not easily resolve these differences. 

Perhaps more than anything else, this problem has accounted for 
the steady accretion of authority in the hands of the Secretary of 
Defense in the years since the passage of the 1947 Act. The accent on 
close budgeting and program supervision, concern about the impact of 
defense costs on the national economy, and the emphasis on “civilian” 
skills in financial management and in research and development—all 
have worked similarly toward greater centralization of authority and 
the ascendancy of the “civilian” influence in the Defense establish- 
ment. The unprecedented buildup and maintenance of our strength 
for readiness in a cold war of indeterminate duration has had far- 
reaching impacts on our economy and national policymaking.’ The 
central question has been, and continues to be, whether the Defense 
establishment, in conjunction with all the other instruments of our 
national security structure, can help fashion a strategy that will meet 
the challenges of the cold war, lessen the tensions and conflicts, and 
avert the fateful step of all-out nuclear holocaust. 


THE FIRST YEARS OF UNIFICATION 


It was the lot of James Forrestal to be the first incumbent of the office 
of Secretary of Defense. He had earlier expressed the conviction that 
“good will can make any organization work,” and that “conversely, the 


1 For total national security expenditures in relation to the gross national product in the 
period under review, see table on p. 26. 
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best organization chart in the world is unsound if the men who have 
to make it work don’t believe in it.” Considering the bitter struggle 
that preceded the passage of the 1947 Act, however, it could hardly 
have been expected that the scars of the conflict would quickly be 
healed. Among those now called upon to put the Act into effect, there 
were many who still thought that each service should have continued 
its separate way; and there were others who were skeptical of any 
accomplishment until a single department had been created. 


Gross National Product and National Defense Spending 1944-60* 


Calendar year national defense Percent 
Pina spen 
($ billion) ($ billion 


1 ee ye Poe eee nee 211. 4 88. 6 41.9 
4046 oo detec aece eee oeee oe eet 213. 6 75. 9 35. 5 
1G | | Seen Cae Or Oe cm grere Ray ees apoE vce eR mIRC PE pe ee 210. 7 18. 8 8. 9 
MOA oo steer eeeee os eee oees 234. 3 11. 4 4.9 
1948 oe eee oa baa eoaeee eet ee 259. 4 11.6 4.5 
1940 cca coseosk et ececee beecemseetet eee 258. 1 a3. 6 5. 3 
1980 foe eo ete SS eee eee 284. 6 14. 3 5. 0 
ROD Brocade eb eee oe te Sete eee 329. 0 33. 9 10. 3 
OG deeecce demersal teseeee se Gee scones 347. 0 46. 4 13. 4 
106 S36 ooo eee eee ete ease sees cco 365. 4 49. 3 13. 5 
1064 oss Sn bse ee eee See sacs seek 363. 1 41.2 11.3 
160i ee eae Se eee vee cee 397. 5 39. 1 9. 8 
W00G sn SecSe ink Jape sade eis wo tense ese 419, 2 40. 3 9. 6 
NOG ones See ee eet es tees 442.8 44.4 10. 0 
LOGS ss2 cwousinetieee nue ce eeu seet 444.2 44.8 10. 1 
1008 sac ce ee ee ele ee ae oes 482.1 46. 0 9.5 
M60 Sevan obo eos sees see sevale oss 503. 2 45.1 9. 0 


*The category of “national defense spending’’ corresponds closely to the classification ‘‘major national 
security”’ in the annual budget, and includes expenditures for the military programs, atomic energy, military 
assistance, stockpiling, and defense production; see Samuel P. Huntinton, The Common Defense: Strategic 
Programs in National Politics, New York: Columbia University Press, 1961, p. 282. 

Forrestal was determined to keep his office small and concentrate 
on the establishment of broad policies. He would look to the depart- 
mental Secretaries to funnel up the information upon which these 
policies would be based; and he would look to them again to execute 
these policies. When he left office in March 1949, Forrestal could point 
to significant accomplishments. In many areas the services cooperated 
and achieved a unity of purpose that was encouraging. Unified com- 
mands were established in the overseas areas, with a single commander 
appointed for each area. Progress has been made in the establish- 
ment of joint training schools, particularly at the higher levels, and 
in the conduct of joint maneuvers. 
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Despite these signs of progress, however, Forrestal] found that he 
had to be something more than just a coordinator of a loosely knit 
federation of coequal, operating service entities. Throughout his 
tenure he was confronted with interservice rivalries, internal organi- 
zational difficulties in each of the newly created agencies, and inade- 
quate liaison between the various agencies in strategic, logistical, and 
industrial mobilization planning. Twice in 1948—at Key West, Fla., 
in March and again at Newport, R.I., in August—Forrestal got the 
JCS to resolve their disagreements on service roles and missions; ? 
but these “broad, basic decisions” did not still interservice rancor. 
The service Secretaries, Forrestal came to realize, inevitably felt im- 
pelled to back up the judgments of their military chiefs on major issues. 
He thus found that he could not get the Joint Chiefs to agree on a 
basis for planning an integrated strategy, and he could not count on 
the service secretaries to act as his deputies in overall policy 
formulation. 

In these circumstances, Forrestal was led to seek an independent 
staff and a strengthening of his authority over the military depart- 
ments. In his first annual report, toward the close of 1948, he recom- 
mended a broad clarification of his powers, provision of an Under 
Secretary, designation of a Chairman for the JCS and enlargement 
of its Joint Staff, and the removal of the service Secretaries from 
membership on the NSC. Commenting later on a bill that reflected 
these proposals, Forrestal made it clear that he could no longer justify 
the type of unification he had originally espoused. 

After having viewed the problem at close range for the past 18 months, 

I must admit to you quite frankly that my position on the question has 

changed. I am now convinced that there are adequate checks and balances 

inherent in our governmental structure to prevent misuse of the broad 
authority which I feel must be vested in the Secretary of Defense.‘ 
The time had come, he felt, to step up the pace of unification. 

Forrestal’s views were largely reinforced by the first Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. Under 
the chairmanship of former President Herbert Hoover, this Commis- 
sion, assisted by various “task forces,” conducted an extensive examina- 
tion into the organization and operation of the various segments of 
the Government. One of these task forces, led by Ferdinand Eberstadt, 
was concerned with the “National Security Organization.” 

3 Forrestal Diaries, pp. 382-393, 476-477. For the texts of the Key West and Newport 
Agreements, see Army and Navy Journal, vol. LXXXV, No. 31, 8 Apr. 1948, and No. 52, 
28 Aug. 1948. 

® National Military Establishment, First Report of the Secretary of Defense, Wash., 
GPO, 1948, pp. 2-4. 


“Senate Armed Services Committee, National Security Act Amendments of 1949, Hear- 
ings, 81st Cong., 1st sess., Wash., GPO, 1949, p. 9. 
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The Eberstadt task force considered the new system “a long step 
forward,” but one that neither worked well nor yielded “maximum 
security for the defense dollar.” In part, this was attributed to the 
newness of the organization. It was also due, however, to a “lack 
of clear firm policy from above” and a failure to understand the 
organization and use it. to its full potential. Furthermore, the task 
force observed, “the continuance of intense interservice rivalries 
hampers and confuses sound policy at many points.” Among other 
things, the Eberstadt group called for a greater centralization of au- 
thority in the Secretary of Defense, a major overhaul of the military 
budget system, and improved teamwork throughout the national secu- 
rity organization. More sweeping proposals for unification—a single 
military chief of staff and a general staff over all three services, a 
merger of the three departments into a single department, and the 
merger of the naval air arm with the air force—were “considered and 
rejected.” 5 

In its own report to the Congress, the Hoover Commission recog- 
nized the need for a strong military establishment in the face of 
America’s new role in world affairs and the abandonment of its “ocean- 
moated isolation.” With the defense budget already approximating 
$15 billion—more than a third of all Federal appropriations—and 
with larger outlays to be expected, however, the Commission expressed 
concern about the impact of military spending on the economy and 
the need for making certain that the military arm, in its new strength, 
“will not grow up as a thing apart.” 

... the Nation must make very sure that means of exercising civilian 

control are strong and effective. ... we must hold the military rigidly ac- 

countable to the President, the Congress, and the people. We must do this 
not only to safeguard our democratic traditions against militari3m, but 
to insure that military policy shall be in close accord with national needs 
and national welfare; and also to insure that the huge military budget 
shall be used with efficiency, and that costs shall be commensurate with 
actual needs without damaging or destroying our national economy. At 
present, we can be sure of none of these things. 
The Commission appreciated that gains had been made and further 
improvement could be expected from the “still young” national secu- 
rity organization. It saw evidence, however, that “the utmost that 
can be accomplished under the present statute will fall far short of 
national needs.” Among the serious organizational defects noted was 
that the authority of the Secretary of Defense, and hence the control 
of the President, was “weak and heavily qualified by the provisions 
5 National Security Organization, A Report with Recommendations, Prepared for the 


Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government by the Committee 
on the National Security Organization, Jan. 1949, Wash., GPO, 1949. 
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of the act of 1947 which set up a rigid structure of federation rather 
than unification.” 

To improve organization, the Commission called for singleness of 
control and greater teamwork and coordination throughout the mili- 
tary establishment. It recommended that “full authority and ac- 
countability be centered in the Secretary of Defense, subject only to 
the President and the Congress.” The Secretary should have full 
control over military budgets and expenditures. In him should be 
vested all statutory authority then held by the service departments, 
with the power of delegating such authority “as he sees fit and wise.” 
The service Secretaries should be redesignated as “Under Secretaries 
for Army, Navy, and Air Force”, should be made “directly and ex- 
clusively responsible” to the Secretary of Defense, and should be 
denied the right of appeal over his head. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
should have a chairman to preside over them and to represent them 
to the Secretary. The latter should also be provided with a full-time 
Deputy, three Assistant Secretaries, and such personal assistants as 
he needed to relieve him of detail and to advise and assist him in pro- 
gram planning and execution.°® 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1949 


A number of the changes proposed by Forrestal and the Hoover 
Commission were adopted in the National Security Act Amendments 
of 1949. By these amendments, approved 10 August 1949, the Na- 
tional Military Establishment was converted into an “Executive De- 
partment” and renamed the “Department of Defense” (DOD). The 
Army, Navy, and Air Force lost their “executive” branch status, and 
were redesignated as “military departments” within the new DOD. 
The Secretary of Defense was now to have unqualified direction, au- 
thority, and control over the DOD. The three service Secretaries 
were removed from the NSC and also lost their earlier right of appeal 
to the President or the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. The 
Chairmen of the Munitions Board and the Research and Develop- 
ment Board were given the power of decision. The JCS was to have 
@ nonvoting chairman, senior in rank to all other military officers, to 
preside over its meetings, expedite its business, and to bring to the 
attention of the Secretary of Defense or the President matters upon 
which the Joint Chiefs had divided opinion. The Joint Staff was to 
be increased from 100 to 210 officers. The Secretary was also given 
a Deputy and three Assistant Secretaries to help him discharge his 
responsibilities. 

©The National Security Organization, A Report to the Congress by the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Feb. 1949, Wash., GPO, 1949. 
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Of special significance was the establishment of firm budget con- 
trols in the office of the Secretary of Defense for the military estab- 
lishment as a whole. The Amendments provided for a Comptroller 
for the DOD and prescribed a performance budget “so as to account 
for, and report, the cost of performance of readily identifiable func- 
tional programs.” Comptrollerships and uniform budgetary and 
accounting procedures were also prescribed for the three departments. 
The legislative foundation was thus laid for bringing order out of the 
existing confusion in military budgeting and fiscal procedures. 

By thus strengthening the position of the Secretary of Defense, the 
1949 amendments marked a significant step away from the principle 
of federation toward that of firm unification. At the same time, 
Congress retained some of the earlier restrictive features and added 
others. It again announced its intent not to merge the military de- 
partments, but only to provide for their coordination and unified 
direction under the control of the Secretary of Defense. These de- 
partments were to be “separately administered” by their respective 
secretaries. The “combatant” functions assigned to the military 
services were not to be “transferred, reassigned, abolished, or con- 
solidated,” and military personnel were not to be so detailed or as- 
signed as to “impair such combatant functions.” The Secretary of 
Defense was expressly forbidden to direct the use and expenditure of 
DOD funds in such manner as to circumvent these prohibitions. Nor 
was a departmental Secretary or a member of the JCS to be barred 
from presenting to the Congress, after first informing the Secretary 
of Defense, any recommendations relating to the Department of De- 
fense that he might deem proper. And while seeking to enhance the 
effectiveness of the JCS and its Joint Staff, the Congress amplified 
its earlier “Declaration of Policy” to make explicit its intent “not to 
establish a single Chief of Staff over the armed forces nor an armed 
forces general staff.” ” 


CONTINUED INTERSERVICE DISCORD 


Whether the 1949 amendments struck a happy medium between 
centralization and decentralization in the management of the Defense 
establishment remained an open question. They certainly did not 
remove the interservice conflicts that had troubled Forrestal. In fact, 
these conflicts became even more rampant under his successor, Louis 
Johnson. Here again the crux of the problem lay not so much in 
organizational shortcomings as in continued disagreement on the 
strategy and composition of forces best suited for the support of 
national security policy. 


* Public Law 216, 81st Cong., 1st sess., approved 10 Aug. 1949, 63 Stat. 578. 
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To be sure, no pronouncement of such a policy had come from the 
NSC. Nonetheless, the essential elements of such a policy had be- 
come quite apparent. Since the end of World War II, in the face of 
successive crises at explosive points around the world, the United 
States had undertaken to “contain” the Russians by bolstering the 
non-Communist nations on the periphery of the Soviet orbit. At the 
same time, the United States was bent on economy in defense expendi- 
tures and on the invigoration of its productivity, its social health, and 
its public and private institutions. Though his ceilings on military 
spending were far below JCS estimates of the need, President Tru- 
man believed that these would still enable us to maintain a position of 
relative preparedness. The assumption was made that while an ele- 
ment of risk was ever present, war was neither imminent nor in- 
evitable; and as long as shorter range essentials were assured, there 
might be time to prepare in the long-range sense. There was sufli- 
cient flexibility in our existing and planned strength, Truman be- 
lieved, to permit rapid changes should developments in technology or 
international conditions make them necessary. The maintenance of 
America’s superior long-range striking force of bombers with atomic 
weapons, the relative readiness of its conventional forces, its expand- 
ing economic potential, its foreign economic aid, its support of the 
United Nations, and its regional defense pacts and military assistance 
program—al] these, held Truman, combined to provide effective de- 
terrents to Soviet aggression. 

This policy did not go unchallenged. Even before the Soviet atomic 
explosion in August 1949, it appeared unlikely that we could long 
count on our atomic monopoly to insure our security in the event of 
Russian attack against Western Europe or the United States itself. 
Already there were soundings of the limitations of containment in 
the absence of a capability to cope with something less than all-out 
war. And while some critics considered the Truman policy lacking 
in flexibility and in a realistic sense of the danger, there were others 
who felt that it was already unduly burdensome on the economy and 
fraught with new threats to our freedoms and our way of life. 

Johnson assumed the Secretaryship in the midst of sharp contro- 
versy over the relative importance of strategic bombing, tactical air 
support of ground operations, and the role of the Navy’s newly author- 
ized super, flush-deck aircraft carrier. The controversy became all the 
more acute as Johnson sought further reductions in military expendi- 
tures. On advice of a split JCS and with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, Johnson ordered the cancellation of work on the Navy carrier. 
He thus touched off “one of the most acrimonious quarrels in Amer1- 
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can military history.”*® Before the curtain was let down on the drama, 
one Navy Secretary resigned, one Chief of Nava] Operations was fired, 
and the House Armed Services Committee staged hearings first into 
alleged collusion in the procurement of B-36 bombers and later, fol- 
lowing the Soviet atomic test, into the entire status of the Nation’s 
defense. The latter hearings pointed up the need for agreement on 
a proper strategic concept to govern military planning and for clari- 
fying the extent to which each service should be allowed to develop 
the weapons it deemed necessary to carry out its role in implementing 
that concept.® 

Simultaneously with these hearings, the NSC proceeded with a de- 
tailed review of our foreign and military policy in light of the Soviet 
atomic explosion. This new Soviet challenge brought a decision by 
Truman to proceed with the production of the hydrogen bomb and 
NSC proposals for a sizable expansion of our military strength. 
Whether these proposals would have sufficed to alter a budget cal- 
culated to cut further “fat” from the military establishment can 
only be a matter for speculation. The military services were busy 
studying the implications of the NSC analysis in terms of budgets 
and force levels when the Korean war erupted and ushered in a 
marked expansion of the military structure. 


THE KOREAN WAR 


The outbreak of hostilities in Korea, in June 1950, exposed America’s 
Jack of readiness to fight limited wars and the pitfalls of undue de- 
pendence upon a single military doctrine for its security. We de- 
cided that the Korean conflict had to be limited in scope so that we 
could gain time to rebuild our strength and the strength of our 
allies in the new North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
system. Limited war for limited objectives was a strange concept 
for our military leaders. From the outset both Truman and the 
JCS were convinced that Korea was not the place to become involved 
in all-out war. Our Far East Commander, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
was not in sympathy with this concept and had to be recalled.’ 
Probably, neither Truman nor his successor in the White House, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, had any choice but to seek a truce on a basis 
other than total victory to avoid the risk of total war. 

The Korean War was unpopular, and it cost the Nation over 150,000 
casualties in dead and wounded; but it taught us many important les- 
sons. Not the least of these was that the Nation needed greater 

8 Bernardo and Bacon, American Military Policy, p. 473. 

© Unification and Strategy, A Report of Investigation by the House Committee on Armed 


Services, House Doc. No. 600, 81st Cong., 2d sess., Wash., GPO, 1950. 
10 Millis, Arma and the State, pp. 259-332. 
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flexibility and balance in its defense capability to prevent, by means 
short of total war, further Communist encroachment on the Free 
World. We evolved a clear policy for the cold war. Testifying be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Committee in May 1951, George C. 
Marshall, who had supplanted Johnson as Secretary of Defense in 
September 1950, made clear the nature and scope of this policy. 
For the last 5 years our supreme policy has been to curb Communist 
aggression and, if possible, to avoid another world war in doing so. The 
execution of this policy has required extraordinary patience, firmness and 
determination in meeting and helping our allies to meet challenges in Iran, 
Greece, Turkey, Trieste, Berlin, and Indochina, and finally Korea.... 
There can be, I think, no quick and decisive solution to this global struggle 
short of resorting to another world war. The cost of such a conflict is 
beyond calculation. It is, therefore, our policy to contain Communist ag- 
gression in different fashions in different areas without resorting to total 
war, if that is possible to avoid.” 
Changing administrations have not since altered this basic policy. 

The Defense organization functioned well during the Korean war 
Except for the MacArthur episode, civil-military relations were har- 
monious. Effective liaison was maintained with the State Depart- 
ment and within the National Security Council structure. There 
were no major disputes among the services over strategy or roles 
and missions. The JCS came back to the forefront and, at least 
through 1951, military estimates of needs outweighed fiscal considera- 
tions in shaping defense budgets. Major national security expendi- 
tures increased from some $18 billion in FY 1950 to over $50 billion 
in FY 1953. And our military strength rose from less than 1.5 mil- 
lion in mid-June 1950 to over 3.6 million by 1 July 1952. A remark- 
able effort had been exerted to effect this increase in our Armed Forces, 
to train them and supply them with the best weapons and equipment. 
available, to provide for the maintenance of this new strength over 
an indefinite period, and to increase greatly the readiness of American 
industry and manpower for full mobilization. 


A “NEW LOOK” AT DEFENSE PLANNING 


As the Truman administration drew to a close, there were indica- 
tions that the Defense organization would soon undergo further 
change. In his campaign speeches, the Republican presidential can- 
didate, Dwight D. Eisenhower, was critical of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff machinery and of other aspects of the Defense structure. Among 
other things, he called for clearcut lines of authority, a greater degree 
"8 Military Sétuatton in the Far Hast, Hearings before the Senate Armed Services Com- 


mittee and Foreign Relations Committee, 82d Cong., 1st sess., Wash., GPO, 1951, pp. 
365-366. 
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of service unification, and a larger measure of civilian control. As 
he prepared for the changeover to the Republican administration, 
Truman invited comments on the Defense organization from his 
principal advisers. Robert A. Lovett, who had replaced Marshal] as 
Secretary of Defense in September 1951, voiced strong criticism, 
particularly of the JCS system. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, JCS Chair- 
man, and Vannevar Bush, former Chairman of the Research and 
Development Board, likewise found fault with the system. Their 
proposals had one thing in common: all sought to strengthen the 
planning role of the JCS and improve its relationship to the Secretary 
of Defense in policymaking.” 

Committed to “security with solvency,” President Eisenhower 
sought a reduction of defense costs. In its reappraisal of the defense 
picture, the new administration rejected its predecessor’s “period of 
greatest danger” (“Mobilization day—M-day”) approach to readi- 
ness planning as too static, expensive, and conducive to the pileup 
of obsolete equipment. In place of a predetermined “M-day” target 
for the accomplishment of a level of preparedness appropriate to 
total mobilization, there was substituted a “floating D-day” concept 
whereby the buildup was to be geared to an evenly paced partial 
mobilization for an indefinite period. Under this “New Look,” the 
basic assumptions remained unchanged. The JCS was to continue 
to evaluate the current world situation and determine the size and 
type of military organization to cope with it. Requirements were 
to be estimated as previously, but no definite “M-day” was set. The 
idea was that the military would work toward the level of readiness 
required, but would not be given the means to attain it fully. On the 
assumption that there was no “period of greatest danger,” the military 
would strive to improve their readiness posture on an annual funding 
and programing basis, and at the end of each year would reassess 
the risks involved in any deficits in desired objectives."® 

In essence, the Eisenhower “New Look” or “floating D-day” ap- 
proach marked the reassertion of budgetary considerations as the con- 
trolling element in defense planning. The ever-increasing tightness 
~ 39 Hammond, Organizing for Defense, pp. 256—262. 

18 Actually, although readiness planning under Truman had been directed toward a 
predetermined ‘‘period of greatest danger,” there were repeated forward and backward 
manipulations of the target dates. About the time of the Korean outbreak this target had 
been set at 30 June 1954. With the invasion of South Korea, it was pushed forward 1 year. 
Upon the Chinese Communists’ intervention in the Korean fighting, 26 November 1950, 
Truman approved a stepped-up program under which force levels determined by the JCS 
were to be achieved not later than 1 July 1952. The early stalemate in Korea, coupled 
with production slippages, the reluctance to compromise on the design of new weapons, 
and the desire to minimize undue stress on the economy, led to a decision in December 
1951 to stretch out to 1955 and in some cases to 1956 the buildup originally scheduled for 


1954. The money requested of Congress was to build toward the approved force levels, 
not to attain them. | 
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of the budget situation made it all the more imperative that such plan- 
ning be closely attuned to established national objectives. Eisenhower 
chose Charles E. Wilson, of the General Motors Corp., as his Secre- 
tary of Defense, and Adm. Arthur W. Radford became JCS Chairman 
upon Bradley’s retirement in August 1953. Under Eisenhower, de- 
fense expenditures and the Armed Forces were to be reduced,’* and 
the “purely military” influence was brought under greater subordina- 
tion to civil authority and civil policy. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 6 OF 1953 


Early in the Eisenhower administration, a committee was consti- 
tuted under the chairmanship of Nelson A. Rockefeller to review the 
basic organization and procedures of the DOD. The Committee 
focused particularly on “the position of the Secretary of Defense and 
his principal civilian and military officials.” Its organizational pro- 
posals, the Committee believed, would establish a framework within 
which the DOD could operate more effectively to attain the broad 
objectives toward which Wilson and Eisenhower were working, name- 
ly, “to provide the Nation with maximum security at minimum cost, 
and without danger to our free institutions.” 1° 


Expenditures for Military Functions and Total Active Military Personnel, Fiscal 
Years 1948-1960 


Expenditures Total active 


Year (in millions) i personne 
(as of 30 June) 
Rs aS cr teh cr pe ce $10, 936 1, 445, 910 
12 SRR ee ee ee Sa eae ne a See nae 11, 572 1, 615, 360 
1900 oe eae teen ieee eee eee 11, 982 1, 460, 261 
190GL Sch eee opie se ee ee eee 19, 764 3, 249, 455 
Ls ene oe ERD PSC MUL ee TE eee Tea 38, 899 3, 635, 912 
1008 oso sectee eee coc ee sacle teste aee core 43, 611 3, 355, 067 
I a eer cent a at ie eels lee 40, 336 3, 302, 104 
TOO 503, yt ees ee Ne et 35, 532 2, 935, 107 
B00 oe It a eee a ee ee ee 35, 791 2, 806, 441 
W00T se see eee et ee eee eek 38, 439 2, 795, 798 
1008 cee tees nes cies See ee ea 39, 062 2, 600, 581 
1909 oe oes a ele cee ee eed 41, 233 2, 504, 310 
19G0 3 oh23 Beet ek eee eee oe Se ee eee ewes 41, 215 2, 476, 435 


Source: Extracted from Appendixes E and F in Charles H. Donnelly, United States Defense Policies in 
1961, House Doc. No. 502, 87th Cong., 2d sess., Wash., GPO, 1962, pp. 164, 165. 


14 See table above. 

18 Lovett, Bush, and Bradley served on this committee, along with Milton S. Eisenhower, 
Arthur 8. Flemming, and David Sarnoff. 

18 Report of the Rockefeller Committee on Department of Defense Organization, 11 April 
1953, Senate Committee on Armed Services, 88d Cong., 1st sess., Committee Print, Wash., 
GPO, 1953, p. 1. 
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The Rockefeller Committee’s recommendations became the basis for 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953.1” In presenting this plan to the 
Congress on 30 April 1953, the President set forth three basic objec- 
tives: (1) a “clear and unchallenged responsibility in the Defense Es- 
tablishment”; (2) “maximum effectiveness at minimum cost”; and 
(3) the “best possible military plans.” Achievement of the first objec- 
tive was sought by clarifying the lines of authority within the DOD 
so that there would be no question of the direction, authority, and con- 
trol of the Secretary of Defense over all the agencies and components 
of his Department. The doctrine of civilian control was to be firmly 
established with a single line of authority from the President as Com- 
mander in Chief to the Secretary of Defense and downward. No 
function in any part of the DOD was to be performed independent 
of the Secretary of Defense. The latter would, however, act through 
the three service Secretaries who were viewed as his “operating man- 
agers,” and his “principal advisers” on the entire range of problems 
within the Department. 

Under this concept of the plan, the JCS were excluded from the 
chain of command. The Rockefeller Committee was critical of the 
practice of having the Joint Chiefs designate one of their number as 
their “executive agent” for a unified command. 

.. . This arrangement is undesirable in that it permits the assignment of 

important executive functions within the Department of Defense independ- 

ently of the Secretary, confuses the lines of command and responsibility, and 
thereby weakens the traditional principle of civilian control. It also leads to 
the assignment to the individual military chiefs of certain administrative 
and other responsibilities which should be assigned by the Secretary of 

Defense to the individual Secretaries of the military departments. More- 

over, it confuses the responsibility of the individual military chief of a 

service to the Secretary of his military department, when the military chief 

is operating as executive agent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

To meet the problem, it was decided to designate a military department 
as the “executive agency” for a unified command, and all orders trans- 
mitted to such commands would specify that they were issued by direc-. 
tion of the Secretary of Defense. It was contemplated, however, that 
in order to deal promptly in emergency or wartime situations, the 
military chiefs would be empowered to receive and transmit orders 
and act for their departments in their executive agency capacities in 
the names and under the direction of the Secretary of Defense. This 
somewhat ambiguous and complex arrangement was changed by the 
terms of the Department of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958.'® 

The second objective of the 1953 Reorganization Plan—‘maximum 
effectiveness at minimum cost”—was sought by the abolition of certain 


1767 Stat. 638. 
18 See below, pp. 39-51. 
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statutory boards and agencies in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense—the Munitions Board, the Research and Development Board, 
and the Defense Supply Management Agency. The Rockefeller Com- 
mittee considered them “too unwieldy and rigid” for their tasks and 
recommended the transfer of their functions to the Secretary of De- 
fense for distribution among an augmented staff of Assistant Secre- 
taries. Reorganization Plan No. 6 accepted this recommendation, and 
authorized the appointment of six additional Assistant Secretaries 
and a General Counsel of comparable rank. The Assistant Secre- 
taries, it was pointed out, would serve in a “staff” capacity, assisting 
in the development of policies, prescribing standards, and bringing to 
the Secretary of Defense information on which he might base his 
decisions. As such, they were not to be in the direct line of adminis- 
trative authority over the three departments. Their linkage to the 
chain of command, however, placed them in a strategic position with 
the Secretary of Defense. The latter came to lean heavily on their 
advice, often against service positions, and inevitably the status of the 
service Secretaries tended to decline. 

The third objective—the “best possible military plans”—was sought 
by strengthening the JCS machinery. The Rockefeller Committee 
stressed the need for enabling the JCS to work more effectively as a 
unified planning agency, unrestricted by service positions or instruc- 
tions and providing the Secretary of Defense with advice based on 
“the broadest conception of the national interest.” Removal of this 
corporate body from the channel of command to the theaters em- 
phasized its basic planning and advisory role. In addition, the choice 
of the Director of the Joint Staff and his tenure were made subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of Defense; and the JCS Chairman 
received the responsibility of managing the Joint Staff and approving 
their selection and tenure—a function previously held collectively 
by the Joint Chiefs. It was hoped that this would bring into JCS 
planning a variety of points of view, including those based on scientific 
and technical knowledge, and that the Secretary of Defense would 
have a thorough knowledge of the background of issues when making 
decisions. | 


THE CONTINUOUS DEBATE 


The 1953 reforms strengthened the hand of the Secretary of Defense, 
but they did not prevent the recurrence of the old problems and the old 
complaints. These issues revolved around strategic concepts, weapon 
systems, and service unification. The administration was confident 
that we could deter attack by maintaining our capability for massive 
retaliation together with an effective continental defense system. If 
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an attack came, we would blunt it and reciprocate by destroying the 
enemy’s ability to continue the war. In the meantime, research and 
development would be pursued actively to insure our superiority in 
modern and effective weapons. To minimize the use of manpower, 
strong, active, well-trained, and well-equipped Reserve forces would 
augment the Regular forces in an emergency. The system of collec- 
tive defense among free countries would be maintained. Local emer- 
-gencies would be dealt with to prevent their spreading into general 
war. And the American economy would be kept viable and ready 
for quick conversion to full mobilization if necessary. 

Defense expenditures in support of this program were maintained 
at levels far in excess of anything experienced before in peacetime. 
Even so, budgetary considerations had an important influence on the 
implementation of various aspects of this program. Whether our 
military establishment had the proper “mix” of weapon systems and 
manpower to deal effectively with either local emergencies or general 
war remained a matter of continuous debate. Neither the JCS nor 
anyone else could be certain as to the priority needs of the country’s 
security, and force-level decisions and budget allocations continued 
to be based on interservice compromises. 

A task force of the second Hoover Commission in the spring of 1955 
reiterated the old complaint that the National Security Council was 
not providing a clear and integrated national policy. The JCS were 
again charged with being “a trading post” instead of “an objective 
group in which the national interest is paramount.” ?® Like Forrestal, 
Secretary Wilson sought to bring an end to service disputes by setting 
forth and further clarifying the roles and missions of the armed 
services.2° Still the Defense establishment faced continued contro- 
versies over tactical air support, airlift for Army ground forces, anti- 
missile missiles, intermediate range ballistic missiles, carrier vs. 
land-based aviation, and over the adequacy of the existing military 
organizations for meeting future problems.?1_ In recommending a $2.6 
billion cut in new obligational authority requested by Eisenhower for 
1958, the House Appropriations Committee took a critical view of 
interservice rivalries as contributing greatly to the waste of defense 
funds. | 


19 “Defense Procurement: The Vital Role of the National Security Council and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff,”” Five Staff Papers Prepared for the Task Force on Procurement, Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, June 1955. 

* “Functions of the Armed Forces and the Joint Chiefs of Staff,” 1 Oct. 1953, Attach- 
ment to DOD Directive No. 5100.1, 16 Mar. 1954; Secretary of Defense memorandum for 
the members of the Armed Forces Policy Council, 26 Nov. 1956, subject: Clarification of 
roles and missions to improve the effectiveness of operation of the Department of Defense; 
and DOD Directive No. 5160.22, 18 Mar. 1857, subject : Clarification of roles and missions 
of the Department of the Army and the Air Force regarding use of aircraft—all reproduced 
ag appendixes in Donnelly, United States Defense Policies in 1957, pp. 106-119. 

21 Donnelly, United States Defense Policies in 1957, pp. 19-24. 
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Each service, it would seem, is striving to acquire an arsenal of weapons 
complete in itself to carry out any and all possible missions. It is the firm 
belief of the committee that this matter of rivalry is getting completely out 
of control. It is expensive and undesirable, and points up the need for 
more effective control and direction. A sincere and self-sacrificing effort 
must be made by all concerned to substitute real unification for the present 
loose federation.” 

Increasingly, critics charged that the proservice attitudes of the 
individual members of the Joint Chiefs made it difficult for them 
to provide the Secretary of Defense with impartial advice. The ex- 
isting system of three departments headed by a fourth was deemed 
cumbersome and expensive. The imposition of a phalanx of civilians 
at the policy level both in the military departments and the Depart- 
ment of Defense posed problems of “acclimatization” and of coordina- 
tion. Nor did the existing division of America’s Armed Forces seem 
to be attuned to the vastly increased capabilities of modern weapons 
and technology. 

Proposals for further reorganization of the military structure in- 
creased in number and varied in form. Some advocated a military 
staff for the Secretary of Defense, separated from their respective 
services and therefore in a position to render objective advice. Others 
suggested the abolition of the JCS and its replacement by a com- 
mittee of senior officers who would retire or head unified commands 
after their duty with the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Some 
proposed the divorcement of the JCS members from their command 
responsibilities within their respective services so that they could 
devote their full energies to strategic planning and advice. Again 
the plea was made for an armed services general staff with a single 
chief of staff from whom authoritative military advice might be ob- 
tained. And some advocated a sweeping reorganization of the armed 
services along functional lines, grouping forces according to tasks 
which we were likely to face in a future war (strategic, tactical, con- 
tinental defense, antisubmarine, and the like) in place of the conven- 
tional Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine designations.” 


DEFENSE REORGANIZATION IN 1958 


Secretary Wilson was not disposed toward reorganizations that 
would require further changes in the unification laws. He was par- 
ticularly opposed to the establishment of a common supply and serv- 
ice agency for fear that the undertaking would be too vast a task and 
might prove detrimental to the national defense. To achieve greater 
efficiency and economies, however, Wilson introduced single manager- 


= Quoted in Donnelly, op. cit., p. 83. 
@ Donnelly, op. cit., pp. 56—59. 
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ships over common supply and service operations; and he instituted 
an interservice supply support program for areas not covered by the 
single manager plan. 

Several important organizational changes were also effected at 
the Department of Defense level. On 17 March 1957, Wilson ordered 
the merger of the offices of the Assistant Secretaries of Research and 
Development and of Applications Engineering under an Assistant Sec- 
retary for Research and Engineering. Soviet announcement in Au- 
gust 1957 of the successful firing of an ICBM and the launching of 
a Russian space satellite that fall brought increasing pressure to 
centralize the DOD missile program. Wilson’s successor, Neil H. 
McElroy, however, felt that the U.S. program had gone so far and 
had so many ramifications that it was impractical to bring it all into 
one agency. He therefore decided in November 1957 to establish a 
Director of Guided Missiles, reporting directly to him, witb the re- 
sponsibility for overall coordination of the entire program. 

In his state of the Union message, 9 January 1958, President Eisen- 
hower announced McElroy’s decision to concentrate into one organiza- 
tion all the antimissile and satellite technology undertaken within 
the DOD. This Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) would 
manage such projects during the research and early development 
stages, but would as soon as feasible turn the projects over to the 
services which were to deploy the weapons. 

The President’s state of the Union message signaled an early move 
to reorganize the DOD structure still further. The message was 
devoted entirely to two overriding tasks ahead: “to insure our safety 
through strength”; and “to do the constructive work of building a 
genuine peace.” On the first score, Eisenhower reiterated his con- 
viction that we had the “broadly based and efficient defensive strength 
including a great deterrent power” which was, at that point, “our 
best guaranty against war.” Since the Korean armistice, $225 billion 
had been spent to maintain and strengthen this “overall defensive 
shield.” The American people, Eisenhower firmly believed, “will 
say as one man: No matter what the exertions or the sacrifices, we 
shall maintain that necessary strength.” 

But for all his optimism about our existing and potential military 
power, Eisenhower considered a number of actions “not merely de- 
sirable” but “imperative.” The first was “to assure ourselves that 
military organization facilitates rather than hinders the functioning 
of the Military Establishment in maintaining the security of the Na- 
tion.” Repeated congressional and Executive action since World 
War II had fallen short of achieving “maximum organizational ef- 


% Congressional Record, vol. 104, No. 3, 9 Jan. 1958, p. 173; Donnelly, United States 
Defense Policies in 1957, p. 63; Untted States Defense Policies in 1958, pp. 56-59. 
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ficiency in a modern Defense Establishment.” The advent of revolu- 
tionary devices has brought new difficulties, just as the coming of the 
airplane had done a half century earlier. 
Some of the important new weapons which technology has produced do 
not fit into any existing service pattern. They cut across all services, involve 
all services, and transcend all services, at every stage from development 
to operation. In some instances they defy classification according to branch 
of service. 
The attendant uncertainties and jurisdictional disputes, Eisenhower 
lamented, “tend to bewilder and confuse the public and create the 
impression that service differences are damaging the national interest.” 

Pending the outcome of a recently directed special study of the 
problem, Eisenhower set down in terms of objectives the main lines 
that a reorganization should take. First, there was need for “real 
unity . . . inall the principal features of military activity,” and most 
especially in strategic planning and direction. Full coordination was 
needed in the development, production, and use of our “defensive re- 
sources,” particularly with respect to the newer weapons. There was 
need for “a clear subordination of the military services to duly con- 
stituted civilian authority”—a control that “must be real, not merely 
on the surface.” We must make certain, moreover, that excessive 
organizational fragmentation does not create “costly and confusing 
compartments in our scientific and industrial effort.” And finally, 
clear organization, decisive central direction, and unstinted coopera- 
tion of everyone in the Defense establishment would be required “to 
end interservice disputes.” ?° 

At this point, a distinguished panel, headed by Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller and at work since the fall of 1956, came out with a report on 
the military aspect of our international security, which was to have 
a bearing on the proposals. In its consideration of “Defense Or- 
ganization,” the Rockefeller panel pointed to three “critical areas 
of weakness” : 
1—The roles and missions assigned to the individual military services have 

become competitive rather than complementary because they are out of accord 


with both weapons technology and the principal military threats to our na- 
tional safety ; 


2—The present organization and responsibilities of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
preclude the development of a comprehensive and coherent strategic doctrine 
for the United States; 


3—The Secretary of Defense is so burdened with the negative tasks of trying to 
arbitrate and control interservice disputes that he cannot play his full part 
in the initiation and development of high military policy. 


Congressional Record, vol. 104, No. 3, 9 Jan. 1958, p. 178. 
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These difficulties, the panel noted, “are znherent in the present organiza- 
tion of the Defense Department,” and they could not be removed 
“merely by adjustments of the existing structure.” Instead it recom- 
mended basic changes in roles and missions, in the JCS machinery, and 
in the authority of the Secretary of Defense. Implementation of these 
recommendations, the panel believed, would provide “a unity and co- 
herence now absent from our defense organization.” They would be 
“the primary means to achieve economies in our defense structure 
because they will permit a better utilization of resources and eliminate 
the present duplication of functions.” 

With respect to roles and missions, the Rockefeller report recom- 
mended the removal of the military departments from the channel of 
operational command. The departments would cease to be responsible 
for carrying out particular combat missions, and would be confined 
to rendering support with recruitment, training, research, procurement, 
and supply for unified operational commands. Thus relieved of their 
responsibilities for strategic planning and combat operations, the 
service chiefs and their civilian superiors could concentrate on man- 
agement and logistics tasks. 

All our military operational forces would be organized into unified 
commands to perform missions called for by our strategic requirements. 
In any foreseeable conflict each unified command of necessity would 
embrace elements from each military service—land, sea, and air. These 
would be brought together under a single commander. Upon comple- 
tion of their training within the existing services, these units would 
be assigned to the unified commands and would become “organic” to 
the commander and not simply placed temporarily under his “opera- 
tional control.” The composition and missions of these unified com- 
mands, the panel believed, should be kept flexible, subject to 
Presidential determination, so that they might remain abreast of 
technology and of changing strategic needs. Officers in such commands 
could be expected more easily to “transcend the confines of service 
loyalty and address themselves more objectively to strategic problems.” 

As for the JCS, the Rockefeller panel recommended that the Chair- 
man, who alone could give “full-time attention to problems of overall 
strategic doctrine,” should be designated as “Principal Military Ad- 
viser to the Secretary of Defense and the President,” instead of the 
Joint Chiefs collectively. The service chiefs would continue to serve 
on the JCS, “but only as advisers to the Chairman and with particular 
responsibility for the areas of logistics, training, and procurement.” 
The JCS staff would be unified and its organization made analogous 
to that of the functional commands. Such organization of the JCS 
staff and its placement under the direct control of the Chairman, the 
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panel believed, would remove many of the service pressures on its 
members. The panel further proposed that all officers above the rank 
of brigadier general or its equivalent receive their permanent pro- 
motions from the Defense Department and become “officers of the 
Armed Forces of the United States.” With their primary loyalty 
thus transcending service boundaries, these officers would be able to 
take an overall view. Furthermore, this arrangement would be an 
incentive for junior officers on interdepartmental committees to develop 
their capacity for “a broad view” rather than stake their future on 
their ability to defend their service positions. | 

The Rockefeller panel also proposed a further strengthening of the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense. To insure swift reaction in 
wartime, the line of operational command should be from the President 
and the Secretary of Defense as “deputy commander-in-chief” to the 
functional commanders through the JCS Chairman in his capacity 
as Principal Military Adviser. The line of “logistic command” would 
run from the President through the Secretary of Defense to the three 
service Secretaries. The Secretary of Defense would have authority 
' over all research, development, and procurement. He would be em- 
powered to cancel and transfer service programs together with their 
appropriations. He should also be given a direct appropriation for 
the conduct of research and development programs at the DOD level. 
In the place ‘of “a series of compromises,” there would thus be pro- 
vided “a clear sense of direction” in weapons development, and we 
would be in a better position to keep up and stay ahead in the tech- 
nological race.?° 

On 3 April 1958, President Eisenhower presented to the Congress 
his proposals for Defense reorganization. In requesting revision of the 
unification laws, he made clear his belief that future wars would be 
fought in all elements, with all services operating under unified com- 
mand in a single, concentrated effort. He deemed it essential, there- 
fore, that the peacetime structure and activities of the DOD be set 
to conform to this concept. “The need for greater unity today,” the 
President stated, “is most acute at two points—in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and in the major operational commands a 
ble for actual combat in the event of war.” ?” 

The President’s specific reform proposals may be considered in five 
major categories: (1) unified commands; (2) operational command 
channels; (3) the JCS; (4) Defense administration; and (5) research 
and development. The entire defense organization, Eisenhower made 

% Rockef: yer. Brothers Fund, International Securtty—The ape Aspect, Report of 


Panel II of the Special Studies Project, America at Mid-Century ries, Garden City, 
Doubleday, 1908, pp. 27-35. 


7 Message to the Congress, 3 Apr. 1958, White House Press Release. 
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it clear, exists to make the unified commands effective. As the “cutting 
edge” of our military machine, these combat commands would be 
among the first to meet and engage the enemy. This concept had been 
tried and had proven its worth in World War ITI and in the Korean 
War. 

Yet, the President indicated, the situation in 1958 was not satis- 
factory. The unified commands were not truly unified. Though 
expected to be ready for combat in the face of decreased warning time, 
the commander was forced to operate in peacetime under a diluted 
command concept. Service chiefs retained direct command over ele- 
ments of their forces assigned to the unified command, and the full 
authority enjoyed by the wartime combat commander would not 
become effective until an emergency occurred. To correct this situ- 
ation, the President proposed two actions: (1) to give the unified 
commander unquestioned authority over all units in his command; 
and (2) to have forces assigned to, and removed from, the unified 
command only by direction of the Commander in Chief or the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and not by orders of the individual military 
departments. 

Existing operational command channels involved four levels of 
control. These channels ran from the President to the Secretary of 
Defense, thence through the JCS to the Secretary of the military 
department acting as executive agency for a unified command, then 
to the military service chief, and finally to the unified commander. 
This arrangement, the President felt, was cumbersome and unreliable 
in peacetime and was not usable in time of war. Secretaries and 
military chiefs of the services, he stated, “should not direct unified 
operations, and therefore should be removed from the command chan- 
nel.” Under the proposed legislation, the Secretary of Defense alone 
would be granted responsibility for military operations. 

The President further proposed adjustment of the JCS structure 
to complement the recommendations concerning the unified commands 
and operational command channels and to speed the decision-making 
process. Three major weaknesses were cited: (1) the lack of an in- 
‘tegrated JCS operations division and the reliance upon a committee 
system under which service representatives acted upon documents pre- 
pared by various staff groups before these documents were forwarded 
to the Chiefs themselves; (2) the limitation of the JCS staff to only 
210 officers; and (3) the heavy burdens of the individual JCS mem- 
bers as Chiefs of their respective services, without clear authority 
to delegate these responsibilities to their Vice Chiefs. Moreover, the 
authority of the JCS Chairman with respect to the management of 
the Joint Staff was not as strong as might be expected. The Director 
of the Joint Staff, for example, was appointed by the Joint Chiefs 
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collectively with the approval of the Secretary of Defense. Further, 
the Joint Chiefs were expected to assign duties to the staff. Under 
Eisenhower’s proposals, these JCS responsibilities would devolve on 
the Chairman. 

Problems in Defense administration were also marked for cor- 
rective action. Though the Secretary of Defense had been given 
unqualified “direction, authority and control” over the DOD, the 
National Security Act Amendments of 1949 retained restrictive pro- 
visions. He could not abolish, reassign, or transfer assigned com- 
batant functions, and the law required that the military departments 
be “separately administered” by their respective Secretaries. As a 
consequence, the Secretary of Defense was unable to take many actions 
to achieve greater effectiveness and economy in the Defense establish- 
ment. In addition, the role of the Assistant Secretaries of Defense 
required clarification, particularly in respect to their issuance of 
orders to the military departments and the place and authority of the 
individual service Secretaries in such cases. 

Finally, Eisenhower sought to strengthen the contro] and super- 
vision by the Secretary of Defense over the crucial fields of science 
and technology. Centralized management of research and develop- 
ment, he believed, would avoid duplication and prevent gaps in this 
program. The President proposed that the position of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and Engineering be upgraded to 
that of a Director and that the entire effort be placed under him. It 
would be the job of this Director of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing to plan to meet the national military objectives instead of the 
more limited requirements of each of the services. Programs which 
showed no promise or which were unnecessarily duplicative would be 
abandoned, while the promising programs would be released for de- 
velopment or production.”® 

The President’s plan encompassed actions that he could take himself 
and others that required legislative sanction. The latter were sub- 
mitted to the Congress in the form of a draft reorganization bill. 
The Congress was in some respects rather critical, and attempts were 
made to slow down the trend toward centralization in the Defense 
establishment. The integrity of the military departments, the 
powers to be given to the Secretary of Defense, and the character of 
the latter’s military staff were matters of extensive debate.” As 

® President’s Message, Recommendations Relative to Our Entire Defense Establishment, 
U.S. Congress, House Doc. No. 336, 85th Cong., 2d sess., Wash., GPO, 1958. 

®U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Armed Services, Hearings on Department of 
Defense Reorganization Act of 1958, 85th Cong., 2d sess., Wash., GPO, 1958 ; House Com- 


mittee on Armed Services, Department of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958, Report No. 
1765, 85th Cong., 2d sese., Wash., GPO, 1958. 
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finally enacted, 6 August 1958, the Department of Defense Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1958 accepted most of the President’s recommendations, 
but modifications were made in areas wherein congressional prerog- 
atives might be invaded and where the traditional alinement of the 
services might be disturbed.” 

The Act sought first to increase the effectiveness of the unified and 
specified commands.*! The new law states: 

With the advice and assistance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff the President, 
through the Secretary of Defense, shall establish unified or specified com- 
batant commands for the performance of military missions, and shall de- 
termine the force structure of such combatant commands to be composed 
of forces of the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the 
Department of the Air Force, which shall then be assigned to such com- 
batant commands by the departments concerned for the performance of 
such military missions. | 

Forces assigned to unified or specified commands, the Act makes 
crystal clear, “shall be under the full operational command” of the 
unified or specified commander. They can be withdrawn from such 
commands only by authority of the Secretary of Defense, with the 
President’s approval. 

The chain of operational command thus now runs from the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of Defense to the unified and specified combat 
commanders. The “executive agency” system whereby the depart- 
mental Secretaries were in the operational chain of command was 
discontinued. Earlier language providing for statutory command 
authority of the military chiefs of the armed services was repealed. 
The chain of command for support activities, such as training and 
logistics, continues as before through the departmental Secretaries 





072 Stat. 511. 

The JCS define a unified command as a command “with a broad continuing mission, 
under a single commander and composed of significant assigned components of two or more 
Services, and which is established and so designated by the President, through the Secretary 
of Defense with the advice and assistance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or, when so authorized 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by a commander of an existing unified command established 
by the President.’”’ A specified command is defined as a command, normally composed of 
forces from but one Service, “which has a broad continuing mission and which is estab- 
lished and so designated by the President through the Secretary of Defense with the advice 
and assistance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, (JCS, Dictionary of United States Military 
Terms for Joint Usage, JCS Pub. 1, 1 Feb. 1962). ‘Undfied commands are not new in U:S. 
military history. ‘They were created during World War II to meet the requirements of 
global warfare. After World War II, unified commands were activated to carry out peace- 
time missions and to fight the war in Korea. Critical requirements for improved air 
defense of the United States in the face of growing Communist power led to the creation 
of a joint Continental Air Defense Command, the U.S. components of the North American 
Air Defense Command (NORAD). (With Canadian elements also in NORAD, this overall 
command is in fact a combined command. At the time of the 1958 Act, there were six 
unified commands (AlasKan, Atlantic, Caribbean, European, Pacific, and Continental Air 
Defense) and two specified commands (Strategic Air Command and the Naval Forces 
Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean). Reorganization of these commands in accordance 
with the conditions set forth in the 1958 Act was accomplished, according to a schedule, 
between mid-September 1958 and 1 January 1959. 
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and the service chiefs. With respect to those elements that are not a 
part of a unified or specified command, the 1958 Act allows the service 
chiefs “supervision over such of the members and organization” of 
their respective services as the particular service secretary may deter- 
mine. The streamlining of the command line to the unified and 
specified commands, Defense Secretary Thomas S. Gates indicated 
some 2 years later, “has proved highly satisfactory, and could be of 
critical importance in a time of emergency.” * 

The 1958 Act further brought significant changes in the JCS struc- 
ture. It authorized a Joint Staff strength of 400 officers, to be se- 
lected in approximately equal numbers from the Army, the Navy and 
Marine Corps, and the Air Force. Except in time of war, Joint Staff 
duty would be limited to 3 years, and an officer’s reassignment to JCS 
duty within 3 years after completion of such a tour was restricted. 
The purpose of the restriction was to prevent the emergence of an 
Armed Forces General Staff, with some officers serving a large part 
of their career on it. “The Joint Staff,” the 1958 Act stated, “shall 
not operate or be organized as an overall Armed Forces General Staff 
and shall have no executive authority.” It may, however, “be or- 
ganized and may operate along conventional staff lines to support the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in discharging their assigned responsibilities.” 
In the attendant organizational adjustments, the traditional JCS sys- 
tem of committees, groups, and working teams, in existence since 1942, 
was abolished; and a unified joint staff with directorates in the same 
fields of interest and responsibility, patterned after the practice in 
unified commands, was instituted. 

The 1958 law increased the authority of the Chairman of the JCS, 
but not to an absolute degree. He was authorized to have an equal 
vote with the other members of the JCS. His selection of the Director 
of the Joint Staff was to be “in consultation with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and with the approval of the Secretary of Defense.” The law 
further provided that the Joint Staff “shall perform such duties as 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Chairman prescribes,” and that the 
Chairman manages the Joint Staff and its Director “on behalf of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

During the hearings on the 1958 Act, the question was raised as to 
whether the members of the JCS could effectively serve two masters, 
that is, their own services and the national interest. The idea of 
separating the positions of members of the JCS and of service chiefs 
was explored in detail, but it was rejected as potentially unrealistic 

= Organizing for National Security, Hearings before the Subcommittee on Nationa) Policy 
Machinery (under the chairmanship of Senator Henry M. Jackson) of the Committee on 


Government Operations, U.S. Senate (hereinafter cited as Jackson Subcommittee Hear- 
ings), vol. I, Wash., GPO, 1961, p. 729. 
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and harmful. To ease the two-hat burden of the service chiefs, how- 
ever, the new law provided that they might delegate or prescribe duties 
to their Vice Chiefs with the approval of their respective service 
Secretaries. It was expected that the individual members of the JCS 
would consider their duty with this body to be their principal responsi- 
bility. With service Secretaries no longer interposed in the chain of 
operational command and with a Joint Staff which seemed adequate 
in size and organization, it was hoped that the JCS could deal more 
effectively with matters of command and higher strategic direction, 
while leaving to the military departments the job of rendering ad- 
ministrative and logistic support for combat units. 

Again looking toward improved support of the combatant forces, 
the 1958 Act authorized changes in defense administration calculated 
to strengthen the authority of the Secretary of Defense and eliminate 
interservice disputes and delays. Transfer, reassignment, abolition, 
and consolidation of combatant functions were permitted, but only 
after due notice to the House and Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tees and in the absence of resolutions rejecting such action. The 
President could take such action in case of “hostilities or imminent 
threat of hostilities,” and it would remain in effect at his will until 
the end of the threat or the hostilities. The Secretary of Defense 
could “assign, or reassign, to one or more departments or services, the 
development and operational use of new weapons or weapons systems.” 
In the interest of “effectiveness, economy, or efficiency,” moreover, he 
could create “a single agency” or other appropriate organizational 
entity to carry out “any supply or service activity common to more 
than one military department.” Such common supply or service 
activity, the law emphasized, was not to be considered a “major com- 
batant function” in the reshuffling of which, as was indicated above, 
the Secretary of Defense was subject to restriction. 

The Congress agreed that the previous statutory provision that the 
military departments would be “separately administered” had caused 
some confusion since it implied a condition of administrative auton- 
omy. The 1958 Act sought to clarify OSD-departmental relation- 
ships. The departments were to be “separately organized” under their 
own Secretaries, but the latter would be responsible to the Secretary 
of Defense for the operation as well as the efficiency of their respec- 
tive departments. Assistant Secretaries of Defense could give orders 
to a military department when authorized to do so in a particular sub- 
ject-area, but such orders had to be given through the service Secre- 
tary or his designee. Service Secretaries, their civilian assistants and 
the military personnel were expected to “cooperate fully” with OSD 
personnel “in a continuous effort to achieve efficient administration of 
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the Department of Defense and effectively to carry out the direction, 
authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense.” 

On one point, however, the Congress refused to give way: the right 
of departmental Secretaries or service chiefs to present recommenda- 
tions to Congress, after first informing the Secretary of Defense. The 
President had asked for repeal of this authority; and Secretary Mc- 
Elroy expressed the belief that, though this provision had never been 
used, its preservation in the law was a “disruptive influence.” The 
mere existence of the right, McElroy stated, “tends psychologically 
to undermine necessary administrative loyalties and to foster inter- 
service rivalries and disunity.” * But Congress was not disposed to 
acquiesce in any action that might tend to isolate it from military 
views on matters vital to the national security. * 

The legislative branch shared the view of the President that the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense for research and development 
required clarification and strengthening. In place of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and Engineering, the 1958 Act 
created the new post of Director of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing. Taking precedence immediately following the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, and the service Secretaries, 
this official would be the principal adviser to the Secretary of Defense 
on scientific and technical matters. In this capacity he would “super- 
vise all research and engineering activities in the Department of De- 
fense” and “direct and control (including their assignment or reassign- 
ment) research and engineering activities that the Secretary of 
Defense deems to require centralized management.” With the 
President’s approval, the Secretary of Defense or his designee could 
engage in basic and applied research projects, utilizing outside con- 
tracts, other Government agencies, the military departments, or em- 
ployees and consultants of the Department of Defense. 

A further action to improve technical activities of the DOD con- 
cerned the interservice transfer of officers. Authority for such trans- 
fers, the President said, was needed to permit specially qualified 
officers to contribute to the success of an activity of a sister service 
without interrupting their service careers. The 1958 Act authorized 
the President to make interservice transfers. Officers thus trans- 
ferred, however, were not to be assigned precedence or relative rank 
higher than that which they held on the day prior to such transfer. 

Many significant benefits were expected to flow from the 1958 re- 
organization of the Defense establishment. Our operational forces 

3 Senate Armed Services Committee, Hearings on Department of Defense Reorganization 
Act of 1958, p. 12. 


* Charles H. Donnelly, United States Defense Policies in 1958, House Armed Services 
Committee, 86th Cong., 1st sess., House Doc. No. 227, Wash., GPO, 1958, p. 54. 
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would be effectively organized into unified commands for the attain- 
ment of national objectives. Military command channels would be 
streamlined. The JCS would have a larger professional staff for 
unified strategic planning, and it would be in a better position to assist 
the Secretary of Defense in his direction of the unified commands. 
With the clarification and strengthening of his authority, the Secre- 
tary of Defense would be better able to function as agent of the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief. His broadened powers over service 
roles and missions and over military research and development would 
enable the Secretary of Defense to increase the overall efficiency of the 
DOD and to curtail the earlier tendency toward service rivalry and 
controversy. 

These benefits would be realized without jeopardy to the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of the Congress regarding our Armed Forces. The 
strategic direction of the combatant forces would be unified and their 
operations integrated, even though the establishment of “a single 
Chief of Staff” or of “an overall armed forces general staff” was ex- 
pressly prohibited. ‘The three departments—“the Army, the Navy 
(including naval aviation and the U.S. Marine Corps), and the Air 
Force”—would remain “separately organized” under their respective 
Secretaries, but they would function “under the direction, authority, 
and control of the Secretary of Defense.” Though alteration of serv- 
ice combat missions was subject to congressional checks, the Secretary 
of Defense now enjoyed much greater authority and flexibility in this 
regard, and even more so with respect to weapons development and 
other logistics functions. In essence, the vast increase in the authority 
of the Secretary of Defense was achieved by downgrading the powers 
of the service Secretaries. The military departments were left to act 
essentially as agencies in support of the unified and specified com- 
mands. With them remained heavy responsibilities for recruiting, 
training, equipping, and supporting the Armed Forces, but no longer 
were they in the line of operational command over combat units. 


CONTINUING ADJUSTMENTS AND CONTINUING 
PROBLEMS 


By the time of the close of the Eisenhower administration, the 
sweeping reorganization prescribed by the 1958 Act had been in effect 
only some 2 years. Already it was clear that the reorganization had 
made a substantial imprint on DOD operations. Within the frame- 
work of the Act, moreover, a number of administrative measures were 
taken to achieve further improvements. Shortly after he took office 
in December 1959, Secretary Gates sought to keep himself informed 
promptly of any divergences within the JCS. To his mind, it was 
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both natural and helpful to have differences of opinion on complex 
and vital security problems; but the important thing was to resolve 
“splits” promptly. To this end, Gates instituted a procedure where he 
would sit with the Joint Chiefs to consider disputed issues and either 
settle the matters or present them to the President for decision.* Be- 
tween 21 January and 13 June 1960, besides other matters for discus- 
sion, there were six specific issues, involving command arrangements, 
military planning and doctrine, and the military assistance program, 
on which decisions had to be made. Five of these decisions, Gates re- 
ported, were made before the meeting ended, and the other was made 
within a week.* 

A number of other important administrative changes were intro- 
duced. The staff of the Office of Director of Guided Missiles and 
ARPA were brought under the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, thus making the latter the chief architect of the military 
space program. In April 1960, the supervision and coordination of 
the test ranges, tracking stations, and other facilities used in the missile 
and space programs were also centralized under his direction. 
Establishment of a Defense Communications Agency was approved 
the following month, for the purpose of centralizing operational 
control and supervision of all long-haul communications requirements 
of the DOD. 

Improvements were also effected in the presentation and disposi- 
tion of defense budgets. The military section of the President’s 1960 
budget took on a new form. Instead of groupings by departments, 
defense expenditures were presented in terms of major program 
areas—military personnel; operation and maintenance; procurement ; 
research, development, test and evaluation; military construction; 
and revolving and management funds. The budget for 1961 added 
“military assistance” as another area. The focus was thus on pro- 
gram areas rather than on the military departments. In addition, 
by indicating the services’ estimates side by side under these main 
headings, it was easy to compare how the departments fared against 
one another in each category. In fashioning the 1958 Act, the Con- 
gress was loath to give the Secretary of Defense the latitude which 
Eisenhower thought he should have in handling defense funds. Later, 
however, it authorized the Secretary some measure of flexibility, in- 
cluding the transfer annually of $150 million from other accounts to 
a defense emergency fund for research and development.*" 

% Charles H. Donnelly, United States Defense Policies in 1959, House Doc. No. 432, 
86th Cong., 2d sess., Wash., GPO, 1960, pp. 59, 121. 

3 Jackson Subcommittee Hearings, pp. 729-730. 


% Donnelly, United States Defense Policies in 1959, pp. 84-85; United Statea Defense 
Policies in 1960, House Doc. No. 207, 87th Cong., 1st sess., Wash., GPO, 1961, pp. 102-103. 
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For all these forward steps, however, criticism of Defense organ1- 
zation continued. Underlying much of this criticism was the un- 
ceasing debate on the strategy and weapon systems best suited to 
deter or to deal with Soviet aggression. Some advocated continued 
emphasis on our nuclear striking power as the overriding requirement 
for national survival. Others believed that “nuclear parity” and the 
full implications of a nuclear holocaust demanded greater flexibility, 
with emphasis on the capability to wage conflicts on levels below that 
of all-out, mutually suicidal war. Again the point was made that 
the machinery of the NSC and the DOD was not geared to provide 
clear guidance and prompt decisions for the formulation of military 
strategy. Testifying in June 1960 before a Senate Subcommittee on 
National Policy Machinery, under the chairmanship of Senator Henry 
M. Jackson, General Maxwell D. Taylor, former Army Chief of Staff, 
indicated that as a result of this defect, the JCS “have often been at 
odds over what is expected of the Armed Forces and have been unable 
to agree on the size and kinds of forces needed to provide the mili- 
tary component of the national strategy.” In the absence of agree- 
ment by the military chiefs, he asserted, “economic and budgetary 
factors have come to play an overriding part in determining military 


posture.” 

. . . Bach year the services receive rigid budget guidelines which control 

the growth, direction, and evolution of the Armed Forces. These guide- 

lines are often set with little knowledge of their strategic implications.” 

In this atmosphere, service roles and missions, operational control 
of new weapons, the demand for instant readiness of the combat 
forces, and a tendency to build up separate capabilities—all were 
matters of recurring differences and criticism. Coordination with 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) on 
space activities and with the State Department in the planning and 
execution of national security policy left something to be desired. 
Rotation of officers and inability to attract and hold able civilians 
for staff positions were continuing obstacles to efficiency in defense 
management. Though the 1958 Act had strengthened civilian control 
of the military, many saw the need for considerably more knowledge, 
experience, and effort to insure the effective implementation of this 
principle. On this last point, the view of General Taylor is especially 
significant : 

. we have the strange phenomenon of the partial loss of control of the 
military in a Government where all parties, including the military, are 
dedicated to the principle of civilian control. The implementation of the 


principle has been too often confused with the need for layers of civilians 
between the responsible military chiefs and the seats of decisionmaking 


8 Jackson Subcommittee Hearings, p. 769. 
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authority. Actually such layering often contributes to the opacity of 
guidance reaching the military as well as to the filtering out of responsible 
military advice needed in formulating high policy. True civilian control, 
on the other hand, should be such as to assure that the military build forces 
of a size and kind consistent with the approved national policy and capable 
of providing the President and the Secretary of State with a flexible tool 
for defense and maneuver.” 


The proposed cures, like the complaints, had a familiar ring: a 
reevaluation of our defense strategy; a better spread of our resources 
to meet lesser contingencies and prevent general war; establishment 
of a single chief of staff; budget formulation on the basis of opera- 
tional functions (atomic retaliatory forces, overseas deployments, con- 
tinental air defense forces, limited war expeditionary forces, and the 
hike) rather than in terms of the separate services; a complete merger 
of the services; and a closer synchronization of our military power 
with our foreign policy requirements.*° 

Bills were introduced both in 1959 and in 1960, to provide for 
varying degrees of additional unification. The consensus of the Con- 
gress appeared to be, however, to give the 1958 Act more time to 
prove its worth. In his testimony before the Jackson subcommittee 
in mid-June 1960, Secretary Gates voiced the view that the 1958 
Act provided an effective framework for operations and that ad- 
ministrative action for further improvements was feasible and would 
always be in order. 


In my judgment, the Department of Defense has at present a sound basis 
of organization within which it can discharge its responsibilities. An or- 
ganization as large and complex as the Defense Department is always 
subject to administrative improvement. In the future the emergence of new 
problems, new concepts causing a shifting of emphasis in procurement and 
research, and the ideas contributed by successive administrators all could 
indicate changes in both structures and operation desirable. Since weapons 
technology and military strategy are undergoing a continuous and increas- 
ingly rapid evolution, there probably can never be an ideal or permanent 
solution. A primary need, therefore, will always be flexibility, to be used 
as necessary to meet changing requirements. . . . I would suggest no further 
statutory changes until we have more thoroughly digested this 1958 re- 
organization and learned, by living with it, of any further changes in the 
law which might be indicated.“ 


The pressure of “must” legislation in a pivotal national election year 
ruled out congressional action on this subject. 


® Tbid., pp. 769-770. 

“ Donnelly, United States Defense Policies in 1958, pp. 101-102; United States Defense 
Policies in 1959, pp. 3, 17-26, 57-60, 98, 101; United States Defense Policies in 1960, pp. 
5-29, 60-62, 72, 102; Maxwell D. Taylor, The Uncertain Trumpet, N.Y. Harper, 1959; 
A. C. Enthoven and H. S. Rown, An Analysis of Defense Organization, Rand Corporation 
Report, p. 1640, 17 Mar. 1959; Francis W. Laurent, Organization for Military Defense of 
the United States, 1799-1959, a publication of the National Security Studies Group at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., Dec. 1960, pp. 59-70. 

“. Jackson Subcommittee Hearings, p. 729. 
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By the end of 1960, the Jackson subcommittee was well along with 
its study of how our Government can best organize to formulate 
and execute national security policy. In his “Final Statement” in 
mid-November of the following year, Senator Jackson emphasized, 
among other things, that “the heart problem of national security is 
not reorganization—it is getting our best people into key foreign 
policy and defense posts.” 

Good national security policy requires both good policymakers and good 
policy machinery. But organizational changes cannot solve problems which 
are really not due to organizational weaknesses.“ 

In viewing “the Pentagon,” the Jackson subcommittee staff a year 
earlier had expressed the same thought: “one must guard against 
seeking organizational solutions for problems which are not really 
organizational in origin.” It saw “better ways to relate military 
power more closely to foreign policy requirements.” Promising paths 
to reform, in its judgment, pointed in the direction of— 

more vigorous employment of the broad authority already invested in the 

Secretary of Defense; more active participation of the Secretary of De- 

fense in the deliberations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; increased reliance 

upon the Joint Staff for planning; an acceleration of existing trends toward 
functional commands; a budgetary process more consonant with the re- 
quirements of modern weapons technology; a promotion system which en- 
courages officers to become versed in the broad problems of national 
security ; a Pentagon career service which does more to develop outstand- 
ing civilian officials; and selecting for top policy positions only candidates 
willing to remain in their posts well beyond the period of apprenticeship 
on their jobs.@ 

The incoming Kennedy Administration was to have the benefit of 

this counsel. 

4 Organizing for National Security—Staff Reports and Recommendations Submitted to 
the Committee on Government Operations, U.S. Senate, by its Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery, Wash., GPO, 1961 (hereinafter cited as Jackson Subcommittee Staff 


Reports and Recommendations), pp. 4—5. 
Jackson Subcommittee Staff Reporte and Recommendations, p. 23. 
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KENNEDY’S GUIDING POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


John F. Kennedy assumed the Presidency with a high sense of 
national purpose. In his inaugural address, 20 January 1961, he said: 

Let every nation know, whether it wishes us well or ill, that we shall pay 
any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, support any friend, oppose 
any foe to assure the survival and success of liberty. 

To our old allies, he pledged “the loyalty of faithful friends.” To the 
new nations that had joined the ranks of the free, he pledged “our 
word that one form of colonial control shall not have passed away 
merely to be replaced by a far more iron tyranny.” To our sister 
republics south of the border, he offered a special pledge—“a new 
alliance for progress” to help free men and free governments cast off 
the chains of poverty, and to join with our neighbors in opposing 
aggression or subversion anywhere in the Americas. To the United 
Nations, Kennedy renewed our pledge of support—“to prevent it from 
becoming merely a forum for invective, to strengthen its shield of the 
new and the weak, and to enlarge the area in which its writ may run.” 
Finally, to our potential adversaries, he offered not a pledge but a 
request: “that both sides begin anew the quest for peace, before the 
dark powers of destruction unleashed by science engulf all humanity 
in planned or accidental self-destruction.” 

We dare not tempt them with weakness. For only when our arms are 
sufficient beyond doubt can we be certain beyond doubt that they will never 
be employed. 

But neither can two great and powerful groups of nations take comfort 
from our present course—both sides over-burdened by the cost of modern 
weapons, both rightly alarmed by the steady spread of the deadly atom, 
yet both racing to alter that uncertain balance of terror that stays the 
hand of mankind’s final war. 

So let us begin anew—remembering on both sides that civility is not a 
sign of weakness, and sincerity is always subject to proof. Let us never 
negotiate out of fear. But let us never fear to negotiate. 

The tide of events, however, quickly dispelled Kennedy’s hopes for 
an easing of world tensions. Though in office little over a week, he 
was frank to admit that he was “staggered” by the enormity of the 
trials—the “worldwide challenges”—that lay ahead of him. In his 
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state of the Union message, 30 January 1961, Kennedy told the 
Congress: 

. . . Bach day the crises multiply. Each day their solution grows more 

difficult. Each day we draw nearer the hour of maximum danger, as 

weapons spread and hostile forces grow stronger. I feel I must inform the 

Congress that our analyses over the last ten days make it clear that, in 

each of the principal areas of crisis, the tide of events has been running 

out and time has not been our friend. 
In Asia, the Chinese Communists were menacing the security of the 
entire area, from the borders of India and South Vietnam to the jun- 
gles of Laos. In Africa, the Congo was torn by civil strife, political 
unrest, and public disorder. In Latin America, the Communists had 
gained a foothold in Cuba. And in Europe, our alliances had not lived 
up to their expectations. 

As one means to meet these worldwide challenges, Kennedy in- 
structed his Secretary of Defense, Robert S. McNamara, to reappraise 
“our entire defense strategy—our ability to fulfill our commitments, 
the effectiveness, vulnerability, and dispersal of our strategic bases, 
forces, and warning systems, the efficiency and economy of our opera- 
tion and organization, the elimination of obsolete bases and installa- 
tions, and the adequacy, modernization and mobility of our present 
conventional and nuclear forces and weapons systems in the light of 
present and future dangers.” Steps were initiated immediately and 
were taken progressively, as “the 1961 review” unfolded and world 
crises mounted, to effect a substantial augmentation of both our nuclear 
and limited war capabilities. Ina series of messages, Kennedy recom- 
mended and the Congress approved, with relatively little dissent, a 
defense appropriation of $46.7 billion for FY 1962—$6.4 billion over 
the fiscal 1961 appropriation and $5.9 billion over that proposed by 
Kisenhower before leaving office. Further increases, together with an 
authorization of $1.6 billion for military assistance, brought the funds 
available to the Defense Department in the 1962 budget for its military 
activities to some $50 billion—tl -* highest level since the Korean War. 

In his “Special Message on the Defense Budget,” submitted to the 
Congress on 28 March 1961, President Kennedy set forth a series of 
“basic defense policies” which were to serve as “the essential] guidelines 
and standards to be followed by all civilian and military personnel 
_ who work on behalf of our nation’s security.” In brief, these were: 

1. The primary purpose of our arms 1s peace, not war. 

2. Our arms will never be used to strike the first blow in any attack. 

3. Our arms must be adequate to meet our commitments and ensure 
our security, without being bound by arbitrary budget ceilings. 

4. Our arms must be subject to ultimate civilian control and com- 
mand at all times, in war as well as peace. 
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5. Our strategic arms and defenses must be adequate to deter any 
deliberate nuclear attack on the United States or our allies. 

6. The strength and deployment of our forces in combination 
with those of our allies should be sufficiently powerful and 
mobile to prevent the steady erosion of the Free World 
through limited wars; and it is this role that should constitute 
the primary mission of our overseas forces. 

7. Our defense posture must be both flexible and determined. 

8. Our defense posture must be designed to reduce the danger 
of irrational or unpremeditated general war—the danger of 
an unnecessary escalation of a small war into a larger one, 
or of miscalculation or misinterpretation of an incident or 
enemy intention. 

Kennedy stressed at the same time the urgent need for eliminating 

waste and duplication in the Defense Department as well as projects 

of only marginal usefulness. This, he told the Congress, 
... is a long and arduous undertaking, resisted by special arguments and 
interests from economic, military, technical and other special groups. There 
are hundreds of ways, most of them with some merit, for spending billions 
of dollars on defense; and it is understandable that every critic of this 
Budget will have a strong preference for economy on some expenditures 
other than those that affect his branch of the service, or his plant, or his 
community. 

But hard decisions must be made. Unneeded facilities or projects must 
be phased out. The defense establishment must be lean and fit, efficient and 
effective, always adjusting to new opportunities and advances, and planning 
for the future. The national interest must be weighed against special or 
local interest... 


BUILDING ON THE EXISTING DEFENSE STRUCTURE 


Guided by these basic tenets, McNamara moved quickly toward the 
attainment of the two goals embodied in the President’s message: to 
develop defense programs geared to discouraging limited wars no 
less than an all-out nuclear exchange; and to effect improvements in 
organization and management which would enable the Department to 
earry out its missions more effectively and at less cost. McNamara 
saw the two goals as “complementary,” for the savings obtained 
through the elimination of waste, duplication, and marginal activities 
“make possible greater military strength at less cost to the American 
people.” 

A 44-year-old Republican who had been president of the Ford Motor 
Co., McNamara soon established a reputation for drive, toughminded- 
ness, and undisputed leadership over “the Pentagon.” With gather- 
ing international crises and a boost of over $6 billion in the fiscal 1962 


684183 O—63—__5 
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budget for both conventional and nuclear forces of all three services, 
McNamara had much smoother sailing than did his predecessors under 
the Eisenhower administration. By the end of 1961, he could point 
to a very substantial strengthening and diversification of our military 
capability to respond to Communist-fostered challenges. He could 
point also to many improvements in administration: more reliable 
and meaningful information to assist top management in the decision- 
making processes ; better organizational controls through the clarifica- 
tion of responsibilities; and less costly ways of doing the job.* 

Proposals of the Symington Committee on the Defense Establish- 
ment. McNamara effected his administrative reforms without having 
to seek statutory changes and incurring congressional and service op- 
position. Such opposition might well have resulted had Kennedy 
sought to implement the recommendations of a committee which he 
had appointed, while still a presidential candidate, to study the orga- 
nization and management of the DOD and its related agencies. With 
Senator Stuart Symington as its head, the committee had been asked 
to recommend the legislative and executive measures that should be 
taken to achieve “two primary and related objectives”: (1) to obtain 
a defense adequate to protect the Nation and enable it to discharge its 
international] responsibilities; and (2) to obtain such defense “within 
the framework of a free and solvent economic system.” ? 

The Symington report, released 5 December 1960, was critical of 
the continued organization of the armed forces “on the basis of 
whether a military man travels on land, sea or air.” Under the exist- 
ing “multilayered” structure, administrative leadtime could be re- 
duced only by “crash procedures” for key programs. Defense plan- 
ning, the committee noted, represented at best “a series of com- 
promised positions among the military services,” preconditioned by 
the service environment to which the JCS members had to return 
after each session of that body. It saw no prospect of improvement 
as long as the JCS members retained their “two-hatted character.” 
Nor could the Joint Staff become fully effective in developing the basis 
for clear military judgment unless the influence then exercised by 
separate service thinking was sharply reduced. More effective use 
of manpower and material resources could only be achieved through 
“a flexible organization conforming to the present day nature of mili- 
tary missions instead of traditional service concepts.” 

To this end, the Symington committee recommended sweeping 
changes in Defense organization. The existing departmental struc- 
ture of the Army, Navy, and Air Force would be eliminated, leaving 


1 Department of Defense Annual Report for Fiscal Year 1961, Wash., GPO, 1962, pp. 3-44. 
2 Senator John F. Kennedy, Press Release, 14 Sep. 1960. 
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the military services as “separate organic units within a single Defense 
Department.” The JCS would be abolished but not the Joint Staff. 
The Chairman would become Chairman of the Joint Staff and would 
be the principal military adviser to the President and the Secretary 
of Defense. The Chairman would also preside over a Military Ad- 
visory Council—a group of senior officers from all the services who 
would be appointed by the President and would no longer be respon- 
sible to the services and would not return to them. Service chiefs 
would report to the Secretary of Defense and would not serve on either 
the Joint Staff or the Military Advisory Council. A new Under 
Secretary for Weapons Systems and another for Administration 
would be created, and the existing offices of Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense together with the 15 service secretarial offices would be 
abolished and their responsibilities taken up by Directorates under the 
jurisdiction of the Under Secretaries. Three unified commands 
would be constituted—a Strategic Command responsible for all stra- 
tegic missions; a Tactical Command responsible for all limited and 
conventia] defense missions; and a Defense Command responsible for 
all continental defense missions. Regional or area specified com- 
mands, if required, would be composed of units assigned from the 
unified commands. All commanders would report directly to the 
Chairman of the Joint Staff. There would also be a unified Com- 
mand in charge of the National Guard and Reserve units of the 
services, and it would be responsible for civil defense and would like- 
wise report to the Chairman of the Joint Staff. All defense funds 
would be appropriated to the Secretary of Defense, and certain cate- 
gories of funds, like those for research and development and long 
leadtime procurement, would be on a multi-year instead of a one-year 
justification and appropriation cycle.’ 

President-elect Kennedy apparently preferred to wait until Mc- 
Namara was on board and had a chance to look into the situation and 
possibly make other studies before deciding on a course of action. 
Over 100 study projects were initiated in the spring of 1961, many 
of which were aimed at eliminating duplication and needless expen- 
ditures and assisting the Secretary in carrying out the basic intent of 
the DOD Reorganization Act of 1958—“to provide more effective, 
efficient, and economical administration.” After 6 months in office, 
McNamara indicated to the Jackson subcommittee his belief that he 
had sufficient authority to effect the organizational changes which 
then seemed necessary. He was feeling his way and was not yet ready 
“to come to any conclusions as to major reorganizational changes 


8 ‘Report to Senator Kennedy from the Committee on the Defense Establishment,” 
5 Dec. 1960. 
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which may or may not be required” and which might conceivably call 
for “additional authority.” * 

OSD Organizational Management Planning Staff. Even within the 
existing statutory framework, McNamara found ample scope for deal- 
ing more effectively with the current organizational problems of the 
Department. In reviewing his authority, he noted that work pre- 
viously done in broad administrative, organization, and management 
problems had been generally handled on an ad hoc basis by the services 
and not under the auspices of the Department itself. There was no 
single office in the Department charged with the continuous responsi- 
bility of organizational and management planning for the DOD as a 
whole. To correct this situation, McNamara gave the General 
Counsel of the Department specific responsibility to assist him in the 
management area; and a staff for Organizational and Management 
Planning Studies was established under his direction to conduct 
systematic research in quest of effective solutions to overall problems 
in this field.® | 

Numerous steps were taken to make the existing organization, pro- 
cedures, and practices more responsive to the staff requirements of 
the President and the Secretary of Defense. Emphasis was placed 
on individual rather than group responsibility, on increasing the 
role of statutory officials in policy planning and management, and, 
in general, on streamlining and improving the decision-making proc- 
ess. Under this policy of pinpointing personal responsibility, Mc- 
Namara reported, individuals rather than committees were assigned 
problems for study. Their personal recommendations were made the 
basis for discussion by all interested parties, thus permitting top- 
level decisions in light of all alternatives available rather than on 
compromises reached at lower levels. By July 1961, some 400 com- 
mittees were dissolved, and 130 more were slated for dissolution.® 

Adjustments were also made in the composition and staffing of the 
offices of Assistant Secretaries of Defense. The fields of Manpower, 
Personnel, and Reserve and of Health and Medical were merged into 
a single office of Manpower. Supply and Logistics and Properties 
and Installations were similarly combined under one official respon- 
sible for Installations and Logistics. The vacated Assistant Secretary 
slots were later assigned to handle newly vested’ Civil Defense func- 
tions and to reflect special responsibilities of the Deputy Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering. The offices of the Assistant Sec- 
retaries were reorganized to render improved staff support for the 
Secretary, particularly on planning and programming matters. 

4 Jackson Subcommittee Hearings, p. 1191. 


§ Tbtéd., p. 1186; DOD Annual Report for FY 1961, p. 22. 
© DOD Anmual Report for FY 1961, p. 22. 
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Relations with JOS. McNamara continued the practice, initiated 
by Gates, of sitting with the Joint Chiefs of Staff in major delibera- 
tions. A number of the most important studies initiated by Mc- 
Namara since taking office were assigned to the JCS and thus to the 
Joint Staff for analysis. He intended to rely on the Joint Staff even 
more extensively in the future.’ 

Despite McNamara’s close work with the JCS, charges were made 
in 1961 that the Joint Chiefs were being bypassed. The appointment 
of Gen. Maxwell Taylor, effective 1 July 1961, as the President’s 
personal adviser on military and intelligence matters added to these 
charges. The latter appointment was made following a disastrous 
Cuban refugee effort, supported by the U.S., to overthrow Castro. 
As “Military Representative of the President,” Taylor had the job 
of advising and assisting the President with regard to those military 
matters which reached him as Commander in Chief. In the intel- 
ligence field, he was made responsible for watching the functioning 
of our intelligence apparatus to assure the President that it met the 
future needs of the government. Asa Presidential staff officer, Taylor 
had no operating functions; and his “circumspect and restrained 
conduct” in his liaison and troubleshooting job is reported to have re- 
assured “most if not all of his old-time Pentagon colleagues.” ® 

Much of the “bypass” charge apparently stemmed from the fact 
that the initial review and budget changes had to be made rapidly 
and the regular channels had to be short circuited. Though indi- 
vidually they might still have reservations about certain actions taken 
by McNamara, the Joint Chiefs and their Chairman, Gen. Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer, were unanimous in their public and off-the-record state- 
ments that they had access to the Secretary and the President at all 
times and they were, in fact, consulted more frequently than by past 
administrations. McNamara has had before him many proposals 
for changing the JCS structure, some involving only administrative 
action and others requiring legislation; and these are being studied. 
Among them is that calling for a single chief of staff and supporting 
general staff. Whether McNamara would come to espouse such a 
course or the Congress would enact enabling legislation has been a 
matter of conjecture.® 

The JCS issue came up again in the summer of 1962, when Ken- 
nedy announced a major reshuffling of the military high command. 
Lemnitzer was to replace Gen. Lauris Norstadt as Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe, and Taylor was to assume the chairmanship 

t Jackson Subcommittee Hearings, p. 1187. 

6 Lloya@ Norman, “The Commander in Chief and National Security Policy,"’ Army, Feb. 
1962, pp. 46-48. 


® “Joint Chiefs of Staff: A Study of the Problems and Proposed Solutions,” Armed Forces 
Management, Jan. 1962, pp. 16—23. 
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of the JCS. Fears were voiced that Taylor’s appointment presaged 
further Pentagon reorganization. Three years earlier, after resigning 
as Army Chief of Staff, Taylor had written his book, The Uncertam 
Trumpet, in which he criticized the Eisenhower Administration’s 
“overemphasis” on massive retaliation, urged greater preparedness 
for limited hostilities, and called for the functional organization of 
the Armed Forces under a single chief of staff. On the matter of 
strategy, the Kennedy administration was accepting Taylor’s views 
by strengthening conventional] forces, along with our nuclear capa- 
bility, to insure greater flexibility of choice at the time of decision. 
However, in the course of Senate hearings on his confirmation, Taylor 
indicated that, with a new team and a new atmosphere in the Pentagon, 
he would not crusade for the Defense reorganization he had espoused 
earlier. 

Building Limited War Capabilities. As indicated, one of the pri- 
mary objectives of the 1961 review was to strengthen our limited war 
forces for quick response to Communist-inspired crises anywhere in 
the world. Asa part of this effort, a new unified command was estab- 
lished, 19 September 1961, by bringing together units of the Strategic 
Army Corps (STRAC) and the Tactical Air Command (TAC). Like 
the service forces assigned to the established unified commands, this 
new command, named “United States Strike Command,” has as its 
basic mission the immediate deployment of its forces for countering 
of local aggression. Creation of the Strike Command affords the 
Defense establishment greater flexibility in dealing with various 
contingencies.”° 

Along with increased tactical mobility and striking power of all 
the services’ limited war forces, the Defense establishment has been 
building a greater capability for countering insurgency. Augmenta- 
tion of Army strength from 870,000 to 1,108,000 men has permitted 
the assignment of more personnel to the “Army’s Special Forces.” 
These consist of experts in guerrilla-type warfare trained to operate 
on their own or to assist in the training of the armed forces of our 
allies in “counterinsurgency operations.” '1 The Deputy Secretary 
of Defense and the Chairman of the JCS serve with a Special Group 
(Counterinsurgency), established early in 1962 under the chairman- 
ship of a representative of the President, to serve as the focal point 
within the Government for policy and planning coordination in the 
field of counterinsurgency. A wide-ranging program, involving both 
existing and specially designated organizational elements, has since 

10 DOD Releases No. 1006-61, 19 Sep. 1961, and No. 1131-61, 12 Oct. 1961; McNamara, 
“The Fiscal Year 1964—68 Defense Program and 1964 Defense Budget,” Statement before 


the House Armed Services Committee, 80 Jan. 1963. 
12 DOD Annual Report for FY 1961, pp. 14—19. 
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emerged to carry on a variety of actions—military, paramilitary, po- 
litical, economic, psychological, and civic—for defeating subversive 
insurgency.?? 

The Military Space Program. Measures were further taken to im- 
prove the DOD’s role in the space program." Though the major 
effort in this field rested with NASA, the DOD under the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 was responsible for space activities 
“peculiar to or primarily associated with the development of weapons 
systems, military operations, or the defense of the United States.” “ 
The Act had provided for a top-level Space Council, with the Presi- 
dent as chairman, to develop and supervise the overall program, but 
it had no staff and was not particularly active. A Civilian-Military 
Liaison Committee had been constituted to coordinate NASA and 
DOD activities, but it lacked authority to resolve disputes and was 
often bypassed by officials of the two agencies who preferred the direct 
approach. Early in the summer of 1960, this committee was replaced 
by an Aeronautics and Astronautics Coordinating Beard, under the 
cochairmanship of NASA’s Deputy Administrator and DOD’s Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineering, as the medium for facil- 
itating the efficient use of available resources by the two agencies. ** 

A Kennedy task force, in a report released 12 January 1961, found 
that despite very real progress made, there were a number of organiza- 
tional and management deficiencies in the Government’s current space 
effort. Among other things, it pointed to the long-dormant Space 
Council, the splintered military space program, and the need for more 
effective management and coordination of the entire effort.° A num- 
ber of corrective steps soon followed. McNamara and the NASA 
Administrator, James E. Webb, jointly reviewed the total program 
and asked their technical personnel to work closely together. Their 
respective programs were “laid down ... on paper,” and the two 
agreed that, within certain limits, there would be no changes without 
the specific approval of the other party.” To make the Space Council 
an active and useful instrument, the law was amended in April 1961, 
on Kennedy’s recommendation, placing the Council under the chair- 
manship of the Vice President, reducing its membership, and requir- 

1 Richard M. Leighton and Ralph Sanders, eds., Insurgency and Counterinaurgenocy: An 
Anthology, ICAF Publication No. R—226, Oct. 1962. 

43 The roles of the military services in space and their specific projects are set forth in 
Donnelly, United States Defense Policies in 1959, pp. 45-50. For a description of these 
projects and their status at the end of 1960, see President’s Third Annual Report to Con- 
gress in the Fielde of Aeronautics and Space, U.S. Congress, House Doc. No. 56, 87th 
Cong., Ist sess, Wash., GPO, 1961, Ch. 2. 

1472 Stat. 426. 

18 Donnelly, United States Defense Policies in 1960, pp. 60-62. 

1% Jerome B. Wiesner, et al., “Report to the President Elect of the Ad Hoc Committee on 


Space,”’ 12 Jan. 1961. 
11 Jackson Subcommittee Hearings, p. 1197. 
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ing it to assist, as well as to advise, the President on space policies.” 
Increasingly since 1961, the space efforts of the DOD and NASA 
have become interwoven and more effective. Close cooperation has 
been fostered by a constant exchange of information; and the DOD 
has given direct support to NASA space experiments by making avail- 
able its personnel, military boosters, missile ranges, and tracking fa- 
cilities. The DOD has done more than $550 million of work for 
NASA during 1962. Nearly 200 officers are assigned to NASA. 

Within the DOD, closer coordination of space research and develop- 
ment activities was provided. Under a directive, 6 March 1961, Mc- 
Namara assigned to the Air Force the major responsibility for space 
research, development, test, and engineering work. At the same time, 
all military departments were authorized to conduct “preliminary re- 
search” to develop new ways of using space technology for the per- 
formance of assigned functions. Eventual assignment of responsibility 
for the actual operation of any space system would be made by 
the Secretary of Defense when each project approached the 
operational stage, with due consideration of the competence and ex- 
perience of the services and of the unified and specified commands.” 
Projects supported by the DOD must promise, insofar as possible, to 
enhance our military power and effectiveness. About half of the 
Department’s space effort is directed to “relatively well recognized and 
understood military requirements, such as satellite communictions and 
navigation system” ; the rest is aimed at creating “a broad base of new 
technology, devices and even systems for possible future applica- 
tions.” ° 

New Cwil Defense Role. In an effort to bolster the Nation’s long- 
languishing civil defense program, Kennedy reassigned primary re- 
sponsibility and revamped the federal administrative machinery in 
this field. He laid the groundwork for this action in his special mes- 
sage to the Congress, 25 May 1961, on “Urgent National Needs.” #2 
Some two months later, by executive order, the President charged the 
Secretary of Defense with responsibility for developing and executing 
a fallout shelter program, for designing an effective warning and 

% The Secretaries of Defense and State, the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
trator, and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission continued as members, but the 
earlier requirement for the inclusion of three scientists and one unspecified federal official 
was deleted. In recommending substitution of the Vice President for the President as 
chairman, Kennedy felt that the Vice President “can contribute importantly to, and give 
me valuable counsel and assistance with respect to, space programs.” The Vice President's 
chairmanship of the Council, he said, ‘will materially enhance his opportunity and capa- 
bility to render maximum service.” 


2% DOD Annual Report for FY 1961, pp. 20-21. 


* McNamara, “The Fiscal Year 1964—68 Defense Program and 1964 Defense Budget,”’ 
30 Jan. 1963. 


%1 For the ‘Civil Defense’ portion of this message, see Donald W. Mitchell, Civil Defense: 
Planning for Survival and Recovery, ICAF, Wash., GPO, 1962, Appendix B, pp. 105-106. 
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communications system, and for assisting State and local governments 
in establishing postattack community services.22 The DOD respon- 
sibility is being implemented by a specially designated Office of Civil 
Defense (OCD). Headed by Steuart L. Pittman as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Civil Defense), the new activity draws on technical 
support facilities available in component agencies, and it coordinates 
its efforts with the continental defense operations of the Armed Forces. 
Such coordination is to be effected without interfering with assigned 
military service missions.” 

By the end of FY 1962, the DOD could point to significant progress 
under the new program. It assumed the operational responsibilities 
assigned to the Secretary of Defense, and established a functional 
headquarters structure with eight regional offices to carry out these 
responsibilities. The national headquarters was moved from Battle 
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 Ibid., Appendix B, pp. 107-109; Steuart L. Pittman, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Civil Defense), “Statement ... Before the Subcommittee on Independent Offices of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations,” 6 Aug. 1962; McNamara, “The Fiscal Year 1964-68 
Defense Program and 1064 Defense Budget,” 30 Jan. 1963. 

™ DOD Annual Report for FY 1961, p. 13. 
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Creek Mich., to Washington, D.C., in order to achieve improved man- 
agement and full use of the resources of the DOD and other Federal 
agencies in support of the program. Of a total personnel ceiling of 
1,148 positions (of which 1,106 were transferred from OCDM), 448 
were authorized for the headquarters, 600 for the regional offices, and 
100 for field training centers and warning offices. Funds transferred 
from the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization and an appropria- 
tion of $207.6 million for FY 1962 made available some $256.8 million 
to finance a strengthened civil defense program. More than 55 million 
fallout shelter spaces were located in existing buildings, and procure- 
ment was initiated for about 60 percent of the provisions needed to 
stock these shelters. The Office of Civil Defense redirected and ex- 
panded the training and education effort; and more than 261,000 
persons were graduated from civil defense adult education classes, 
6,690 were graduated from OCD schools, and 11,503 completed medi- 
cal self-help training courses. In addition, OCD launched an ex- 
panded research program, supported by more than $16 million in 
obligated funds and including 208 specific research tasks under con- 
tract, to provide “balance and perspective” for the “long-range de- 
velopment of civil defense.” 

Integrated Management of Common Activities. McNamara’s 1961 
review gave special attention to improved management control and 
economy of operation of activities affecting more than one depart- 
ment and those common to all departments. Service roles in space, 
reconnaissance, mapping, and geodetic programs were clarified. The 
Defense Communications Agency became operational on 6 March 
1961, and undertook the central supervision and control of worldwide 
Defense communications circuits. In August 1961, a Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency (DIA) was constituted to take over various intelligence 
activities formerly carried out independently by the separate depart- 
ments. Reporting to the Secretary of Defense through the JCS, DIA 
was designed to obtain greater unity of effort; eliminate duplication ; 
strengthen overall capacity for the collection, production, and dis- 
semination of defense intelligence; and thus permit the DOD to make 
a more effective contribution to the national policy process.”® 

The review of DOD logistics policies and procedures resulted in a 
major step to integrate Defense supply management. As indicated 
earlier, McNamara’s predecessors had opposed the establishment of 
a separate DOD agency for common supplies and services and, instead, 
had pursued various interservice support arrangements and the Single 

% These developments are detailed in Twelfth Annual Report of the Activities of the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production, Senate Report No. 8, 88th Cong., 1st sess., Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1963, pp. 258-322. 


3 Jackson Subcommittee Hearings, pp. 1187, 1221-1223; McNamera, “The Fiscal Year 
1964-68 Defense Program and 1964 Defense Budget,” 30 January 1968. 
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Manager system using existing departmental structures. Since 1956, 
single managership had been established in three transportation serv- 
ice areas—military traffic management, airlift, and sealift; and in 
eight commodity fields—subsistence, clothing and textiles, petroleum 
products, medical supplies, general supplies, industrial supplies, auto- 
motive supplies, and construction supplies. Charters for the last four 
single managerships had only been issued during fiscal 1961, and these 
agencies were scheduled to become fully operational over the ensuing 
two years. 

Equipped with the necessary authority under the DOD Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1958, McNamara announced his decision, 31 August 1961, 
to establish a Defense Supply Agency (DSA), directly responsible 
to him for the integrated management of common supplies and serv- 
ices then handled at the level of the military departments.”* Included 
in the new Agency were: the eight Single Manager commodity 
agencies; the Military Traffic Management Agency; the Armed 
Forces Supply Support Center which had been responsible for in- 
creasing cross-utilization of available resources and for administering 
activities related to cataloging and standardization ; the Armed Forces 
Surplus Property Bidders Registration and Sales Information Office; 
and the Consolidated Surplus Sales Office.27 Steps were taken to 
assign common electrical and electronics materiel to DSA as a new 
Single Manager function; and after due study, industrial produc- 
tion equipment and chemical supplies were also brought under DSA 
management. With Lt. Gen. Andrew T. McNamara designated as its 
director, DSA proceeded with its organization, staffing, and opera- 
tion, with the expectation of substantial improvements and economies 
in DOD logistics management.”® 

DSA has moved rapidly in the assumption of its assignments. A 
test of its responsiveness under emergency conditions appeared with 
the eruption of the Cuban crisis, late in 1962, and Defense Secretary 
McNamara considered its performance “excellent.” 2° Several months 
earlier, in July 1962, he had advised the President that within 5 years 
the military budget could be cut by $3 billion a year, based on the 
current military force structure, as a result of economies in defense 
procurement and logistics.°° This 5-year program, in some aspects 

2 DOD Release No. 885-61, 31 Aug. 1961 ; Memorandum, Roswell L. Gilpatric, DepSecDef, 
for Secretaries of Military Departments et al., 12 Sep. 1961, subj: Establishment of 
the Defense Supply Agency (DSA). 

@ DOD Directive No. 5105.22, 6 Nov. 1961, subj: Defense Supply Agency (DSA). 

m8 Maj. Gen. Roy T. Evans, Jr., “The DSA Story—Managing Bigness,” in Management’s 
Role in the Control of Bigness, Journal of the Armed Forces Management Association, vol. 
2, No. 2, Dec. 1962, pp. 45—50. 

* McNamara, “The Fiscal Year 1964-68 Defense Program and 1964 Defense Budget,’ 
30 Jan. 1963. 


® Memorandum for the President, 5 July 1962, subj: Defense Department Cost Reduction 
Program. 
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even more ambitious than that originally presented to the President, 
was formalized with specific cost reduction goals established for each 
of the principal areas of logistics management. The program sets 
forth a variety of improved management practices aimed at. buying 
only what is needed and at the lowest sound price and at reducing 
operating costs. 

In this emphasis on integrated management, moreover, McNamara 
is not confining himself to Defense agencies. Greater reliance will be 
placed on the General Services Administration for common-use items 
whenever that agency can do the job more efficiently than the Defense 
organization. “The test of whether we should do a job ourselves or 
have some other agency do it for us,” McNamara advised the House 
Armed Services Committee, “must be that of cost and effectiveness. 
And that is precisely the test we are applying within the Defense 
Department.” *? 

Reorganization of the Service Departments. Among the 104 study 
projects initiated in the spring of 1961 was “Project 80,” calling for 
a report on the organization of the Department of the Army “with 
recommendations for organizational changes as appropriate.” A task 
force, under the direction of Leonard W. Hoelscher, Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Army, made a comprehensive study of Army functions, 
organization, and procedures, focused primarily on the headquarters 
at the seat of government and those elements responsible for provid- 
ing and supporting combat-ready forces assigned to the unified com- 
mands. The Hoelscher report, released in December 1961, pointed up 
serious deficiencies, particularly in the materiel, personnel manage- 
ment, combat developments, and training fields. The basic weakness 
of the existing structure was its “fragmentation,” most evident in the 

/organization of the virtually independent and self-sufficient technical 
services, making coordination, innovation, and communication dif- 
ficult and severely impeding the economical and efficient conduct of 
the Army’s business. 

To correct the situation, the Hoelscher study recommended funda- 
mental changes in the Army’s major command structure. Its pro- 
posed reorganization had four main features: (1) establishment of a 
Materiel Development and Logistic Command to perform the ma- 
teriel functions then assigned to the technical services; (2) creation 
of an Army Combat Developments Command to perform the combat 
development functions then assigned to the Continental Army Com- 
mand (CONARC), the technical and administrative services, and 
other agencies; (3) assignment to CONARC of responsibility for in- 
dividual and unit training throughout the continental United States; 


*1 McNamara, “The Fiscal Year 1964—68 Defense Program and 1964 Defense Budget,’’ 
30 Jan. 1963. 
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and (4) modification of the Army staff structure to: (a) relieve the 
General Staff of command-like and operating functions and permit 
greater emphasis on planning, programing, policymaking, and gen- 
eral supervision; (0) establish an Office of Personnel Operations at 
the special staff level for centralized control of military personnel 
management; and (c) realine the special staff to reflect the above 
changes. Though the Army technical service system for all practical 
purposes would no longer exist, the reorganization would involve no 
major disruption of units and installations in the field.” 

These recommendations were embodied in a reorganization plan 
submitted to the Congress on 16 January 1962.°* In the absence of 
congressional resolutions of disapproval, the plan went into effect 
a month later. Its implementation, phased over a period of 18 months, 
is expected to give the Army an organization more responsive to 
change, more progressive in its doctrine, more efficient in its logistics, 
and more effective in its support of the national interest. 

Though the Army reorganization was the most sweeping, the Air 
Force also effected a major recasting of its managerial functions. 
An Air Force Systems Command, formally established 1 April 1961, 
consolidated under a single management the development and pro- 
curement of weapon systems previously performed separately by the 
Air Research and Development and Air Materiel Commands. Opera- 
tion of a worldwide supply system devolved on a new Air Force 
Logistics Command. At the same time, an Office of Aerospace Re- 
search, reporting directly to the Air Force Chief of Staff, was set 
up to manage basic research, thus giving “the tap-root of future 
technology” equal organizational status with systems development. 
Effective 1 July 1961, an Air Force Communications Service was con- 
stituted as a major command to meet the urgent need for prompt 
and reliable communications and permit improved command and 
control at all levels. In addition, the Air Staff organization is being 
realined to fix responsibilities more clearly and eliminate overlap 
and duplication.* 

Like its sister departments, the Department of the Navy has been 
reappraising its organizational framework and management prac- 

#2 Department of the Army, Report on the Reorganization of the Department of the Army, 
NS White House Release, 16 Jan. 1962. 

% “The Reorganization of the Department of the Army—The Case for the Change,” 
Army, Feb. 1962, pp. 26-31, 78-79, 92; Hqs. U.S. Army Materiel Command, Activation 
Plan, 16 July 1962; Lt. Gen. Frank S. Besson, Jr., Commanding General, Army Materiel 
Command, “Management of Department of the Army Programs,” in Management’s Role in 
the Control of Bignese, The Journal of the Armed Forces Management Association, vol. 2, 
No. 2, Dec. 1962, pp. 18-25. 

®5 “Annual Report of the Secretary of the Air Force,” in DOD Annual Report for FY 


1961, pp. 281-282, 299, 329, 337, 351-352 ; McNamara, “The Fiscal Year 1964-68 Defense 
Program and 1964 Defense Budget,” 30 Jan. noGs: 
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tices. Over the years the Naval Establishment, divided into the Navy 
Department, the Shore Establishment, and the Operating Forces, 
had evolved under a “bilinear” system of organization. This system 
embraces two principal command lines emanating from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy: (1) a line of military command, running through 
the Chief of Naval Operations to his professional naval assistants, is 
concerned with developing the capabilities and readiness of military 
forces and with planning and determining their supporting require- 
ments; and (2) a line of business administration, running through the 
Under and Assistant Secretaries to the chiefs of the bureaus, is con- 
cerned with providing the equipment, trained personnel, and services 
required by the Operating Forces. An overall management survey 
ordered by the Secretary of the Navy reportedly points to a reor- 
ganization along the lines taken in the Army and Air Force, with 
new commands assuming centralized responsibility for weapon sys- 
tems management and related support activities. As of early 1963, 
McNamara was awaiting the Navy Secretary’s recommendations. 

Role in International Security Affairs. The role of the Defense 
establishment in the area of international security affairs has grown 
with the realization that defense policies involved not merely matters 
of strategy but also the availability of resources and relations with 
allies and international organizations. All required close coordina- 
tion with the State Department and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. This was the basic concern of the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (International Security Affairs). Described as 
“The Pentagon’s State Department,” it is responsible for military aid 
to foreign nations, for liaison with the State Department, for “back- 
stopping” the National Security Council and for arranging Defense 
participation in international conferences. Because of its pivotal 
position in politico-military matters and in many foreign operations, 
its relationships had not always been free of conflict and jurisdic- 
tional rivalry.** 

McNamara recognized that the closest possible coordination of DOD 
and State Department activities was “a prerequisite for an effective 
national security policy.” To this end, he encouraged the “exchange 
and sifting of ideas” by frequent contact, formal and informal, between 
officials of the two departments. Under a State-Defense Exchange 
Program, initiated at the close of the Eisenhower Administration, each 
department details officers for 2-year tours of duty on the working 
staff of the other—an experience which McNamara reported was 

%* Jackson Subcommittee Studies and Background Matertals, pp. 15, 202-208. For a 


more detailed discussion of these relationships, see Timothy W. Stanley, American Defense 
and Nattonal Seourity, Wash., Public Affairs Press, 1956, Ch. V. 
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proving “most successful.” Headed by Paul H. Nitze, the Office of 
International Security Affairs (ISA) expanded its policy planning 
staff “to permit a more intensive study of basic politico-military 
problems and to bring military, political, and international considera- 
tions together in the development of Defense positions.” The further 
development of close relations between the ISA staff, the JCS organiza- 
tion, and the State Department, McNamara believed, “should greatly 
improve the future coordination of national policy and military 
plans.” 7 

Program Packaging. Of special significance in terms of strengthen- 
ing top-level decision making was the move to improve the “planning- 
programing-budgeting” process within the DOD. Much had already 
been done since the end of World War IT, largely through the efforts 
of Wilfred J. McNeil, the first Comptroller of the DOD, to simplify 
and rationalize the Defense budget structure. Departmental appro- 
priation acts had been greatly reduced in number. Comptroller organi- 
zations had been established throughout the Defense Department. 
Basic patterns had been developed for budget program and activity 
accounts. Progress had been made in achieving cost-based budgets. 
Institutional arrangements designed to promote efficiency and econ- 
omy, such as consumer, stock, and industrial funding, had been estab- 
lished. Financial accounting for material inventories had been 
standardized in all the services. 

Building on these reforms, Charles J. Hitch, McNeil’s successor, 
undertook to design a mechanism that would help top management 
make sound decisions in choosing between major weapon systems in 
relation to missions in pursuit of our national] security objectives. 
“These choices,” Hitch advised the Jackson subcommittee, “have be- 
come, for the top management of the Defense Department, the key 
decisions around which much of the Defense program revolves.” The 
informational base for these crucial decisions was sought through a 
new approach to budgeting. It involves: (1) the review of require- 
ments, with “military-economic studies” which compare alternative 
ways of attaining national security objectives and indicate the one 
that accomplishes the most for a given cost or achieves a given ob- 
jective at the least cost; (2) the formulation and review of programs 
extending several years into the future; and (3) the “packaging” of 
interrelated “program elements” on the basis of a common mission 
or set of purposes, such as strategic retaliation, continental air defense, 
sea and air lift, research and development, and servicewide support. 
Along with an integrated reporting system, which would provide 
reliable cost and program data, the improvements are expected to 


3 DOD Annual Report for FY 1961, p. 39. 
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facilitate “the various policy alternatives presented to the National 
Security Council for its consideration.” * 

McNamara was strongly behind this new planning-programing- 
budgeting process. Heshared Hitch’s conviction that it would improve 
his ability to make sound decisions in matters affecting national policy. 
The functional approach of program packaging, embodying as it does 
related programs of the several departments, McNamara assured the 
Jackson subcommittee, did not carry with it “any organizational con- 
notations.” Rather, because it depicts program and cost data across 
service lines and thus facilitates decisions with respect to overall 
missions and the optimum mix of forces and weapons to accomplish 
these missions, the new programing procedure was in a very real 
sense “a, substitute for organizational consolidation.” *° 

Program packaging has become the basic medium through which 
the Defense Secretary can look at the Defense effort as a whole. It 
holds the key to meaningful determinations on major program prior1- 
ties and on the proper balancing of all elements of the Defense effort. 
These determinations, McNamara is convinced, can only be made at 
the DOD level. The size of the POLARIS force, for example, must 
be determined in relation to the B-52’s, the ATLAS, the TITAN, the 
MINUTEMAN ICBM’s, and other elements of the Strategic Retali- 
atory Forces. The requirements for Air Force tactical fighters must 
similarly be related to the need for Army ground forces. All such 
decisions must be centralized and in this decision-making process the 
JCS and the Secretary of Defense must play a major role. “Alone 
among the elements of the Department,” McNamara advised the House 
Armed Services Committee, “they have the overall vantage point from 
which to reach sound recommendations on balanced military forces.” *° 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


One basic theme has highlighted the development of the Defense 
organization since its creation in 1947 : the clarification and strengthen- 
ing of the authority of the Secretary of Defense over the entire struc- 
ture. The process has been evolutionary, and has sought to combine 
centralization of authority in the Secretary of Defense with the sub- 
stantial retention of traditional service structures in support of the 
combatant forces. Throughout the course of this development, critics 
have pointed to the service departmental and JCS structures as im- 
pediments to fully effective management. They would completely 
functionalize the Defense establishment so as to leave no doubt con- 

8 Jackson Subcommittee Hearings, pp. 1004—1055. 


*® Toid., p. 1192. 
“ “The Fiscal Year 1964—68 Defense Program and 1964 Defense Budget,” 30 Jan. 1963. 
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cerning the authority and control of the.Secretary of Defense over all 
elements at all levels of the Department. 

None of the Presidents since 1947 has been disposed to go that far. 
Nor has the Congress been generally receptive to such a course. Even 
among congressional leaders who have been strong proponents of 
greater unification, it is recognized that the recasting of the whole 
military organization is a task easier to recommend than to carry out. 
Whether, despite the many complex problems involved, complete uni- 
fication of the three military services will come to pass, only time can 
tell. 

Even in the absence of complete functionalization, a high degree of 
centralization of control and operations has been achieved. The au- 
thority of the Secretary of Defense and the concept of unified com- 
mands have been firmly established. Since 1958, the operational chain 
of command has run from the President to the Secretary of Defense 
and, through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to the commanders of the 
unified and specified commands. Through the unified command 
system, much has been done to place in proper perspective the role of 
the services in the formulation of defense plans and in the perform- 
ance of military missions. The JCS has become a more effective staff 
instrument of the Secretary of Defense in strategic planning and in 
the direction of the unified commands. If the Secretary of Defense 
cannot always accept the views of his military advisers or resolve their 
differences to their total satisfaction, the fact remains that ultimate 
control and command at all times rests with the President. 

Both the President and the Secretary of Defense have had the earnest 
counsel of the Joint Chiefs and others in decision making. If the 
departmental secretariats and the service chiefs press their service 
positions, it does not always follow that these positions are contrary 
to the best interests of the national defense. And whatever reserva- 
tions service secretaries or military chiefs may have about budget and 
force decisions, it must be recognized that the President has never 
delegated, nor can he delegate, to anyone else, including his Secretary 
of Defense, the responsibilities for decision which are imposed upon 
him, and him alone, by the Constitution. 

While the military services retain the basic responsibility for sup- 
porting the unified commands, their influence in policymaking and 
their freewheeling in operations have been sharply curtailed. Con- 
trol of defense budgets and of research and engineering and the 
“wholesale” supply of common items and services have been centralized 
above the departmental level. The power of the Secretary of Defense 
over all component elements of the Department is now vast and is 
virtually unchallenged. 
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Substantial improvements and economies in Defense management 
have been achieved, and' more are anticipated, without impairing the 
operational effectiveness of the combat forces. Since the Korean mo- 
bilization effort, the “valley-and-peak” pattern of our earlier defense 
experience appears to have been shattered beyond return. Truman, 
Eisenhower, and Kennedy—all have seen the need for a very substan- 
tial military might to deal with the seemingly unending challenges of 
the cold war. There have been variations in the makeup of this 
strength, but we have come a long way from the $13 billion defense 
outlays of 1950 to the $52.7 billion defense budget request for 1963. 
Whether world conditions will again permit the old “steep descent 
from peak to valley” appears highly problematical. AJ] indications 
point to “the monotonous, dismal prolongation of a plateau.” * 

With these increased levels of defense expenditures, a large military 
force structure has been erected to insure our security and sustain our 
foreign policy commitments. Since the advent of the Kennedy admin- 
istration, we have increased not only our nuclear capability but also 
the number, quality, and staying power of our nonnuclear forces, as 
well as those of our allies. The danger of war by accident, miscal- 
culation, or failure of communications is not discounted. But with 
our dual strength we hope to minimize the likelihood of major nuclear 
war and have the capability to deter aggressive moves and prevent the 
escalation of small wars into large ones. 

Nonetheless, there remain expressions of concern over various aspects 
of our Defense management—continued service rivalry in the effort 
to fulfill common missions; costly duplication in weapon systems de- 
velopment; needless waste of facilities, manpower, and other resources; 
turnover of civilians in the Pentagon; delays in clearances through 
multiple layers of control; undue preoccupation of Defense officials 
with budgetary and programing matters; the lifting of operations 
to the DOD level at the expense of the services; the continued inter- 
posing of large departmental structures between the Secretary of De- 
fense and the armed forces; the seeming incapacity of the military 
service chiefs to free themselves of their service associations and view- 
points in their JCS deliberations; and the heightened risk of war 
attendant upon the increased complexity of modern weapons, difficul- 
ties of command and control, and the premium on ever faster reaction. 

In his statement to the House Armed Services. Committee, 30 Jan- 
uary 1963, setting forth the Defense program projections over the next 
5 years, McNamara made clear his philosophy on organization and 
management. The changes which had been made, he said, had been 


“1 For penetrating reflections on this point, see W. K. Hancock, Four Studies of War and 
Peace in this Century, Cambridge University Press, 1961, ch. I and app. I. 
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directed toward five basic objectives: (1) to bring all combat-ready 
forces under the operational control of the JCS and the Secretary 
of Defense; (2) to increase the combat capabilities of the operational 
forces; (3) to improve the effectiveness of support for those forces; 
(4) to obtain greater efficiency and economy; and (5) to strengthen 
the decision-making process. The organization and management of 
so vast and diverse an undertaking as the Defense program, Mc- 
Namara recognized, “presents a problem unique in the Government, 
if not in the nation at large.” Diverse forms of organization and 
management, to some extent, were “the results of historical circum- 
stance,” but for the most part they had evolved to meet specific needs- 
This diversity accents the need for tying together the various struc- 
tures, programs, and activities and directing them toward the accom- 
plishment of “the single overriding objective—the defense of the na- 
tion.” And the new planning-programing-budgeting system is de- 
signed to serve this purpose. Seemingly to allay congressional fears 
of excessive centralization in the Pentagon,*? McNamara asserted 
that Defense organization and management “must be based on the 
principle of centralized planning and decentralized operation.” 
While I believe that unified planning, programing, and decision making 
are indispensable to the effective management of the Defense effort, I am 
equally convinced that the actual operation of the program should be man- 
aged, to the maximum extent possible, on a decentralized basis. The De- 
fense effort is entirely too big, too complex, and too geographically dis- 
persed for its operations to be managed from a single, central point.® 
Continuing adjustments in response to new requirements, technological 
advances, and changes in the world situation are apt to take place 
within the context of this philosophy. 

U.S. Congress, House Committee on Armed Services, Report of Special Subcommittee 
on Defense Agencies (No. 69), 87th Cong., 2d sess., 18 August 1962, Wash., GPO, 1962. 


48 McNamara, “The Fiscal Year 1964—68 Defense Program and 1964 Defense Budget,’’ 
80 Jan. 1963. 


IV 
THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


The National Security Council (NSC), in the words of one observer, 
“constitutes the most ambitious effort yet made to coordinate policy 
on the cabinet level in the American federal government.”! Created 
by the National Security Act of 1947 and subsequently modified or 
expanded by Congress and the President, it represents an attempt to 
fill a long recognized need for a single, top-ranking body to formulate 
and correlate national policy. Its roots lay in the British Committee 
of Imperial Defense, a Cabinet agency for coordinating national se- 
curity matters, and in certain American attempts to provide a similar 
mechanism. The American efforts dated back to World War I but 
took form most notably in the Standing Liaison Committee of the 
early 1940’s and the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee estab- 
lished in 1944.? 

Yet the Committee of Imperial Defense was an arrangement more 
suited to Cabinet than to presidential government, and none of the 
American examples was extensive or effective enough to solve the 
pressing problems of policy formulation and direction that arose in 
the hectic days following World War II. It was at the height of the 
postwar unification struggle, then, that Ferdinand Eberstadt urged 
the establishment of a National Security Council as “a policy-forming 
and advisory” body of top government officials to assist the President 
in making and coordinating “over-all policies in the political and mili- 
tary fields.” * 

The National Security Act of 1947, as indicated earlier, accepted the 
Eberstadt recommendations for the establishment of the NSC. The 
Act created a Council consisting of a President—who would preside 
over its meetings or, in his absence, designate another member to do 
so—the Secretaries of State, Defense, and the three Services, the 
Chairman, National Security Resources Board, and certain other 
officials whom the President, if he wished, might designate with the 

1Paul Y. Hammond, “The National Security Council as a Device for Interdepartmental 
Coordination : An Interpretation and Appraisal,” The American Political Science Review, 
LIV (Dec. 1960), 899. 

2For these and other roots of the NSC, see ibid., pp. 899-901; Eberstadt Report, pp. 
47-54; Ernest R. May, “The Development of Political-Military Consultation in the United 
States,’ Political Science Quarterly, LXX (Jun. 1955), 161-180. 

3 Everstadt Report, p. 7. Eberstadt drew on the recommendations of Myron P. Gilmore, 
a Harvard history professor on active duty as a naval officer, .who wrote the study on 


“Foreign and Military Policies” supporting this portion of the report. The Eberstadt 
Report is discussed above, pp. 12—14. 
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advice and consent of the Senate.* A permanent staff would support 
the Council. 

The function of the NSC, briefly stated, would be to assist the 
President in integrating and implementing national] security policy. 
Specifically, the Council would examine American national security 
goals in relation to national power, study policies on areas of common 
interest to those departments and agencies concerned with national 
security, and suggest guidelines and courses of action to the Presi- 
dent. To ensure the availability of an adequate intelligence basis 
for these deliberations, the 1947 Act also created a Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA). This Agency, operating under NSC direction, would 
coordinate all government intelligence activities concerned with na- 
tional security, would correlate and evaluate national security intel- 
ligence, and would advise and report to the Council on all matters 
within this field.® 

The National Security Council, while lacking executive authority 
or in fact any power other than to offer advice, was really an extension 
of the Presidency. With the Chief Executive as its chairman, its de- 
cisions would become his decisions, and its members, as department 
heads, would be in a position to see that these decisions were carried 
out. Under a weak President, this sort of arrangement might tend 
to diminish or diffuse the powers of the Chief Executive; but under 
a strong one it would sharpen the decision-making process and render 
more efficient the implementation of decisions once made. In the 
final analysis, the personality and individual desires of each President 
would determine the role and scope of activity of the National Se- 
curity Council. 

Since the creation of the NSC, three strongly different individuals 
have occupied the White House. Each regarded the Council in his 
own way; each used it to satisfy his own needs and intentions. And 
in each administration, the organization of the NSC and its role in 
the formulation of national security policy have changed to meet the 
criteria imposed by the Chief Executive.® 

These others were the remaining Cabinet Secretaries and Under Secretaries and the 
Chairmen of the Munitions Board and the Research and Development Board. Reference 


to the latter two was dropped in 1953 when the Boards were abolished and their functions 
transferred to the Secretary of Defense. 

®The Central Intelligence Agency is discussed in detail in Jack Zlotnick, National Intel- 
ligence (Washington, D.C. : Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 1960), another volume 
in this series, and will not be dealt with in the present volume. 

*The best source for a study of the birth and development of the NSC is the collection 
of hearings, studies, reports, and recommendations on the national security structure 
compiled by a group headed by Senator Henry M. Jackson and published as U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery of the Committee on Government Operations, 
Organizing for National Security (3 vols.; Wash., D.C.: GPO, 1961). Especially useful 
is the “Organisational History of the National Security Council” prepared by James 8S. 
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President Truman’s use of the National Security Council, especially 
in the 3 years prior to the outbreak of the Korean War, reflected his 
strong concern for the authority, responsibility, and prerogatives of 
the Chief Executive. Congress had declared that the NSC would 
consist of certain officials whose function it would be to “advise the 
President ... in matters involving the national security.”*® But Tru- 
man, among others, seriously questioned whether Congress had the 
constitutional power to require the President to seek advice from 
specific individuals before reaching decisions on certain subjects.® 
Truman also recognized that the wording of the National Security 
Act might be construed to establish the Council as an imitation of the 
British Cabinet, with similar powers and responsibilities, and a sub- 
sequent diminution of Presidential authority.”° Indeed, he recalls, 
“‘There were times during the early days of the National Security 
Council when one or two of its members tried to change it into an 
operating super-cabinet on the British model.” This he strenuously 
opposed, as he did all ideas of adopting any aspects of the Cabinet 
system. Under the British system, he wrote later, “there is a group 
responsibility of the Cabinet. Under our system the responsibility 
rests on one man—the President. To change it, we would have to 
change the Constitution ... .” 

As a means of emphasizing the advisory role of the NSC, Truman 
did not regularly attend Council meetings. After presiding at the 
first session of the Council on 26 September 1947, he sat in on only 
11 of the 56 other meetings held before the start of the Korean War. 
In his absence, in conformity with Truman’s view that the Secretary 
of State was the second ranking member of the Council and that the 
Department of State would play the major role in policy develop- 
ment, the Secretary of State presided. After 1949, when the Vice 
President was added to the NSC, that officer took the chair in the 
President’s absence. 

Lay, Jr., and Robert H. Johnson, two long-time staff members of the Council, which 
appears in Vol. II of this collection. Unless otherwise indicated, this chapter is based on 
these volumes. 

7For this section, see also Sidney W. Souers, “Policy Formulation for National Se- 
curity,’’ American Political Science Review, XLIII (June 1949), 534-43; James S. Lay, 
Jr., “National Security Council's Role in the U.S. Security and Peace Program,” World 
Affaire, 115 (Summer 1952), 37-39. These and some of the other articles cited in this 
chapter are also reproduced in Organizing for National Security, ITI. 

8 National Security Act of 1947, Sec. 101(a). 

® On this point, see Robert Cutler, “The Development of the National Security Council,” 
Foreign Affairs, Vol. 34 (Apr. 1956), pp. 442-43; Hammond, loc. cit., 903. President 
Truman’s views on his relations with the NSC are described in his afemoirs, II, Years of 
Trial and Hope (Garden City : Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1956), 59-60; the quotations in the 


following paragraphs are taken from this source. 
% For a fuller discussion of this question, see Hammond, loc. cit., 899-901. 
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Truman’s lack of participation in the NSC proceedings has often 
been explained as a means of permitting a free exchange of views 
that might otherwise have been inhibited by his presence. Some ob- 
servers have also suggested that the President was simply too busy 
to attend. It is quite evident, however, that his absence was aimed 
at clearly establishing the Council’s position with respect to the Presi- 
dent and at preventing any apparent dilution of his role as Chief 
Executive. 

This is not to say that Truman regarded the NSC as unnecessary or 
undesirable. On the contrary, he viewed it as “a badly needed new 
facility” in the Government. “This was now the place . . . where 
military, diplomatic, and resources problems could be studied and 
continually appraised. This new organization gave us a running bal- 
ance and a perpetual inventory of where we stood and where we were 
going on all strategic questions affecting the national security.” But 
the Council was only “a place for recommendations to be worked out.” 
Like the President’s Cabinet, it did not make decisions or policy. A 
vote was “merely a procedural step.” Only the President could de- 
termine policy and reach decisions, and these were functions he could 
not delegate to any committee or individual. Even when he sat as 
chairman of the Council and indicated his agreement with a specific 
recommendation, this did not become fina] until the NSC submitted a 
formal document to the President and secured his written approval. 
“When the President signs this document, the recommendation then 
becomes a part of the policy of the government.” Here was Truman’s 
understanding of the role of the President, and this firm belief deter- 
mined his relationship with the National Security Council during the 
5 years that it operated under his direction. 

For the first 10 months of its existence, the NSC met irregularly 
in the Cabinet Room of the White House. Beginning in May 1948, 
meetings were scheduled twice a month, although not necessarily 
held, and special meetings were sometimes called. Only those officials 
specified by the National Security Act attended initially, with others 
invited to participate in discussions of particular interest to their 
agencies. The Director, CIA, also sat in as an advisor and observer. 
In January 1949, Truman directed the Secretary of the Treasury to 
attend all meetings, and amendments to the National Security Act, 
in August, eliminated the service Secretaries from Council member- 
ship, added the Vice President, and, by designating the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as the “principal military advisers” to the Council, opened 
the way for regular attendance by the Chairman, JCS, beginning in 
1950. 

Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1949, effective in August of that year, 
placed the NSC in the Executive Office of the President, where it 
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remains today. This move not only formalized a de facto situation, 
but was dramatic evidence of the position of the Council as an advis- 
ory arm of the President rather than as any sort of policymaking 
“nolitburo.” 

To assist the NSC in dealing with specific problems, the Council 
began to establish certain standing committees, normally representing 
agencies already participating in its activities but occasionally includ- 
ing members of non-Council agencies as well. These groups were 
usually created to handle some particularly sensitive matter or one of 
direct interest to only some of the agencies on the Council. Among 
the first of these were two committees concerned with internal secu- 
rity, the Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference (IIC) and the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security (ICIS), which 
reported to the NSC through the Council’s newly appointed Repre- 
sentative on Internal Security." 

The NSC staff, a small body of permanent Council employees and 
officers detailed temporarily from the participating agencies, was 
headed by a nonpolitical civilian Executive Secretary appointed by 
the President. An “anonymous servant of the Council,” in the words 
of the first Executive Secretary, “a broker of ideas in criss-crossing 
proposals among a team of responsible officials,” ?? he carried NSC 
recommendations to the President, briefed the Chief Executive daily 
on NSC and intelligence matters and maintained his NSC files, and 
served, in effect, as his administrative assistant for national security 
affairs. 

The organization of the NSC staff ** was flexible and, as the Council 
developed, changed to meet new needs. In general, during the pre- 
Korean period, it consisted of three groups. First was the Office of 
the Executive Secretary and the Secretariat, composed of permanent 
NSC employees, which performed the necessary basic functions of 
preparing agenda, circulating papers, and recording actions. Next was 
the Staff, consisting almost entirely of officials detailed on a fulltime 
basis by departments and agencies represented on the Council, and 
headed by a Coordinator detailed from the State Department who 
was supported, in turn, by a permanent Assistant. This body devel- 
oped studies and policy recommendations for NSC consideration. 
The third group consisted of Consultants to the Executive Secretary: 
the chief policy and operational planners for each Council agency. 
Thus, the head of the Policy Planning Staff represented the State 


1 The IIC consisted of representatives of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
intelligence divisions of the three services, and the ICIS of representatives of State, 
Treasury, Justice, and Defense. 

13 8ouers, “Policy Formulation for National Security,” loc. cit., p. 537. 

13In this chapter, the word “staff” refers to the entire NSC staff organization. The 
“Staff’ and later “Senior Staff’ and “Staff Assistants’ refer to parts of the “staff.” 
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Department, the Director, Joint Staff, represented the Department of 
Defense, and so forth. 

While President Truman, in Walter Millis’ phrase, had a “disincli- 
nation to make full use” of the NSC,* the Council was extremely 
active in its first years both as a discussion forum and as a medium 
for drawing up formal statements of national policy on a wide range 
of subjects. This latter effort was extremely significant. It repre- 
sented the first attempt in the nation’s history to formalize and set 
down specific national objectives and methods of achieving them in 
a series of carefully constructed policy papers intended to serve as 
guides to action for all government agencies. That in practice this 
attempt turned out to be less successful than many would have hoped 
is perhaps not as important as the fact that such an ambitious task 
was ever undertaken in the first place. 

Policy papers developed by the NSC fell into four categories. First 
and most important were the basic comprehensive statements of over- 
all policy, concerned with a broad range of national security prob- 
lems and the political, economic, and military strategy to be pursued 
in meeting them. Next were papers bearing on large geographical 
areas of the world or specific countries. A third category dealt with 
functional matters such as mobilization, arms control, atomic energy, 
and trade policies. The final group of papers covered organizational 
questions, including NSC organization, the organization of foreign 
intelligence activities, and internal security organization. All of these 
documents would theoretically dovetail with each other to “form a 
basis for a balanced and consistent conduct of foreign, domestic, and 
military affairs related to our national security.” 

Papers originated in a variety of ways. Some projects grew out 
of recommendations by the Executive Secretary, but most developed 
from suggestions by one or more members of the Council or by the 
NSC staff. For a while studies or reports prepared by the State- 
Army-Navy-Air Force Coordinating Committee served as a basis for 
NSC papers.?* Initially the State Department was the most impor- 
tant single source of project requests, with the Defense Department 
a close second. 

Most of the early papers developed were of the geographical type, 
with a basic overall policy document a continuing study underway 
concurrently. It was not until November 1948 that enough other 

4 Walter Millis, Harvey C. Mansfield, and Harold Stein, Arms and the State: Civil- 
Military Elements in National Policy (New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1958), 
. sac ate “Policy Formulation for National Security,’ loc. cit., p. 539. 

1% The State-Army-Navy-Air Force Coordinating Committee had replaced the wartime 


State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee. Since its functions closely paralleled or even 
duplicated those of the NSC staff, the Coordinating Committee was dissolved in 1949. 
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work had been completed to allow NSC adoption of the first com- 
prehensive basic national security paper. Because this was a forma- 
tive period for the Council, organizational policies drew next con- 
sideration, while few policies of a functional nature were considered. 
In the spring of 1949, shortly after the beginning of the second Tru- 
man administration, the Staff took on the dual job of preparing pe- 
riodic general reviews of existing policies to determine what revisions 
were necessary and of drawing up papers on major problems 
that would discuss policy alternatives without making specific 
recommendations. 

The first step in the development of a paper was usually a meeting 
of the Staff to consider the problem and define its scope. After 
each Staff member had obtained the views of his own agency staff on 
these questions, one individual would normally be given responsibility 
for preparation of a draft. The drafts of most of the early NSC 
papers were written by the State Department Policy Planning Staff, 
and a few were the products of a number of individual agency con- 
tributions integrated into a single report. Whatever its origin, the 
policy draft was then gone over by the Staff as a whole, which made 
necessary or desirable changes and attempted to reconcile or spell out 
any differences of opinion. The paper then went to the Consultants 
who, without formally committing their respective departments, indi- 
cated their objections or general concurrences. On occasion, other 
agencies might also be asked to comment. With this accomplished, 
the draft, including any unresolved divergencies of view, was for- 
warded for formal Council consideration. Ifthe subject had military 
implications, JCS views were also included. 

Some papers were submitted to the Council merely for information, 
others solely as a basis for discussion. Those embodying policy recom- 
mendations, however, were forwarded to the President, together with 
any JCS views, by the Executive Secretary. The President would 
then reconcile whatever differences of opinion were still outstanding 
and, if he agreed, place his approval on the “Conclusions” section of 
the paper. The appropriate departments and agencies, as notified by 
the Executive Secretary, would then implement the new policy. Presi- 
dent Truman developed the practice of designating one department 
head, normally the Secretary of State, as coordinator of all implemen- 
tation, and periodic reports were also required by the Council. 

Once the President had signed an NSC paper and directed that 
it be carried out, a new policy had, to all intents and purposes, been 
established and put into effect. But this did not necessarily make it 
policy in practice. What gave it reality was the President’s “will and 
capability to get it executed.” ?” This might mean a hard campaign 


1” Hammond, loc. céft., p. 907. 
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on the part of the Chief Executive to educate or arouse public opinion, 
a long and arduous legislative battle, or a host of other problems to 
be met before the policy could truly take effect.?® 

In addition to the formal development of policy papers, the NSC 
during this period also met. a number of times to discuss current prob- 
lems of vital importance to national security. On these occasions, the 
Council convened without the formality of elaborate preparations or 
preliminary briefings. Some of these discussions, of course, served as 
the basis for policy papers, but in other cases the NSC was simply an 
intimate forum where the President’s top-level advisors could thrash 
out questions requiring immediate action. The Berlin crisis and 
blockade of 1948 is a good example of this. With President Truman 
in the chair and Gen. Lucius D. Clay, American commander in 
Germany, present to report, the Council met. several times to discuss 
developments and make recommendations that the President could 
act on immediately. 

By the beginning of the Korean War, 2 years and 9 months after 
the establishment of the NSC, the Council had become a well- 
integrated, functioning organization. It had held more than 50 meet- 
ings and taken over 300 “actions” in the form of approvals, 
recommendations, and other deliberations. But the Council was still 
a long way from being the type of body that its creators had en- 
visioned, and many problems, both functional and organizational in 
nature, were becoming evident. 

In the first place, for all of its activities, the NSC could hardly be 
regarded as the top policy formulating agency of the government, 
or even as the primary Presidental adviser on national security. Pres- 
ident Truman, jealous of his powers and unwilling to rely on the 
NSC simply because Congress had said he should, did not hesitate to 
turn to other advisers, in the Cabinet or Executive Office, or to solicit 
the advice of members of the Council as individuals in preference to 
the corporate recommendations of the entire group. The Secretaries 
of State and Defense were two officials whose counsel the President 
sought with increasing readiness. Especially important was the role 
of the Bureau of the Budget in establishing ceilings on defense spend- 
ing, which gave that agency an impressive fiscal veto on any program 
recommended by the NSC. 

Even the hundreds of policy papers produced by the Council failed 
to carry overriding weight. These, more often than not, avoided 
coming to grips with major issues, or when they did so, “lacked the 
precision and decisiveness necessary if they were to serve as guides 


19 The roles of the President and Congress in the national security picture are discussed 
elsewhere in this volume. 
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to action.” 1° Composed less as specific policy directives than as broad 
statements of principle, they were frequently too general for prac- 
tical implementation. 

In the field of policy making, as Walter Millis put it, “The effect of 
NSC is not prominent; NSC no doubt considered the staff papers; 
debated policy and arrived at recommendations, but every glimpse 
we have been given of the actual policy-making process in this period 
shows Defense, State, the Budget Bureau, the White House, making 
the independent determinations—usually on a hasty if not extempo- 
raneous basis—which really counted.” 2° Before the Korean War, 
noted another observer, NSC actions, with or without Presidential 
approval, “did not play a decisive or a particularly significant role 
‘in the defense policy-making or the administration of the military 
establishment.” 21 

If this situation was the result of Truman’s unwillingness to use 
the NSC as Eberstadt had envisioned its use, there were other weak- 
nesses in the system, a few reflecting the President’s attitude but others 
probably the standard organizational growing pains to be expected in 
such a new and completely different agency. 

In the first place, attendance at Council meetings, originally limited 
to the statutory members, had gradually broadened to include the 
Consultants and other departmental advisers. This not only made 
for too large a group for free discussion, but also encouraged NSC 
members to look to their departmental advisers and to present their 
departmental rather than individual views of problems. In the ab- 
sence of the President, moreover, discussion was more rambling and 
diffused than if he had been present, and important actions were 
sometimes delayed or taken later outside the Council. Then too, 
while the Executive Secretary briefed the President on the meeting, 
Truman could neither hear the direct expression of individual view- 
points nor, more important, could he discuss these with Council mem- 
bers. This sometimes led members to seek out the President after an 
NSC meeting and give him their ideas separately, a procedure that 
downgraded even further the relative importance of the Council as 

a corporate body. : 
' There were also problems in the functioning of the NSC staff. 
Other agencies that detailed individuals to the Staff tended increas- 
ingly to look upon these people as “foreigners,” out of touch with 
problems and attitudes of their parent organizations. On the other 
hand, the NSC Consultants, heavily engaged in responsibilities within 

19 Millis, Arma and the State, p. 182. 

2 bid., p. 228. 


Paul Y. Hammond, Organizing for Defense: The American Military Establishment in 
the Twentieth Century (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961), p. 233. 
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their own departments, were less and less able to devote attention to 
NSC matters. As a result, Council members began to bypass the 
Staff, submitting their policy recommendations directly to the Council, 
and, at the same time, the Council tended to refer many of its prob- 
lems not to the Consultants but rather to ad hoc NSC committees. 
The absence of sound preliminary staff work frequently led to con- 
fusion and delay, as did the necessity for relying on ad hoc committees, 
unfamiliar with the overall national security picture and hampered 
by difficulties of coordination and perspective. An additional problém 
was the absence of JCS representation on the Staff, which made it 
hard to anticipate and allow for probable JCS views on papers before 
they reached the Council table. 

And finally there was the growing anomaly of the Staff repre- 
sentative of the State Department holding the position of Staff Co- 
ordinator at a time when the bulk of matters coming before the 
Council was no longer concerned primarily with foreign affairs. With 
problems of atomic energy, internal security, defense mobilization, 
and military strategy becoming increasingly important, and with the 
consequent growth of the role and responsibilities of other depart- 
ments and agencies, the Staff Coordinator found himself torn be- 
tween his duties as an impartial chairman and his function of advocat- 
ing the State Department position. What was needed, clearly, was 
a Staff Coordinator without departmental ties and one, moreover, 
in close and constant contact with the President and thus personally 
familiar with his views and requirements. 

Recognition of all of these problems led, in late 1949 and early 
1950, to considerable study of the role and procedures of the NSC. As 
a result of recommendations by the Executive Secretary, deliberations 
by the Council itself, further investigation by an ad hoc committee, the 
outbreak of the Korean War, and President Truman’s own thoughts 
on the NSC, a number of functional and structural changes took 
place. 

Within a few days after the beginning of the war in Korea, Tru- 
man directed that the NSC would meet regularly each Thursday 
and that all major national security recommendations would be co- 
ordinated through the Council and its staff. He himself began pre- 
siding regularly at these sessions, missing only 9 out of 71 NSC 
meetings held from 28 June 1950 through the end of his adminis- 
tration in January 1953. 

In late July 1950, in a directive again underlining the position of 
the Council as the channel through which all important recommenda- 
tions on national security should reach him, Truman ordered a re- 
organization and strengthening of the NSC. He limited attendance 
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at NSC meetings to statutory members,?? plus the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Chairman, JCS, the Director, CIA, the Special Assistant 
to the President (W. Averell Harriman), Sidney W. Souers (former 
Executive Secretary and at this time a Special Consultant to the 
President), and the Executive Secretary. No one else would be 
present without Truman’s specific approval. The President also di- 
rected a reshuffling of the NSC staff. The permanent Secretariat 
remained, but the Staff and Consultants were replaced by a Senior 
Staff and Staff Assistants. The Senior Staff was composed of repre- 
sentatives of State, Defense, NSRB, Treasury, JCS, and CIA, and 
shortly thereafter of Harriman’s office, and headed by the Executive 
Secretary, an official without departmental ties. Members were gen- 
erally of Assistant Secretary level or higher and in turn designated 
their Staff Assistants. 

The Senior Staff participated closely and actively in the work of 
the Council. Not only did it continue the functions of the Staff, but it 
also took over responsibility for projects formerly assigned to ad hoc 
NSC committees. It thus provided the Council with continuous sup- 
port by a high-level interdepartmental staff group. The Staff As- 
sistants, who did most of the basic work for the Senior Staff, spent 
a large part of their time in their respective agencies, where they 
could better absorb agency views and bring them to the fore during 
the developmental phase of NSC papers. The position of the Execu- 
tive Secretary, moreover, as Chairman of the Senior Staff and also 
head of the permanent NSC staff in the White House, gave that offi- 
cial an intimate view of the President’s opinions and desires that 
he could bring to bear quite early in the planning process. And 
finally, JCS and Treasury representation on the NSC staff filled 
needs that had been long felt. 

Other changes also took place on the heels of the 1950 reorganiza- 
tion. At the end of 1950, the President directed the head of the 
newly created Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM) ”* to attend 
Council meetings, and a few months later the ODM Director nomi- 
nated a Senior Staff Member. The Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
establishing a new foreign aid organization, made the Director for 
Mutual Security a statutory member of the Council, and he, in turn, 
nominated a member for the Senior Staff.2* Also, at about the 
same time, a representative of the Bureau of the Budget (BOB) 
began sitting in at certain meetings of the Senior Staff to provide 

23 The President, Vice President, Secretaries of State and Defense, and the Chairman, 
NSEB. 

3% See below, p. 140. 

% The new Director was Harriman, already a member of the NSC as Special Assistant 


to the President and already represented on the Senior Staff. He and his representative 
simply remained at their respective Council assignments, although with different titles. 
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fiscal advice and liaison. And finally, to coordinate the implementa- 
tion of national security policy and insure that the NSC was pro- 
vided with current information, Truman directed the establishment 
of a unit within the NSC staff to receive and channel to the Council 
agency reports on the status of approved national security programs. 

One other addition to the NSC system came into being in the spring 
of 1951. This was the Psychological Strategy Board (PSB), con- 
sisting of the Under Secretary of State, the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, and the Director, CIA, with a full-time Director and staff. 
The PSB would develop and coordinate psychological strategy and, 
as one writer put it, “was to be a sort of a general staff to plan and 
supervise the cold war.”?> While not actually a part of the NSC, 
it reported to the Council and its Director attended NSC meetings 
as an observer and was represented by an Advisor on the Senior 
Staff. It marked the first attempt to pull together the Nation’s 
psychological planning and operations amidst a growing recognition 
of the need to counter Soviet use of psychological and other un- 
orthodox methods in the heightening cold war. 

The 1950 reorganization did not change substantially the procedure 
of preparing NSC papers, although it did somewhat tighten up the 
process. Aside from policy matters concerning the Korean War and 
related security areas, most Council papers were of the regional 
policy type and these continued to be prepared in initial draft by 
the State Department. Depending upon the subject, of course, other 
agencies, the Staff Assistants, and the Senior Staff also contributed 
to or initiated the drafting process. Although President Truman 
now presided at Council meetings, he did not make an immediate 
decision on NSC recommendations. This he reserved until after the 
Executive Secretary had formally presented him with the Council 
recommendations and actions. 

In the first year after the beginning of the Korean War, the NSC 
and its Senior Staff were quite active, with the Council meeting about 
three times each month and the Senior Staff getting together at least 
twice weekly. By the end of 1951, however, the Council was meeting 
on an average of a little less than twice a month, the Senior Staff 
about once a week, and NSC activity was generally lighter. For 
the most. part, during the Korean War phase of the Truman adminis- 
tration, the NSC played a somewhat larger role in helping to formu- 
late national policy. Yet as a body it was still not dominant, since 
the President continued to look to individuals or other agencies for 
advice and recommendations in the national security field. The NSC 

2% Colonel Wendell BD. Little, White House Strategy-Making Machinery, 1952, 1954, 


Air War College Studies, No. 2 (Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.: Air University Press, 
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“provided a convenient mechanism” for staffing and coordinating in- 
terdepartmental views, but “its position was still somewhat casual.” ?° 

As summed up by the Executive Secretary near the close of Presi- 
dent Truman’s term of office: 

. .. the National Security Council provides the President a readily avail- 
able means of ensuring that a policy decision he has to make for the security 
of the nation has been carefully considered from all points of view and by 
all of the responsible officials in the Executive Branch who are directly 
concerned with the question at issue. The existence of the Council gives the 
President a permanent staff agency in his Executive Office which can... 
bring to bear on each grave issue of national security all the talents, re- 
sources, and considerations which will help him find the best possible 
solution.” 

The NSC was there if the President wanted to use it. But it was no 
more nor less than he wished to make it. 


THE NSC UNDER EISENHOWER 


If Harry S. Truman to a large extent limited the role of the Na- 
tional Security Council in policy formulation and integration, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower may be said to have institutionalized it. President 
HKisenhower “reactivated NSC and infused into it a greater responsi- 
bility than it had enjoyed under Truman.” He did this by formaliz- 
ing, developing, and expanding the structure and procedures of the 
NSC and in effect creating an NSC system of which the Council itself 
was the primary but by no means the most significant portion. The 
NSC system consisted of the central Council supported by a grid of 
highly standardized procedures and staff relationships and a com- 
plex interdepartmental committee substructure. In its final form, this 
machinery was geared to support the executive decision-making proc- 
ess not as Truman or Kennedy would conceive of it, but, properly, 
as Eisenhower practiced it. Not surprisingly, the Eisenhower NSC 
reflected the Eisenhower view of government and specifically of the 
role of the President.” 

During the 1952 election campaign, Presidential candidate Eisen- 
hower criticized Truman’s use of the NSC. He promised that if 
elected he would elevate the Council to the position originally planned 
for it under the National Security Act and use it as his principal arm 

* Millis, Arms and the State, pp. 255, 388. 

7 Lay, “National Security Council’s Role in the U.S. Security and Peace Program,” 
loc. cit., p. 37. 

% Millis, Arma and the State, p. 182. 

* The literature on the NSC under Eisenhower is more extensive than for the Council 
under Truman. Three NSC officials have written or spoken publicly on the Eisenhower 
NSC, as have many knowledgeable writers and critics, and extensive testimony was heard 


by the Jackson subcommittee. A considerable amount of the literature and, of course, the 
testimony has been reproduced in Organizing for National Security. 
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in formulating policy on military, international, and interna] security 
affairs. Accordingly, he asked Robert Cutler, the Boston banker 
who was soon to become the new President’s Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs, to make a study of the NSC and recom- 
mend ways and means of improving it. Cutler’s report, submitted to 
Eisenhower on 16 March 1953, became the basis of an immediate 
structural and functional reorganization aimed at systematizing the 
NSC. Subsequently, these initial changes, and other studies, led to 
further adjustments during the 8 years of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

By 1960, the NSC had developed into a highly complicated but none- 
theless smoothly operating machine, with clear lines of authority and 
responsibility and elaborate yet systematized staff work.” The heart 
of the machine was, of course, the Council itself, with its five statutory 
members: the President, Vice President, Secretaries of State and De- 
fense, and Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization.*! The 
Council met regularly on Thursday mornings. In addition to the 
statutory members, as many as a score of others might be present. 
Normally, the Secretary of the Treasury and Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, attended NSC meetings and, when items pertinent to their 
responsibilities were being discussed, so did the Attorney General, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, and Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. At the determination of the 
President, officials such as the Secretary of Commerce or the Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers might also be present for 
specific items. Occasionally private citizens, appointed by the Presi- 
dent as informal advisers to the Council, might appear to present and 
discuss their reports. And a large number of others, not formal par- 
ticipants, also attended regularly in various capacities. The Chair- 
man, JCS, and Director, CIA, were there as advisors. The Assistant 
and Deputy Assistant to the President, the Director, U.S. Information 
Agency, the Under Secretary of State for Economic A ffairs, the Spe- 
cial Assistants to the President for Foreign Economic Policy and for 
Science and Technology, and the White House staff secretary all 
attended as observers. Staff representation was provided by the Pres- 
ident’s Special Assistants for National Security Affairs and for Secu- 
rity Operations Coordination and by the NSC Executive and Deputy 
Executive Secretaries. 

For a full account of organizational developments, see Lay and Johnson, “Organisza- 
tional History of the National Security Council,” loc. cét., pp. 23—52. 

1 With the abolition of NSRB in 1953, the Director, ODM, replaced the NSRB chairman 
on the NSC and in 1958 this NSC membership was assumed by the Director, OCDM. Mem- 
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As Chairman of the Council, the President was directly supported 
by two White House Staff members: the Special Assistants for Na- 
tional Security Affairs and Security Operations Coordination. The 
former was by far the more important. The principal supervisory 
officer of the NSC, he advised the President on the Council agenda and 
briefed him before each meeting, presented matter for consideration 
at the meetings, appointed (with the President’s approval) special 
committees and consultants, and supervised the Executive Secretary 
in the direction of the NSC staff. He also had the major respon- 
sibility of chairing the Council’s two major subsidiary organizations, 
the Planning Board and the Operations Coordinating Board. 

The NSC Planning Board had essentially the same functions as the 
old Senior Staff and a similar, somewhat expanded, membership. It 
met regularly on Tuesday and Friday afternoons. Those agencies 
with permanent or standing representation on the Council itself were 
represented on the Planning Board by officials at the assistant secre- 
tary level, nominated by their department. heads and approved by the 
President. Advisers from JCS and CIA as well as the Special] Pres- 
idential Assistant for Security Operations Coordination also attended 
meetings, as did observers from other interested agencies. Staff repre- 
sentation consisted of the NSC Executive and Deputy Executive Sec- 
retary and the Director of the Planning Board Secretariat. Planning 
Board activities were supported by a staff of Board Assistants, the 
old Staff Assistants under a new name. 

The second major staff agency of the NSC was the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board. “The OCB,” in the words of Robert Cutler, “arose 
like a phoenix out of the ashes of the old Psychological Strategy 
Board.” The PSB, he continued, “had been premised on the fallacious 
concept of an independently existing psychological strategy,” whereas 
the members of the Eisenhower administration believed that psycho- 
logical strategy was an integral part of an overall national security 
program and could not practically be separated.*? The purpose of the 
newly established OCB was not only to coordinate and integrate 
psychological with national strategy, but also, and more importantly, 
to act as the coordinating and integrating arm of the NSC for all 
aspects of the implementation of national security policy. 

The OCB met regularly on Wednesday afternoons at the State De- 
partment. Permanent membership included the Under Secretary 
of State for Political Affairs, Deputy Secretary of Defense, Directors, 
CIA, USIA, and ICA, and the Special Assistants to the President for 
National Security Affairs and Security Operations Coordination (who 
served as Chairman and Vice Chairman respectively). The Chair- 


= Cutler, “The Development of the National Security Council,” loc. cit., p. 448. 
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man, AEC, Under Secretary of the Treasury, and Deputy Director 
of the Budget attended on a standing basis and other agencies par- 
ticipated on an ad hoc basis. An elaborate staff supported the Board, 
and several of its members normally attended OCB meetings. De- 
spite the strong military representation in other parts of the NSC, no 
representatives of the JCS participated in the activities of either the 
OCB or its staff. 

Completing the organizational structure of the NSC were the Inter- 
departmental Intelligence Conference, the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Internal Security, and other special and ad hoc committees, 
and the NSC staff which included the Planning Board, OCB, and 
Internal Security Coordinating staffs. 

President Eisenhower’s concept of the NSC, as stated by him, was 
this: 

The Council is a corporate body, composed of individuals advising the 
President in their own right, rather than as representatives of their re- 
spective departments and agencies. Their function should be to seek, with 
their background of experience, the most statesmanlike solution to the prob- 
lems of national security, rather than to reach solutions which represent 
merely a compromise of departmental positions. This same concept is 
equally applicable to advisory and subordinate groups, such as the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the NSC Planning Board, and the Operations Coordinating 
Board; although the members of the latter two Boards are responsible also 
for stating the views of their respective departments and agencies.” 

Within this concept, policy formulation followed a somewhat form- 
alized pattern. A subject for consideration or action might be raised 
by any part of the NSC system, from the President on down. It might 
deal with a new problem area, the result of some particular develop- 
ment in world events; it might merely be a suggestion that a standing 
policy be reviewed ; it might be a combination of these or other factors. 
Discussion or preparation of a preliminary staff study would then 
begin within the Planning Board. A first draft, prepared by the 
agency of primary interest, would next be considered, gone over by 
the Board Assistants working with others within their own depart- 
ments, and then restudied by the entire Board. This procedure might 
be repeated several times, frequently in smaller subgroups and often 
in conjunction with outside consultants, and the whole process would 
constantly be monitored by the Special Assistant for National Security 
Affairs and the Executive Secretary. Before formal Council consid- 
eration, finally, each member would receive an advance copy of the 
paper, with JCS comments, and be individually briefed by his Plan- 
ning Board representative. 


8 Quoted in Organizing for National Security, II, 129. See also Lay and Johnson, 
“Organizational History of the National Security Council,” loc. cit., pp. 32-33. 
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Under the Eisenhower administration, NSC papers included a 
Financial Appendix, something they had not previously contained. 
This document, specifically called for by the President as a regular 
part of most NSC papers, was intended to indicate the fiscal implica- 
tions of the proposed policy and was to be carefully considered by the 
Council in determining its recommendations. 

President Eisenhower sometimes made his decision on these recom- 
mendations at the NSC meeting itself, but in most cases a formal record 
of actions was circulated for comment by the members before it was 
submitted for fina] Presidential approval. Once the President had 
made his decision, it was the function of the Operations Coordinating 
Board to coordinate and integrate the activities of those departments 
and agencies responsible for executing the new policy. 

The OCB had no authority to direct or control these activities, but 
it provided a means by which the responsible agencies could consult 
and cooperate with each other. The Board’s own operations were 
limited to advising, expediting, and following up, although since OCB 
members were on the Under Secretary level they each had enough 
authority within their own agencies to see that agreements reached 
within the Board were carried out. Also, while it did not make policy, 
the OCB developed or initiated new proposals for action within the 
existing framework of national security policies. In practice, all of 
the Board’s activities were limited to policies affecting international 
affairs, since other coordinating mechanisms already existed for the 
fields of internal security and defense mobilization. 

The whole process of policy formulation and implementation has 
been described by Robert Cutler with a simple and arresting metaphor. 
The NSC was at the top of “policy hill.” Policy recommendations 
moved up one side of the hill, through the Planning Board to the 
Council, where they were “thrashed out and submitted to the Presi- 
dent.” Approved by the Chief Executive, the new policy traveled 
“down the other side of policy hill to the departments and agencies 
responsible for its execution.” A short distance down this side of the 
hill was the OCB, to which the President referred the new policy for 
coordination and operational planning with the relevant departments 
and agencies.* 

The neatness and mechanical order of this process was praised by 
its supporters as the most efficient means of transacting the heavy load 
of business with which the National Security Council concerned itself 
under President Eisenhower. During his first 3 years in office, for 

% Cutler, “The Development of the National Security Council,’ loc. cit., p. 448. For 
case histories of two hypothetical policy decisions, see Cutler’s testimony before the 
Jackson Subcommittee, Organizing for National Security, I, 579-83, and Timothy W. 


Stanley and Harry H. Ransom, “The National Security Council,” a study prepared for the 
Harvard University defense policy seminar, January 1957, in ¢édid., II. 199-200. 
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example, the Council met 145 times and took 829 policy actions, as 
opposed to 128 meetings and 699 policy actions in its more than 5 years 
under Truman. Critics, however, labeled this “mass production, pack- 
aging and distribution,” and questioned whether truly effective policy 
could be developed by a form of standardized bulk processing.® In 
reply, supporters of the system pointed out that in times of emer- 
gency—President Eisenhower’s two illnesses, for example—it had pro- 
vided a “reservoir of accumulated policy guidance” that enabled agency 
and department heads to continue functioning with the full knowledge 
that they were following approved guidelines within “the broad policy 
concept established by the President.” °° 

This sort of exchange was typical of the growing controversy over 
the NSC that had developed by the late 1950’s. Critics admitted that 
the Eisenhower NSC had “infused a new order and system into de- 
cisions which were once more various and chaotic,” that it had “as- 
sisted in bringing the departments together in more orderly and 
cooperative effort” in areas of “comparatively minor importance,” *” 
and that its theoretical potentialities were great. But they also 
charged that the Council was incapable of dealing with large, basic 
problems, that it was overstaffed, excessively rigid, and unable to 
bring any real focus to bear on major aspects of national security 
policy. 

Basically, they argued, the NSC was a huge committee, and suffered 
from all the weaknesses of committees. Composed of representatives 
of many agencies, its members were not free to adopt the broad, states- 
manlike attitude desired by the President, but, rather, were ambas- 
sadors of their own departments, clinging to departmental rather 
than national views. Moreover, the normal interagency exchanges 
and cross-fertilization that should have taken place outside the NSC 
were cut off in favor of action within the Council system, where 
members engaged in negotiation and horse trading in a process essen- 
tially legislative rather than deliberative and rational. The result, 
as former Secretary of State Dean Acheson put it, was “agreement 
by exhaustion,” ®® with the ponderous NSC machinery straining 

% Millis, Arms and the State, p. 390. 


* Cutler. “The Development of the National Security Council,” loc. cit., p. 445; Dillon 
Anderson, “The President and National Security,” Atlantic Monthly, 197 (January 1956), 
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& Mills, Arms and the State, p. 391. Critics and defenders of the NSC under Eisen- 
hower are amply represented, especially the more numerous critics, in Organizing for 
National Security. See also Hammond, “The National Security Council as a Device for 
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% The theme of the legislation of strategy is developed at length in Samuel P. Hunting- 
ton, The Common Defense: Strategic Programs in National Politics (New York : Columbia 
University Press, 1961), pp. 146-166. 

%® Dean Acheson, “Thoughts About Thought in High Places,” New York Times Magazine, 
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mightily to produce not clear-cut analyses of alternate courses, but 
rather compromise and a carefully staffed “plastering over” of dif- 
ferences. 

The Presidential decision, therefore, was based on no deliberate 
measuring of opposing views against each other, but on a blurred 
generalization in which the opportunity for choice had been sub- 
merged by the desire for compromise. Approved national policy 
statements, it was charged, were thus not only imprecise, but were 
also far too broad and sweeping to be applied to specific problems. 
They were, consequently, all things to all men, with each protagonist 
of a different line of action finding justification for his own view in 
the vague or general wording of an approved paper. Even with the 
best of intentions, an agency or department head often could not 
divine the precise meaning of an approved policy—with consequent 
and obvious difficulties in implementing it.* 

Nor was the OCB of much use in solving the problem. An inter- 
departmental committee with no authority, it engaged in the same 
sort of bargaining and negotiation in interpreting and implementing 
policy as had the Planning Board and Council in creating it. Fre- 
quently bypassed or ignored, also, the OCB in the final analysis had 
little effect on the actual coordination of policy execution. 

To make matters worse, the critics went on, the NSC system by its 
very nature was restricted to continuing and developing already estab- 
lished policies and was incapable of originating new ideas and major 
innovations. Council members were either too busy in their own 
agencies or too intent on promoting departmental] viewpoints to take 
the free and unfettered approach to their work on the NSC that was 
necessary to initiate fresh and imaginative policies. NSC members 
were well aware, also, that much of national security policy was in 
fact developed and coordinated outside of the Council, through the 
Budget Bureau, the Cabinet, or separate policy groups that dealt with 
matters like disarmament, manpower and reserve policy, or executive 
organization, or through individuals like the Secretaries of State or 
Treasury who exercised personal influence with the President. Fre- 
quently departments or agencies purposely bypassed the NSC system 
in order to insure the success of critical proposals. Indeed, the whole 
question of whether national policy was best developed by an NSC 
consisting of the officials who would implement this policy, and could 
thus best understand the attendant problems, or by independent 
bodies of thinkers not limited by operational restrictions was sharply 

©The implications of this for military commanders and especially for the JCS were 
explained by former Army Chief of Staff General Maxwell D. Taylor before the Jackson 
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underlined by President Eisenhower’s increasing use of outside com- 
mittees of private citizens to study important problems in the national 
security field. 

To all of these criticisms, the supporters of the NSC system replied 
vigorously, either denying the accuracy of the critics’ premises or the 
validity of their conclusions or arguing forcefully that if the Council 
machinery was less than perfect, it was nevertheless an extremely 
effective means of developing national security policy and the one 
best suited to the ideas and methods of President Eisenhower. 

Some critics, in disparaging the Eisenhower NSC system, had ad- 
mitted that the policies it developed would probably have been the 
policies of the Eisenhower administration in any event. Gordon 
Gray, the Special Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs during most of Eisenhower’s second term, implied a strong 
agreement with this view. “I suspect,” he said, “that the unhappiness 
of any knowledgeable person with respect to the NSC and its pro- 
cedures really derives, not from a concern about how the machinery 
works, but what it produces. This, then, is substantive disagreement. 
For those, the only solution would seem to be to elect a different 
President.” * 


THE JACKSON SUBCOMMITTEE INVESTIGATION 


In April 1959, Senator Henry M. Jackson (D., Wash.), in a memo- 
rable address to the students of the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces and the National War College, vigorously attacked the Eisen- 
hower NSC system. Summing up many of the criticisms already 
voiced by others, he referred to the Council as it then functioned as 
“a dangerously misleading facade.” He had, he announced, recently 
proposed a full-scale, nonpartisan congressional study of the whole 
problem of formulating national security policy with a view to making 
definite recommendations for “constructive remedies.” *? 

Three months later Senator Jackson found himself at the head 
of a Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery, a subgroup of the 
Senate Committee on Government Operations newly established to 
implement his proposal.t? The subcommittee’s “inquiry”—to use its 
own term—lasted more than 2 years, until the fall of 1961. During 
this period, it heard testimony from nearly 3 dozen individuals who 

41 Gordon Gray, “Role of the National Security Council in the Formulation of National 
Policy,’’ prepared for delivery to the American Political Science Association, September 
1959, in Organizing for National Security, II, 189. 

42 Senator Henry M. Jackson, “How Shall We Forge a Strategy for Survival,” Apr. 16, 
1959, Organizing for National Security, II, 266—277. 

4 The others on this subcommittee were Senators Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.), 
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had participated in one way or another in the process of helping to 
formulate or execute national security policy. It also studied all the 
available literature on the problem and itself prepared studies, reports, 
and collections of background material. Its efforts constituted the 
first comprehensive review of the national security policy process since 
the period leading up to passage of the National Security Act of 
1947. 

By the winter of 1960-61, the Jackson subcommittee had advanced 
far enough in its work to come up with a number of conclusions and 
recommendations which it published for the education and edification 
of the incoming Kennedy administration. These findings and pro- 
posals dealt with many areas of the Government, from the President 
on down to the individual private citizen in the national service, but 
the National Security Council was, of course, of prime concern. 

The new President, said the subcommittee, could use the NSC either 
as “an intimate forum” to meet “with his chief advisors in searching 
discussion and debate of a limited number of critical problems” both 
long-range and immediate, or as “the apex of a comprehensive and 
highly institutionalized system for generating policy proposals and 
following through on presidentially approved decisions.” Based 
on its study, the subcommittee concluded that the “real worth of the 
Council to a President” lay in the former course. Only in this manner 
could he and his most important advisers “gain that intellectual inti- 
macy and mutual understanding on which true coordination depends.” 
Only thus could he “receive from his department and agency heads 
a full exposition of policy alternatives available to him, and, in turn, 
give them clear-cut guidance for action. 

To establish a National Security Council of true value to the Presi- 
dent, “to ‘deinstitutionalize’ and to ‘humanize’ the NSC process,” 
the subcommittee made the following recommendations: 

1. The Council should meet only to advise the President or re- 
ceive his decision on specific major items. “Council meetings 
and the Council agenda should never become ritualistic.” 

2. The Council should offer a clear expression of alternate courses 
of action and their implications and “not spare the President 
the necessity of choice.” 

3. Council meetings should be “considered gatherings of princi- 
pals” and restricted to top officials with staff attendance 
“tightly controlled.” A written record of decisions should 
be kept. 

44“The National Security Council,’’ Dec. 12, 1960, Organizing for National Security, 
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4. The Planning Board should be replaced by a group “used 
mainly to criticize and comment upon policy initiatives de- 
veloped by the departments or stimulated by the President.” 
This body should not negotiate or secure agency concurrences. 
More use might be made of “informal working groups” or 
outside consultants. 

5. “The President must rely mainly upon the Secretary of State 
for the initial synthesis of the political, military, economic, 
and other elements which go into the making of a coherent 
national strategy.” The Secretary was “crucial to the success- 
ful operation of the Council.” 

6. The OCB should be abolished and “responsibility for im- 
plementation of policies cutting across departmental lines 
should, wherever possible, be assigned to a particular depart- 
ment or .. . action officer, possibly assisted by an informal 
interdepartmental group.” 

7. The NSC staff should be reduced and more closely integrated. 
A small Presidential staff, working “outside the system,” 
should closely assist the Chief Executive by providing in- 
formation, suggesting “policy initiatives,” and “spotting gaps 
in policy execution.” 

8. The membership on the Council of the Chairman, NSRB, 
subsequently replaced by the Director, OCDM, was intended 
to provide the NSC with perspectives on the domestic econ- 
omy and resources. Since OCDM was less concerned with 
these problems than with civil defense, the statutory mem- 
bership of its Director on the NSC might well be dropped. 

9. Ways and means should be found of better integrating NSC 
recommendations with budgetary decisions made outside the 
Council. 


THE NSC UNDER KENNEDY 


The views of the Jackson Subcommitee found a ready audience in 
the new administration that arrived in Washington in January 1961, 
for in spirit and content they came very close to matching President 
John F. Kennedy’s ideas of the naturé and process of Presidential 
decision making. Within a very short period after taking office, the 
new Chief Executive dismantled the elaborate NSC system so care- 
fully built by his predecessor and replaced it with a loose, flexible, 
fairly pragmatic set of procedures more suited to his own concepts 
and methods. Gone was the NSC Planning Board with its highly 
systematized development of papers, gone the formal, crowded, reg- 
ularly scheduled meetings of the Council, gone the OCB with its 
elaborate, interdepartmental followup on NSC actions. In their 
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place was a new method of decision making for national security prob- 
lems, one that seemed to combine the better features of the informal 
mechanism developed by Truman and the institutionalized system 
created by Eisenhower.* 

Of the old NSC system, all that now remains is the statutory mem- 
bership in the Council itself—the President, Vice President, Secre- 
taries of State and Defense, and Director, Office of Emergency 
Planning ** and the President’s Special Assistant for National Secu- 
rity Affairs who, assisted by a Deputy and the Executive Secretary, 
runs the small NSC staff. The Director, CIA, and Chairman, JCS, 
continue as advisers. Other officials participate in the deliberations 
of the Council as and when directed by the President, but their par- 
ticipation is on a much more informal and ad hoc basis than before. 

Under President Eisenhower, the NSC was a form of superdepart- 
ment placed atop the traditional structure of executive departments 
and agencies to solve the problems that individual departments were 
unable to handle. Under Kennedy, the Council has become only one 
of several means by which problems may be solved. It has taken 
its place beside special Cabinet committees, informal groups of of- 
ficials, and other bodies organized on an ad hoc basis to assist and 
advise in the national security process. Primary emphasis has been 
returned to the regular departments and agencies and their planning 
and operational staffs. These, reinforced by interdepartmental com- 
mittees or task forces and close working, and often personal, relation- 
ships between the operating officials, bear the heaviest workload in 
the national security process. 

Normally the President will assign the preparation of a study or 
recommendation to a Cabinet official or one of his top subordinates. 
This official, in turn, is responsible for obtaining other departmental 
views and checking and coordinating with other responsible indi- 
viduals. Sometimes he will do this within small, interdepartmental 
groups, specially created to study the problem, sometimes by arrang- 
ing for subordinates in each interested agency to develop the matter. 
Where appropriate, this includes close consultation with the Budget 
Bureau. Fiscal matters are considered during the development of a 
study and in drawing up recommendations and proposals; papers no 
longer have separate financial appendices. The completed report will 
include not only the responsible official’s own analysis and recom- 

“This section is based on the testimony of then Budget Director David DB. Bell, Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, and Secretary of State Dean Rusk before the 
Jackson Subcommittee and on a letter from Kennedy’s Special Presidential Assistant for 
National Security Affairs, McGeorge Bundy, to Senator Jackson, reproduced in the pub- 
lished hearings. Organizing for National Security, I, 1173-1181, 1215-1227, 1323-1333, 
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mendations for action, but also a full statement of any differing views 
held by other agencies or individuals. This is true whether the report 
is prepared by one person or a special task force. 

The final version, presented to Kennedy at a formal meeting of the 
NSC or within smaller or larger panel or subcommittee meetings, 
is then discussed and, if necessary, debated further before the Presi- 
dent makes his decision. Once the Chief Executive has approved a 
specific recommendation, the responsible agency or department makes 
a written record of the decision and the head of that agency, or a high- 
level action officer, is charged with overseeing its implementation. By 
placing in the same agency or individual—always the agency or offi- 
cial of primary interest—the responsibility for both planning and im- 
plementation, Kennedy has deliberately eliminated the distinction 
between theory and operation that had existed under the Planning 
Board-OCB balance, a distinction felt by many to have been unrealistic 
and impractical. If the course of action decided upon is so broad that 
a single department does not have overriding responsibility, the deci- 
sion will be written up by the NSC staff and the President himself 
may direct its implementation. Presidential decisions, incidentally, 
are no longer recorded as part of elaborate position papers, but are 
stated briefly in National Security Action Memoranda (NSAM’s), 
which merely indicate the issue at hand and what President Kennedy 
has decided to do about it. 

In an administration that places great emphasis on individual re- 
sponsibility, initiative, and action, as well as on personal relationships, 
probably the most important member of the NSC after the President 
is Secretary of State Dean Rusk. President Kennedy has firmly 
established the primacy of the Department of State in foreign policy 
matters and in all national security matters that come within this 
area. To the Secretary of State and his top deputies—in this context 
normally the Assistant Secretaries for the various geographic areas— 
falls the job of pulling together many of the elements of national 
security planning and implementation. In placing “increased reliance 
on the leadership of the Department of State,” one NSC official has 
written, “. . . the President has made it very clear that he does not 
want a large organization [such as the NSC] between him and his 
Secretary of State. Neither does he wish any question to arise as to 
the clear authority and responsibility of the Secretary of State, not 
only in his own Department, and not only in such large-scale related 
areas as foreign aid and information policy, but also as the agent of 
coordination of all major policies toward other nations.” * 


 Ltr., M-George Bundy to Senator Jackson, 4 Sep. 61, Organizing for National Security, 
I, 1837-1888. 
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Next in importance to the Secretary of State is Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara, who bears a heavy burden of responsibility in 
advising the President and carrying out his decisions. He works 
closely with Secretary Rusk, and the top action officers of both depart- 
ments are in immediate and constant touch with each other. Such 
day-to-day relationships enable the Defense Department to operate 
with a full awareness of current political guidance and the State 
Department to have a proper understanding of the military implica- 
tions of any new or proposed policy. The end result is to increase the 
effectiveness and ease of action of the President’s two top advisers on 
the National Security Council. 

Another statutory member of the NSC is the Director, Office of 
Emergency Planning, in the Executive Office of the President. Under 
the Kennedy reorganization of the national government, the OEP 
comes much closer to filling the Presidential staff role originally visu- 
alized for the NSRB in coordinating Government-wide planning for 
emergency management of national resources. The membership of its 
director in the NSC thus answers to a considerable extent the criticism 
of the Jackson subcommittee of the participation in the Council of 
the Director, OCDM. The OEP Director is present at formal NSC 
meetings and his staff prepares studies and analyses of the nation’s 
resources as they affect the development and implementation of 
national security policy. 

One regular participant in the NSC who is not a statutory member 
of the Council but whose position is obviously unique is the Attorney 
General. As the President’s brother, Robert Kennedy has the trust 
and confidence of the Chief Executive and ready access to the White 
House. He has participated actively in the national security process 
and has served on subgroups or panels of the Council. He also re- 
ceives the reports of the Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference 
and the Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security, which 
hitherto had been responsible to the Council through the NSC staff. 

The Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, 
McGeorge Bundy, also plays an important role in the national security 
process. Not only is he a top Presidential adviser, but as overall 
director of the NSC staff he participates in all Council-related activi- 
ties. He and his assistants have a variety of responsibilities in addi- 
tion to their normal secretariat functions. They suggest areas for 
consideration and the mechanisms for handling these and other prob- 
lems; follow studies through the planning stage and see that they 
are properly coordinated, staffed, and responsive to the needs and 
desires of the President; insure that a written record is made of all 
decisions, whether they are reached at formal NSC meetings or at other 
top conferences; and keep tabs on the implementation of whatever 
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policy has been adopted. In this work, Bundy and the NSC staff 
coordinate closely with other parts of the Presidential staff and the 
Budget Bureau, perform whatever liaison is necessary, and meet fre- 
quently with the President at regular White House staff meetings.“ 

Formal NSC meetings are held often but irregularly, sometimes as 
frequently as three times a week and usually at least once every two 
weeks. In the first half year of the Kennedy administration, for 
example, the Council met 16 times. Many matters that had been 
considered at regular NSC meetings under Eisenhower are now han- 
dled in separate meetings of the President with Secretaries Rusk 
and McNamara or with a single Cabinet officer, or in committees of 
the NSC that include only some of the statutory members but also 
several of their top deputies or other Government officials, or at meet- 
ings below the Presidential level. During the height of the Cuban 
crisis in October 1962, for instance, President Kennedy met almost 
daily with the so-called Executive Committee of the NSC. This 
committee consisted of the Chief Executive, Secretaries Rusk and 
McNamara, Secretary of the Treasury C. Douglas Dillon, Attorney 
General Kennedy, CIA Director John A. McCone, JCS Chairman 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Presidential Assistant Bundy, and the 
President’s Special Counsel, Theodore C. Sorensen. Also in attend- 
ance at many of these meetings were Vice President Johnson, Under 
Secretary of State George Ball, Deputy Secretary of Defense Roswell 
L. Gilpatric, Ambassador at Large Llewellyn E. Thompson, U.N. 
Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson, and former Secretary of State 
Acheson. 

The NSC under President Kennedy, it is clear, is thus a flexible 
organization within the overall national security structure. Used 
pragmatically and in a variety of ways, it 1s only one of several 
tools that Kennedy employs to help him reach decisions on major is- 
sues affecting the security of the nation. 


CONCLUSION 


“Fundamentally,” as Robert Cutler observed in 1956, “the Council 
is a vehicle for the President to use in accordance with its suitability 
to his plan for conducting his great office.” A “peculiar virtue of the 
National Security Act is its flexibility. . . . each President may use 
the Council as he finds most suitable at a given time.” °° 


For an interesting comparison of Bundy with earlier “White House advisers,” see 
Chalmers M. Roberts, “About Mr. Bundy,” Washington Post and Times Herald, 3 Nov. 
1962, p. A-9. See also Joseph Kraft, “Kennedy’s Working Staff,” Harper’s, vol. 225 
(Dec. 1962), pp. 31-32. 

# Stewart Alsop and Charles Bartlett, “In Time of Crisis,” The Saturday Evening Post, 
vol. 235 (Dec. 8, 1962), pp. 15-20; Washington Post and Times Herald, 1 Nov. 62, p. 
A-18. 

© Cutler, “The Development of the National Security Council,” loc. cit., pp. 442-448. 
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The history of the NSC under three Chief Executives amply bears 
this out. As a means of assisting the President in the difficult task 
of forming and implementing national security policy, the Council 
has played a varied role since its inception. Its role under future 
presidents may be equally changed, but the need for an NSC or for 
something similar would appear to be clearly established. 
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Vv 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


The Department of State is one of the three original executive de- 
partments (State, War, and Treasury) established under the U.S. 
Constitution in 1789. The Secretary of State is the President’s prin- 
cipal adviser in the area of foreign policy and in the past the Chief 
Executive has generally looked to the Secretary and his department 
for primary assistance in the formulation and execution of this policy. 
In recent years, however, the field of foreign policy has grown beyond 
the State Department to include active participation by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and, although to a somewhat lesser degree, the 
Treasury, Commerce, Interior, and Agriculture Departments, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and more than a score of other lesser 
agencies and organizations. While this may appear to have di- 
minished the role of the State Department, the expanding nature of 
foreign policy has in fact increased it. Foreign policy and military 
policy have moved so close as to be inseparable, and domestic policy, 
economic policy, and other areas of national interest and concern 
have become intimately integrated with foreign policy. The terms 
“foreign policy” and “national security policy” have indeed become 
in many ways identical, and the role of the Secretary of State as the 
principal adviser to the President has increased accordingly. The 
importance of his position in the organization of the American Gov- 
ernment for national security is greater today than at any other time 
in our history. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Historically, the role and authority of the Secretary of State have 
varied according to the will of the President, since Congress has 
given the Chief Executive considerable leeway in the manner in which 
he may employ a Secretary once the Senate has approved the Presi- 
dent’s choice for the position. There seems to be little connection be- 
tween whether a President is “strong” or “weak” and the role played 
by his Secretary of State. “Strong” Presidents like Lincoln and 
Truman have delegated considerable power to their Secretaries, yet 

1“"Mhe Secretary of State and the National Security Policy Process,” Jan. 28, 1961, 
Organizing for National Security, III, 47. For the history and organization of the State 
Department, see Elmer Plischke, Conduct of American Diplomacy (2d ed.; Princeton: 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1961). Don K. Price (ed.), The Secretary of State (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1960), is an excellent analytical study of the Secretary. 
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President Buchanan, not a particularly forceful Chief Executive, 
allowed his Secretary little initiative or authority. Woodrow Wilson 
and the two Roosevelts and several earlier Presidents were inclined to 
be their own Secretaries of State, and the influence of the State De- 
partment suffered accordingly. But others, such as Monroe, Grant, 
Harding, and, to an unprecedented degree, Eisenhower, relied heavily 
on their Secretaries and allowed them broad powers. The determining 
factors would appear to be the Chief Executive’s own background and 
inclinations in the area of foreign policy and the personalities of that 
individual and his Secretary of State. And as former Secretary 
Dean Acheson has observed, the relationship has worked best when the 
Secretary understood who was President and the Chief Executive, 
in turn, recognized who was Secretary of State.? 

Assisting the Secretary of State in his role as Presidential adviser 
is the vast organization known as the Department of State. This huge 
agency not only helps to develop national policy, but through its wide 
network of overseas representatives performs a vital intelligence func- 
tion and, most important, is instrumental in the execution of policy. 
The State Department has evolved from small and almost haphazard 
beginnings: it consisted of little more than a handful of clerks for 
most of the 19th century and no formal organized foreign service, 
other than a much-criticized consular service, was established until 
the 20th century. Today the Department is a highly organized institu- 
tion that employs well over 25,000 people in various positions at home 
and abroad. A surprisingly large number of them are meaningfully 
involved in making and carrying out policy.’ 

In the early days of the Nation, the Secretary of State was generally 
able to advise the President out of his own knowledge and experience, 
without recourse to an elaborate staff of aides and experts. Most of 
the first Secretaries had considerable diplomatic experience to their 
credit, and men like Jefferson, Monroe, and John Quincy Adams were 
especially well trained and skilled in foreign affairs. Also, several of 
the men who followed them in the position of Secretary of State, while 
without previous diplomatic service, had wide experience in politics 
and the Federa] Government that gave them a thorough understanding 
of the problems of national policy. Shrewd and able veterans of the 

Dean Acheson, “The President and the Secretary of State,” in Price, The Secretary 
of State, pp. 33-34. For studies of individual Secretaries, see 8S. F. Bemis (ed.), The 
American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy (10 vols.; New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1927-1929) ;: Norman Graebner (ed.), An Uncertain Tradition: American Secretaries of 
State in the Twentieth Century (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1961). An 
overall history of the Department emphasizing the Secretaries is Graham H. Stuart, The 
Department of State (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949). 

3 Robert Ellsworth Elder, The Policy Machine (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
1960) ; U.S. Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, The Formulation and Administration 


of United States Foreign Policy, study prepared by the Brookings Institution, 86th Cong., 
2d sess. (Washington : GPO, 1960). 
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national scene, individuals like Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, 
William H. Seward, Charles Evans Hughes, and Henry L. Stimson, to 
name but a few of the later Secretaries, were fully aware of the inter- 
relationship of foreign policy and national policy, and their advice 
and actions reflected their understanding. 

Yet as the years passed and the complexities of 20th-century inter- 
national relations became more difficult, the ability of a Secretary of 
State to advise the President “off the top of his head”? became more 
and more limited. Increasingly the Secretary was forced to rely on 
the expertise of veteran observers within the Department in order to 
provide advice and suggest policies to the Chief Executive. This 
task became even greater as the President began to turn to other govern- 
ment agencies for foreign policy counsel and activities and as the 
problems of foreign affairs became more and more intermingled with 
other questions. The tendency of Franklin D. Roosevelt, for example, 
to bypass the State Department and, indeed, to leave Secretary Cordell 
Hull in ignorance of some aspects of American foreign policy and com- 
mitments made the job of the Secretary increasingly complex and 
difficult. 

In the long-needed organizational overhaul of the State Department 
that took place in the last year of World War IT and in the immediate 
postwar period, considerable progress was made to streamline and 
systematize the Department. To provide a means for general and long- 
range planning within the Department, a top-level Policy Committee 
was created, consisting of the ranking officers of the Department and 
presided over by the Secretary. This was a first and very necessary 
step in providing the Secretary with broad policy advice as a basis 
for his counsel to the President. It remained for Secretary George C. 
Marshall to carry this to its logical conclusion. In May 1947 he estab- 
lished the Policy Planning Staff, a committee of outstanding individ- 
uals without administrative duties who could devote themselves 
exclusively to analyzing problems of internationa] relations, formulat- 
ing policy recommendations, and carrying out central planning in the 
conduct of foreign policy. The Policy Planning Staff and better 
channels of communication within the Department greatly improved 
the Secretary’s ability to advise the President and to participate in 
the formulation of national security policy. 

With the establishment of the National Security Council and the 
assignment to the Secretary of State of an important role in its activi- 
ties, the position of the Policy Planning Staff became even more im- 

The original Policy Committee had been replaced by a group called the Secretary's 
Staff Committee, and this in turn was replaced by the Policy Planning Staff. For the 
formation of the latter, see also Alexander de Conde, “George Catlett Marshall,” in 


Graebner, An Uncertain Tradition, pp. 252-258. The Policy Planning Staff is discussed 
in detail in Elder, The Polioy Machine, chs. 4 and 8. 
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portant. Under the energetic leadership of George F. Kennan, its 
first director, the Planning Staff functioned as a highly effective and 
stimulating source of new concepts and ideas for the Secretary. It 
demonstrated a flexibility and an originality that Secretaries Marshall 
and Acheson found highly valuable to the process of their own think- 
Ing on vital issues. 

During the Eisenhower administration, however, with its increased 
emphasis on the role of the National Security Council,’ the function 
of the State Department Policy Planning Staff became much more 
limited. The Staff became an adjunct, as it were, of the NSC, support- 
ing the Council, reacting to its needs for studies or reviews, and pre- 
paring Secretary John Foster Dulles for participation in NSC 
meetings. The flexibility and originality that had earlier characterized 
the Planning Staff also seemed to have diminished. While in 1949 
it had been possible for a member of the staff “to question the funda- 
mental assumptions upon which American foreign policy was based,” 
a decade later he no longer had “room for maneuver on foreign policy 
questions.” * The great weight of the NSC and of the mass of policy 
papers that it had ground out stifled to a large extent the initiative 
and independent thinking that had characterized the Planning Staff 
in its earlier days. As Paul H. Nitze, who succeeded Kennan as Staff 
Director, put it, “the decision to concentrate in the NSC machinery 
the responsibility for the formulation of new policy ideas” relieved 
those outside the NSC “of a full sense of their responsibility” and 
made it unnecessary for them “to worry much about new national 
policy ideas.” * During the Eisenhower administration, therefore, the 
role of the State Department in policy formulation was lessened, while 
the influence of the Secretary, because of the President’s high regard 
for and close relationship with Dulles, was, if anything, increased. 

By the late 1950’s it seemed evident to many that the administra- 
tive, diplomatic, and myriad other responsibilities of the Secretary of 
State were becoming so vast as to interfere with his primary role as 
the President’s chief adviser in the formulation of national policy. 
In addition to this primary role, the Secretary had several major 
tasks. First, and most evident, was the heavy and complex managerial 
responsibility of administering and coordinating the vast organiza- 
tion and personnel of the State Department, both at home and over- 
seas. This included not only the obvious administrative tasks involved 

5 See above, ch. IV. 

¢B der, The Policy Machine, p. 161. 

7Paul H. Nitze, “Organisation for National Policy Planning in the United States,” 
prepared for delivery at the 1959 annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association and reproduced in Organizing for National Security, II, 285. The testimony 


of Kennan, Nitse, and Robert Bowle, who succeeded Nitze as Director, before the Jackson 
subcommittee (discussed above, pp. 100—-102)( is also very useful. Jbéd., I, 801-910. 
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in developing policy, but also supervising the recruitment and train- 
ing of personnel, managing the departmental budget, staffing posts 
around the world with effective representatives regardless of the pres- 
sures of party patronage demands, and the simple but time-consuming 
job of signing routine papers.® 

Next in point of view of time and energy involved was the role of 
the Secretary as a participant in international conferences and in other 
forms of personal diplomacy.’ Secretary Dulles probably set some 
sort of record for miles traveled by a Foreign Minister, and there is 
no indication that Secretary Dean Rusk, despite his expressed inten- 
tions, will be able to do much to decrease this mileage.’® Still another 
serious drain on the Secretary’s time was the necessity for him to 
represent the President before Congress by appearing at innumerable 
congressional hearings and committee meetings to explain, defend, or 
gain support for policies and programs. “Congressional relations 
have become crucial for the Secretary of State,” one observer has 
written," and this is no overstatement, for while national policy can 
be formulated with no recourse to Congress, its execution without 
-congressional support is almost impossible. Thus the days the Secre- 
tary was required to spend dealing with Congress were definitely well 
spent, but they still remained a heavy load on his already over- 
burdened schedule. Other demands on his time were the hours de- 
voted to the public—through press conferences, speeches, and radio 
and television appearances 12—to ceremonial functions, to coordinat- 
ing with other government departments, and to supervising those 
agencies (such as the Agency for International Development) that 
came under the direction of the State Department. All of these re- 
quirements left the Secretary with little time for his overriding re- 
sponsibility of developing sound advice for the President in the na- 
tional security field. 

To solve the problems of the increasing load carried by the Secre- 
tary of State, a number of solutions were offered.** In 1955, former 
President Herbert Hoover proposed the appointment of two Vice 

’The administrative responsibilities of the Secretary are also described in Arthur W. 
MacMahon, Administration in Foreign Affairs (University, Ala.: University of Alabama 
Press, 1953), and, more recently, in Henry M. Wriston, “The Secretary and the Manage- 
ment of the Department,” in Price, The Secretary of State, pp. 76-111. 

®On this, see particularly Plischke, Conduct of American Diplomacy, ch. 15. 

2° Testimony of Rusk, Organizing for National Security, I, 1284-1286. Other demands 
on the Secretary's time are discussed elsewhere in Rusk’s testimony. 

1 William Y. Biliott, “The Secretary and Congress,” in Price, The Secretary of State, 
oe S. Dickey, “The Secretary and the American Public,” idfd., pp. 188-165; Elder, 
The Policy Machine, ch. 6. 

%3 These are discussed at length in the Jackson subcommittee hearings and summarized 
in two studies prepared by the subcommittee staff. Organizing for National Security, I 


passim, III, 9-24, 41-56. See also the essays by Dean Acheson and Don K. Price in Price, 
The Secretary of State, pp. 37-40, 185—188. 
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Presidents, one charged with responsibility for foreign affairs, the 
other for domestic affairs. Another suggestion envisioned an enlarge- 
ment of the role of the elected Vice President to include specific duties 
in the national security field, eliminating some of the Secretary of 
State’s responsibilities in this area. Still others called for the appoint- 
ment of Ambassadors at Large, or even the creation of a Cabinet-level 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, responsible to the Secretary, who could 
represent the United States at Foreign Ministers’ meetings or other 
high-level conferences. One variant of this proposal saw a Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs as a sort of super-Secretary of State, with au- 
thority over all aspects of international relations. Below and re- 
sponsible to him would be three Cabinet secretaries, one each for for- 
eign political policy, foreign economic policy, and foreign information 
and cultural affairs..* Indeed, the idea of a “super-Cabinet”’ official 
to deal with national security affairs received considerable attention. 
In July 1960, in testimony before the Jackson subcommittee, New 
York’s Governor Nelson Rockefeller, former Chairman of President 
Eisenhower’s Advisory Committee on Government Organization, spe- 
cifically proposed the statutory creation of an extremely powerful 
“First Secretary” of the Government. This official would be “above 
the Cabinet” and would exercise Presidential authority in all areas 
“of national security and international affairs.” For these matters he 
would, in effect, be an American Prime Minister.” 

The Jackson subcommittee considered all of these proposals care- 
fully and rejected most of them, especially the idea of a “super- 
Cabinet” officer or a “First Secretary.” Establishment of such an 
office, the subcommittee concluded, would dilute the power and au- 
thority of the President while increasing his burden, weaken the posi- 
tion, responsibility, and initiative of other Cabinet members, evoke 
strong congressional opposition, and, in many ways, create more prob- 
lems than it solved. There were “better ways,” the Jackson group 
argued, “to enable the Secretary of State to serve the President as 
first adviser in national security problems.” What was needed was 
not more Secretaries of State but rather a stronger and more effective 
State Department. 

The Secretary of State is the First Secretary of the Government. He 


should be able to advise the President on the full range of national security 
matters, from the point of view of their relation to foreign problems and 


policies. 
The Secretary of State need not and should not have any legal or super- 
visory authority over other Cabinet officers. ... The goal is not to give 


[him] greater command authority: it is to enlarge the scope of his guidance 
and influence. | 


4 Se-et~ Committee on Foreign Relations, Formulation and Administration of U.S. 
Foreign Policy, pp. 3—5 and passim. 
1% Testimony of Governor Rockefeller, Organizing for National Security, I, 942-987. 
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If the President is to ask more, and to get more, from the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary must be better staffed to offer policy guidance and 
initiatives across the whole span of national security problems. This does 
not mean a larger Department of State; it may well mean a smaller one. 
But it does mean a Department competently staffed with generalists, econo- 
mists, and military and scientific experts to support the Secretary in under- 
standing and following all fields falling within his broad concern.” 


THE SECRETARY AND THE DEPARTMENT TODAY 


The election of John F. Kennedy brought to the White House a 
Chief Executive acutely aware of the interrelationship of foreign 
policy and national security policy. As the son of a former Ambassa- 
dor and a veteran of both houses of Congress, where he had experi- 
enced both the fiscal and the policy aspects of international] relations, 
Kennedy had a taste for and an interest in foreign affairs that a former 
Governor or military man might not be expected to have, He was far 
more eager, moreover, by personal inclination, sense of history, and 
concept of executive leadership, to participate actively in the lower 
levels of policy formulation than his predecessor had been. 

The first indication of this came shortly after election day, when, 
even before he had indicated his choice for Secretary of State, he 
announced his appointments to three important posts in the depart- 
mental policy hierarchy : an Under Secretary and an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and the Ambassador to the United Nations. This action, 
while it appeared to some to be undercutting the position of his as yet 
unnamed Secretary, was rather an indication of the President-elect’s 
intention to participate in the policy process at the staff level and 
of his recognition of the importance of the State Department staff 
in this process. His subsequent emphasis on the role of the Depart- 
ment and particularly of the Secretary of State as his chief policy 
adviser and as the most important member of the National Security 
Council clearly showed his acceptance of the Jackson subcommittee 
recommendations for a strong Secretary and Department with a pre- 
dominant role in the national security machinery.”” 

16 “Super-Cabinet Officers and Superstaffs,” Nov. 16, 1960, Organising for National 
Security, 111, 22-23. See also “Final Statement of Senator Henry M. Jackson,” Nov. 15, 
1961, and “The Secretary of State and the National Security Policy Process,’’ Jan. 28, 
1961, tbid., pp. 6, 47-56. Similar views are stated in “Final Report of the Eighteenth 
American Assembly,’ in Price, The Secretary of State, pp. 191—196, and elsewhere in. that 
volume. 

17 This section is based on the testimony of Secretary Rusk and, to some extent, on that 
of other members of the Kennedy administration, Organizing for National Security, I, 
1173-1338, passim; Dean Rusk, “A Fresh Look at the Formulation of Foreign Policy,” 
Department of State Bulletin, XLIV (Mar. 20, 1961), 395-399; Charles Burton Marshall, 
“Making Foreign Policy on the New Frontier,” The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, vol. 342 (July 1962), pp. 138-146. State Department and 
other Government organization is also described in the annual U.S. Government Organiza- 
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Under the Kennedy administration, the dominant position of com- 
mittees in the national security process, characteristic of the Eisen- 
hower years, has given way to greater dependence on departmental 
and individual initiative and responsibility. This philosophy, per- 
haps best exemplified by the de-emphasis of the National Security 
Council,’® has brought about “the upgrading,” in the words of Secre- 
tary Rusk,” of the role of the State Department in the formulation, 
coordination, and implementation of national policy. 

The abolition of the NSC Planning Board has returned much of 
the planning function to the individual agencies or to special task 
forces. In the State Department, this has resulted in a reinvigora- 
tion of the Policy Planning Council (the former Policy Planning 
Staff) and an enhancement of the role of the Assistant Secretaries. 
Fresh talents have been brought into the Planning Council, including 
three former Ambassadors and other individuals with distinguished 
backgrounds and experience of special relevance to the job of policy 
planning. Planning advisers are also working within most of the 
operating bureaus, providing leadership in the development of re- 
gional and country plans that were formerly written within the NSC 
as well as insuring a close working liaison with the Policy Planning 
Council. The participation of the operating bureaus in the planning 
process has thus increased markedly, especially the personal involve- 
ment of the Assistant Secretaries that head them. When appropriate, 
the latter also bear the added responsibility for chairing interdepart- 
mental task forces organized, often with a Presidential mandate, to 
handle particular problems, normally on a crash basis. These task 
forces are not simply the old committees operating under a different 
name, but, by virtue of their special directives and sense of urgency, 
are able to avoid many of the weaknesses and drawbacks of committee 
operations. 

Just as the State Department’s planning function has been reju- 
venated by the death of the NSC Planning Board, so the abolition of 
the Operations Coordinating Board has placed on the Department 
of State—primarily through its operating bureaus—much of the re- 
sponsibility for interagency leadership in the implementation and 
coordination of national policy. This is achieved not only at the 
working and policy levels in Washington, but also overseas, where the 
role of Ambassadors as directors of the “country teams” has been 
notably strengthened by specific instructions from the President.” 

8 See above, pp. 102-106. 

* Testimony of Rusk, Organizing for National Security, I, 1280. 

2 Presidential memorandum for heads of Executive Departments and Agencies, 27 May 


1961, “Responsibilities of Chiefs of American Diplomatic Missions,’ Federal Register, 
vol. 26 (Nov. 17, 1961), p. 10749. 
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A corollary to this has been the increased participation of Ambas- 
sadors in policy formulation as well as in its execution. 

State Department implementation and coordination of policy in 
crisis or near-crisis situations have also been strengthened by the 
creation of a Departmental Operations Center. Functioning on a 
24-hour duty basis, without disturbing the norma] departmental] rou- 
tine, the Operations Center provides a means of fast, effective action 
that might otherwise be difficult to obtain. Officers receive special 
assignments with the Center to develop operational plans with the 
geographic and functional bureaus and other agencies, to expedite 
interdepartmental coordination, and to monitor the execution of 
operational] decisions. 

The restrengthened State Department has also regained responsi- 
bilities in a number of areas of foreign policy that, under the Eisen- 
hower administration, had found direction elsewhere. One of the 
most important of these areas is that of foreign economic policy, which 
had previously looked to an independent Council on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy for coordination and direction. The abolition of the 
Council put the development and administration of foreign economic 
policy completely within the Department of State. U.S. nonmilitary 
foreign aid programs were also placed more securely under the State 
Department by the establishment of the Agency for International 
Development (AID) as an agency within the Department. Since 
AID’s predecessor, the Internationa] Cooperation Administration, had 
received policy guidance from the Defense and Treasury Depart- 
ments as well as from the State Department, this represented a sub- 
stantial addition to the Secretary of State’s responsibility in this 
area. 

Another agency within the State Department and through which 
the Department implements an important area of national policy is 
the Peace Corps. In a unique form of nonmilitary assistance, this 
new organization, the brainchild of the Kennedy administration, sup- 
plies skilled volunteer workers to those newly developing nations that 
request them. These workers—teachers, farmers, technicians, and 
others—live with the people and serve local institutions and also sup- 
port existing economic assistance programs of the United States, 
United Nations, and other international organizations. They are a 
dramatic and valuable example of American policy toward the emerg- 
ing nations of the world. 

_ The State Department also plays an important mission in the 
‘formulation of national policy on arms contro] and disarmament. A 
separate organization, the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA), especially staffed to handle the diplomatic, mili- 
tary, technical, economic, and information aspects of this problem, 
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has primary interest and responsibility in this area. It is, however, 
under the general direction of the State Department and its Director 
serves as the principal adviser to the President and the Secretary of 
State on arms contro] and disarmament. The Secretary, moreover, is 
Chairman of the Committee of Principals, consisting of the heads of 
departments and agencies concerned with disarmament, which re- 
ceives ACDA policy recommendations and provides guidance and sup- 
port. He also has close control of international negotiations carried 
out by ACDA representatives. 

Still another area of State Department influence on national policy 
is that of foreign information and propaganda. Although this is 
the special province of the U.S. Information Agency (USIA), an 
independent organization responsible to the President, the State De- 
partment provides foreign policy guidance for the development of 
information programs and appraises and evaluates USIA activities 
to assure conformity to established foreign policy. Overseas, also, 
the heads of U.S. diplomatic missions exercise genera] direction and 
leadership over information programs. 

In all of its activities in the national security field, the State De- 
partment has been aided by increased cooperation and coordination at 
all levels with other departments and agencies. Coordination with 
the Defense Department has been assured by the close personal and 
working relationship between Secretaries Rusk and McNamara and 
by the creation within the State Department of the post of Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Politico-Military Affairs, with special re- 
sponsibilities for the management and conduct of relations with the 
Department of Defense, Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the military serv- 
ices. Frequent regular and ad hoc meetings between officials of the 
State and Defense Departments, often attended by representatives 
of other government agencies, have increased coordination in policy 
planning and implementation.”* 

The State Department has also established close working relation- 
ships with the Bureau of the Budget. This insures that cost and 
budget considerations are brought into military and economic aid 
programs, regional and country planning, and other important policy 
areas at an early stage in their development. Similar arrangements 
have been developed in the foreign economic field whereby State De- 
partment officials meet regularly with representatives of other depart- 
ments and agencies concerned with economic and trade matters. The 
State Department also has more than 50 Foreign Service Officers on 
detail to the Departments of Defense, Commerce, Labor, and the 
Treasury, and elsewhere, as part of an exchange program designed 


211 See also below. p. 126. 
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to increase mutual understanding of common national security prob- 
lems. These exchange officers are not liaison officers, or observers, 
but are regular working staff members or action officers within the 
departments to which they are assigned. A program by which For- 
eign Service Officers receive training at joint and individual service 
schools, with military personnel attending the State Department For- 
elgn Service Institute, also serves to increase an awareness of the 
interrelationship between military, economic, and political aspects 
of national security problems and policies. 


THE SECRETARY AND THE PRESIDENT 


If the Secretary of State and his Department enjoy today an 
almost unprecedented influence in the shaping and execution of na- 
tional policy, there are still those who feel that this influence is yet 
too limited. These critics ascribe this limitation to what they regard 
as an overemphasis by President Kennedy on direct relationships with 
second-echelon staff members within the Department and an undue 
concern with planning and operational details. While not questioning 
the Chief Executive’s exercise of his primacy in the area of national 
or foreign policy, they argue that the Secretary of State cannot exer- 
cise his own full authority in the face of such Presidential activity.” 

How accurate these criticisms are cannot readily be determined, but 
they do raise again and underline the great importance of the personal 
relationship between the President and his Secretary. In the final 
analysis, it is this more than any organizational or procedural arrange- 
ments that will determine the Secretary’s role in the national security 
process. 


3 Marshall, ‘““Making Foreign Policy on the New Frontier,” loc. cit., pp. 142-146. 
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The most important single individual in the national security pic- 
ture is the President. He draws his primacy from his constitutional 
grant of executive power, authority in international relations, and 
designation as Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces. These 
powers have been strengthened, enhanced, and broadened over the 
years by the actions of strong and imaginative Presidents, from 
George Washington onward, supported more often than not by favor- 
able interpretations of the Supreme Court. In the face of this pres- 
sure by the executive and judicial branches of the government, the 
legislative branch has seen its powers in the national security field 
gradually diminished from the broad authority originally provided 
by the Constitution.1 That document, while not addressing itself 
to the question of national security as a separate matter, granted 
powers to both Congress and the President in order to “provide for 
the common defense.” Then it left it to the course of events to deter- 
mine which organ of the Government should have the decisive voice. 
History has established that in most cases, although not in every 
case, that voice has belonged to the President. 

Subject to congressional limitations on the budget, the size and 
composition of the Armed Forces, the treaty-making power, and the 
President’s freedom to choose subordinates, the Chief Executive has 
broad authority in the national security field. While congressional 
and, indeed, public support are often vital to the success of his policies, 
precedent has given him considerable latitude. He has on occasion 
been able to formulate and carry out major policies involving large 
expenditures without congressional sanction: the basic decision to 
develop the atomic bomb and the mammoth program to support it, 
for example, were undertaken without even informing Congress, 
much less asking its permission. The device of the Executive Agree- 
ment has enabled the President to bypass the Senate in making treaties: 
the 1817 Rush-Bagot agreement with Great Britain to limit arma- 
ments on the Great Lakes and the World War II agreements of 

1For the role of Congress, see below, ch. VIII. The standard reference on the Chief 
Executive is Edward S. Corwin, The President: Office and Powers, 1787-1957 (4th ed.: 
New York: New York University Press, 1957). See also Clinton Rossiter, The American 
Presidency (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1956) ; Richard E. Neustadt, Presidential 
Power, The Politics of Leadership (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960) ; Ernest R. 


May (ed.), The Ultimate Decision: The President as Commander in Chief (New York: 
George Brariller, 1960). 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt provide the most obvious examples of Presi- 
dential power in this area. In time of war, Presidents have under- 
taken many other infringements of legislative authority, most notably 
during the Civil War and World Wars I and II. Even the congres- 
sional prerogative “to declare war” has been superseded and over- 
shadowed by the Presidential ability to make war. 

The President, in short, is the focal point of the formulation and 
execution of national security policy. In this area, no individual, 
department, or branch of the Government has more authority than 
he. No other agency, including Congress, can successfully initiate 
or carry out policy without his approval. And even those govern- 
mental organs—Congress and the Supreme Court—that can exercise 
restraint on Presidential power are themselves sometimes limited in 
the extent to which they can in fact restrain the Chief Executive. 
Congress, to be sure, can refuse to legislate programs desired by the 
President, the Supreme Court can nullify his actions, subordinates 
within the executive branch can slow or frustrate a policy they op- 
pose, and interagency competition can often have the same effect. 
But a determined President is usually able to overcome most of these 
handicaps. Another factor, public opinion, can sometimes make a 
Chief Executive hesitate to take certain steps; yet, properly stim- 
ulated, it can also serve him effectively in overcoming legislative or 
judicial opposition. As one commentator put it, “a stubborn Presi- 
dent is hard to budge, a crusading President hard to thwart.” ? 


THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Because he has such broad powers and authority, the President can- 
not fulfill] his national security responsibilities alone or in a vacuum. 
Former President Truman has underlined three conditions that must 
be met if the Chief Executive is to act effectively : 


First of all, the President has to be on top of the situation. Getting the 
facts, and all the facts, takes hard work. .. . You cannot make a decision 
if you do not know what the alternatives are. You cannot know what the 
alternatives are if you do not have all the facts. 

Second, the President has to find the best man he can to be on his staff 
and in his Cabinet... . 

Third, the President needs an organization that can and will give full ef- 
fect to his decisions. .. 2 


To support and assist the President, then, to provide him with the 
information he needs to make decisions and the means by which to 
implement them, are the many agencies and departments that make 

® Rossiter, The American Presidency, p. 10. 


® Harry S. Truman, “The President’s Responaibility,” Military Review, XLII (September 
1962), p. 4. 
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up the executive branch of the Government. Presidential relation- 
ships with the most important of these are discussed throughout this 
volume, for indeed Presidential responsibility and authority are al- 
most everywhere in the national security process. There remain, how- 
ever, several important elements within the Executive Office of the 
President that play a vital part in the Chief Executive’s exercise of 
his role in making and executing national policy. 

The Executive Office of the President was established in 1939 to 
provide the President with a ready flow of facts on top-level problems, 
to help him in anticipating and planning for future programs, to pro- 
tect him from the annoyance of minor and time-consuming details, and 
to insure the implementation and coordination of policy. It was an 
outgrowth of the greatly increased dimensions of the Presidency and 
of the evident need for managerial assistance. When a group of 
qualified scholars and observers, appointed by President Roosevelt to 
make a detailed study of Federal administration, reached the obvious 
conclusion that “The President needs help,” ® it was equally clear that 
this help was not available from institutions already in existence. The 
most obvious and handiest of these was of course the President’s 
Cabinet, a well-established and experienced organization dating back 
to Washington’s administration. Yet even this body was incapable 
of providing the required support. Its inadequacy arose from the dis- 
parate if not conflicting interests of its members, its lack of corporate 
power and collective responsibility, the political nature of many of the 
appointments to it, and the fact that it was never intended or orga- 
nized as a staff. Given the absence of any other unity among executive 
departments and the lack of a permanent administrative civil service, 
the Executive Office of the President was created as an inevitable 
response to the demands of the modern Presidency. 

Although the agencies of the Executive Office are prescribed by 
statute, and thus accountable in many ways to Congress, they are re- 
sponsible directly to the President and function primarily as his assist- 
ants. They provide him with a central organ of staff work, coordina- 
tion, and control peculiarly fitted to the unique responsibilities 
and authority of the American President. 

The Executive Office is not a static organization, but is responsive 
to the needs and methods of operation of the man it serves. Since its 

“Edward H. Hobbs, Behind the President: A Study of Executive Office Agencies (Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1954), ch. I. A more recent study is Joseph I. Coffey and 
Vincent P. Rock, The Presidential Staff (Washington: National Planning Association, 
aa ee of the President’s Committee on Administrative Management (1937), quoted in 
Hobbs, Behind the President, p. 10. 


P See also Richard F. Fenno, Jr., The President’s Cabinet: An Analysis in the Pertod from 
Wilson to Eisenhower (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959). 
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establishment in 1939, its composition, size, and duties have varied 
according to the requirements of four different Chief Executives. It 
thus contains a structural and functional flexibility without which it 
would be of limited value. Indeed, as late as 14 months after the 
inauguration of President Kennedy, the situation within his Executive 
Office was characterized by one of its members as “still quite fluid and 
experimental.” ” These five facts about the Kennedy administration 
have emerged, however : 

1. The President operates with heavy stress on the principle of 
assigning responsibility to particular individuals and agencies 
and holding them responsible to effect necessary coordination 
and obtain advice and assistance from others in discharging 
their tasks. 

2. He generally does not favor a distinction between planning 
and operations—but holds that planning and operational fol- 
low-up can usually be usefully joined. 

3. He regards staff officers as means to extend the range and 
direct effectiveness of the man they serve. 

4. Full use of the powers of leadership is expected of the other 
departments and agencies. 

5. And the President will not tolerate the interposition of his staff 
between himself and his Cabinet officers.® 


THE WHITE HOUSE OFFICE 


The agency of the Executive Office most immediate to the President 
is the White House Office. This, in many respects, is a personal] staff, 
helping the Chief Executive in such day-to-day tasks as the prepara- 
tion of speeches and correspondence, maintenance of congressional, de- 
partmental, and public relations, regulating the flow of papers, and 
performing the many detailed activities connected with his office. 
Given the scope of these activities, the staff is not very large. Presi- 
dent Hoover got along with a personal staff of 3, Roosevelt more than 
quadrupled this number, Truman raised it to 22, and Eisenhower to 28. 
Under President Kennedy, the White House Office is about the size 
of the Truman staff. Roosevelt and Truman gave considerable au- 

*Kenneth R. Hansen (Assistant Director of the Budget), “The Role of the Executive 
Office in Defense Planning,” The New Look in Defense Planning, Proceedings of the Defense 
Planning Seminar, Electronic Industries Association, 13 Mar. 1962, p. 13. 

8Ibid. The description in this chapter of the Executive Office of the President under 
Kennedy is based on ibid.; Richard E. Neustadt, “Staffing the Presidency: The Role of 
the White House Agencies,” U.S. Senate, Subcommittee on National Security Staffing and 
Operations of the Committee on Government Operations, Administration of National 
Security, 87th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington: GPO, 1962), pp. 127-136; U.8. Government 
Organization Manual (Washington: Office of the Federal Register, National Archives and 


Records Service, 1962), pp. 51-62. (Karlier periods are covered in Hobbs, Behind the 
President. 
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thority to certain of their Specialist Assistants, Harry Hopkins and 
John R. Steelman, respectively, and Eisenhower symbolized the com- 
pletely hierarchical structure of his staff by the appointment of 
Sherman Adams as Assistant to the President with all but unprece- 
dented powers. So far, Kennedy has avoided designating any single 
individual as his chief of staff and has employed individuals or ad hoc 
groups for special or continuing assignments. To these he has often 
given considerable authority or responsibility. The organization of 
his personal staff has been compared by one observer with the structure 
of a wheel, “figuring a network of bilateral relations between the Pres- 
ident and his aides,” as opposed to the pyramidal organization of 
the Eisenhower Executive Office.® 

There are, however, a few officials whose responsibilites are such that 
they stand out in importance from their colleagues. The first of these 
is the Special Assistant for National Security Affairs, a primary ad- 
viser. Not only is he a channel of information to the President, but 
he also records and disseminates Presidential decisions and is the over- 
all director of the staff of the National Security Council.’° Other top 
aides are the Special Counsel, with a variety of high-level duties, the 
Press Secretary, and the Special Assistant responsible for congres- 
sional relations. 

Among other Special Assistants, one particularly worthy of men- 
tion is the President’s science adviser, who collects, analyzes, and 
interprets for the Chief Executive the whole range of information and 
advice that can be assembled on the Nation’s technical and scientific 
activities. The scope of these activities as they are related to national 
security is truly broad. It ranges “from space to sonar, from micro- 
biology to meteorology, from symbolic logic to systems analysis.” ™ 
No single individual or committee can possibly possess detailed knowl- 
edge or experience across this whole wide spectrum. And, indeed, 
much policy formulation and programing must come from the quali- 
fied specialists within each agency. But if the President is to utilize 
scientific and technical factors in his formulation of national security 
policy, he needs someone to focus these considerations for him and 
to offer an educated overall view of what is being and should be done. 

This is the job of the White House science adviser, or, as he is 
informally referred to, the Special Assistant for Science and Tech- 
nology. To fulfill his mission, he heads the Office of Science and 
Technology within the Executive Office, the President’s Science Ad- 
visorv Committee, and the Federal Council on Science and Tech- 

® yoseph Kraft, ‘““Kennedy’s Working Staff,’ Harper’s Magazine, vol. 225 (December 1962), 
pp. 29-36. 

10 See above. pp. 105-106. 


11 “Science Organization and the President’s Office,” 14 Jun. 61, Organizing for National 
Security, III, 80. 
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nology.1? He also attends meetings of various other committees that 
are concerned with both technical and policy matters. From this 
broad range of contacts and the information and ideas they provide 
him, he is able to advise and assist the President on policies and 
programs that will ensure the effective use of science and technology 
for tne national security and welfare. He is particularly concerned 
with nuclear research and development, outer space problems, 
weaponry, and technica] military science. He and his staff attempt to 
focus on these and other important problems the talents and endeavors 
of the scientific community and to bring to the national security 
process a meaningful understanding of the powers and limitations 
of science. 
THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


In addition to the White House Office, or personal staff of the 
President, the Executive Office of the President includes a number of 
agencies with vital roles in the national security process. Two of 
these, the National Security Council and the Office of Emergency 
Planning, are discussed in separate chapters, and a third, the Office 
of Science and Technology has already been mentioned. There re- 
main the Bureau of the Budget, the Council of Economic Advisers, 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Council. 

The Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 provided for the first time 
that the President. would submit annually to Congress a complete 
budget, showing all his proposals for spending and for raising the 
funds necessary to support this spending. The provision that only 
the President, rather than his individual department or agency heads, 
could request and allocate money gave the Chief Executive a much 
surer control over Federal expenditures and enabled him to utilize 
the budget as an instrument of that control. The President’s annual 
budget reflects his national policy judgments and the relative priori- 
ties he wishes to assign to those programs that constitute this policy. 
It is a concrete medium for balancing requirements against resources, 
desires against capabilities. A'bove all, it provides a highly effective 
means of discipline in the national security process. 

In order to help Congress control spending, the 1921 Act also created 
a Bureau of the Budget, located within the Treasury Department. 
Since 1939, however, when the Budget Bureau was designated as an 

18 The Office of Science and Technology reviews and evaluates the scientific and technical 
activities of Federal agencies and assesses developments and programs in relation to their 
impact on national policies. Mhe Science Advisory Committee, composed of distinguished 
scientists from outside the Government, suggests new programs and evaluates other pro- 
posals. The Federal Council on Science and Technology brings together representatives 
of eight Federal agencies and departments to review and coordinate government programs 


in science and technology. 
18 See chs. IV and VII, respectively. 
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initial component of the Executive Office of the President, the Bureau 
has become an arm of Presidential rather than congressional manage- 
ment and “one of the most effective instruments the President has for 
controlling the Executive Branch.” ** Just as the budget process gave 
the President a powerful means of unifying and integrating an overall 
program for the Federal Government, so the Bureau of the Budget has 
become a major instrument in enforcing his views. 

The influence of the Budget Bureau on national security planning 
begins with the preparation of the basic Presidential policy guidelines 
for the national budget. These must determine how much of the 
country’s monetary and material wealth shall be devoted to national 
security, the type and quantity of armaments required, the most de- 
sirable balance of military forces, the right level of foreign aid and 
the proper division between military and economic assistance, and the 
Nation’s ability to meet the cost of the contemplated programs out of 
prospective Federal income. Each proposed use of funds and resources 
must be tested against others and against the total size of the budget 
in a meaningful and practical application." 

To assist the President in solving this complex equation, members 
of the Budget Bureau work closely with other Executive advisers, the 
National Security Council, and the budget and program staffs of the 
Department of Defense, the military services, and other major Govern- 
ment agencies. They help to set budget ceilings, program priorities, 
and resources allocations. Within a framework of projections and 
program trends, they attempt to identify issues requiring resolution 
and to suggest guidelines for Presidential decision. The Budget Direc- 
tor transmits Presidential policy guidance to the executive departments 
and agencies and continues to work closely with all concerned through 
the review and approval process until the finished budget is transmitted 
to Congress. Once Congress has acted, the Bureau has the major 
responsibility for supervising and controlling the administration of 
the approved budget. 

In addition to its primary role of fiscal management, the Budget 
Bureau also acts as the President’s staff for improving the manage- 
ment and organization of the executive branch, for developing better 
financial management and accounting systems through the Govern- 
ment, for coordinating and clearing legislative proposals and Execu- 

14 Hansen, “The Role of the Executive Office in Defense Planning,” loc. cit., p. 16. For 
the Budget Bureau, see also the relevant testimony before the Jackson subcommittee and 
the study on the subject prepared by that group, Organizing for National Security, I, 
1003-1081, III, 93-100; Sidney Hyman, “Our Head Budgeteer: A Close-in View,’’ New 
York Times Magazine, Aug. 20, 1961; Hobart Rowen, ‘‘Washington’s Unseen Powerhouse : 
David Bell and His Budgeteers,’’ Harper’s Magazine, vol. 225 (July 1962). 

45 For examples of the effect of fiscal considerations on national security policy, see 


Warner R. Schilling, Paul Y. Hammond, and Glenn H. Snyder, Strategy, Politics, and 
Defense Budgets (New York: Columbia University Press, 1962). 
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tive orders, and for integrating and improving the Government’s statis- 
tical activities. Its whole complex range of activities is carried out 
by a staff of several hundred individuals “and no one in his right mind 
has ever suggested that [the Budget Bureau] could get along with 
any fewer.” 1° 


THE COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


One of the Presidential staff agencies with which the Bureau of the 
Budget works closely is the Council of Economic Advisers (CEA). 
Established in 1946, the Council is a small group of economists whose 
responsibilities are intimately connected with the development of 
policy for fiscal and resources management. The CEA analyzes and 
interprets national economic developments and the economic programs 
and policies of the Federal Government, keeps the President informed 
on these and related areas, and recommends policies for economic 
growth and stability. While primarily interested in domestic economic 
policies aimed at maximizing employment, production, and purchasing 
power, it operates with a strong awareness of the link between a sound 
and growing economy and the Nation’s security. 

The most obvious duty of the CEA is assisting in the preparation 
of the President’s annual Economic Report to Congress. Beyond this, 
however, the Council provides the Chief Executive with frequent ad- 
vice and recommendations, participates in the activities of a number 
of Cabinet committees, and works closely with the Budget Bureau, 
Treasury Department, and Federal Reserve Board in the coordination 
of economic information and the development of budgetary and mone- 
tary policy. Like the Bureau of the Budget, its task is to provide 
the President with sufficient information and policy alternatives for 
a proper determination of how and where the resources of the United 
States can best be utilized. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE COUNCIL 


Still another important White House agency is the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Council (NASC), established in 1958 as part of the 
U.S. space program developed in response to the launching of the 
first Soviet earth satellite. The Council was created to assist the 
President in managing the Nation’s aeronautical and space activities 
and in integrating these with other national policies and programs. 
During the Eisenhower administration, however, the NASC was rela- 
tively inactive, with the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion and the Department of Defense sharing responsibility for program 


16 Rossiter, The American Presidency, p. 103. 
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planning and development under the direction of the President. The 
Kennedy administration has reduced the size of the Council, but in- 
creased its influence and importance and its role in the coordination 
and integration of space and national security policy. 

As presently constituted, the NASC is chaired by the Vice President, 
has four members—the Secretaries of State and Defense, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administrator, and the Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission—a Presidentially appointed Executive Secretary, 
and a small staff. The Council is charged with advising, informing, 
and assisting the Chief Executive on policies, plans, and programs; 
developing a comprehensive program of aeronautical and space activi- 
ties; and designating and fixing the responsibilities of all U.S. agencies 
engaged in these activities. Since each of the four Council members 
wears two hats, most of the work of policy recommendation devolves 
on the Vice President and the Executive Secretary and staff, with the 
NASC as a group acting more as a coordinating agency. President 
Kennedy has made it clear, however, that he relies heavily on the 
NASC for policy recommendations and program management, and 
the Council has taken on an important role in the national security 
process.*? 


PRESIDENTIAL STAFF WORK ON THE NEW FRONTIER 


The creation of the Executive Office of the President and, in the 
current administration, the White House Office especially, has enabled 
the President to be very much “in the thick of things,” as President 
Kennedy has indicated he wants to be.*® Kennedy’s staff not only has 
kept him informed but also has allowed him a vicarious presence in 
in the national security process at a much lower level than a Chief 
Executive usually operates. Administration supporters have seen this 
‘as a broadening of the Presidency, a humanizing and deinstitutionaliz- 
ing of the decision-making process, and a means of enabling Kennedy 
to put “the imprint of his policy upon highly complicated problems 
that necessarily work their way up through a cumbersome bureaucracy 
which has its own momentum and direction.” ?® But there has also 
been considerable criticism of this process. 

17 Col. Bernice S. Barr, “The Management of Space Programs,” ICAF Thesis No. 8, 15 
Mar. 61; “House Group Acts on Space Council Changes,” Aviation Week and Space Tech- 
nology, vol. 74 (Apr. 17, 1961), p. 38; James Barr, “Space Council Unifying Goals,” 
Missiles and Rockets, vol. 10 (Jan. 8, 1962), p. 12. 

18 Quoted in Kraft, ‘‘Kennedy’s Working Staff,’ loc. cit., p. 35. This section is based 
on ébid., pp. 35-36 ; Charles Burton Marshall, ‘“Making Foreign Policy on the New Frontier,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 342 (July 1962), 
pp. 142-146; Hams J. Morgenthau, “The Trouble With Kennedy,” Commentary, vol. 33 


(January 1962), pp. 51-55. 
19 Kraft, ‘‘Kennedy’s Working Staff,” loc. cit., p. 29. 
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Generally, this criticism has centered on one basic objection, with 
a number of others grouped around it. The primary concern of critics 
is that by getting into “the thick of things” President Kennedy has 
removed a necessary bit of insulation between himself and his planning 
and operational personnel. Thus, it is charged, participation by mem- 
bers of the Presidential staff in lower level deliberations has sometimes 
led to misunderstanding—is the staff member speaking for the Presi- 
dent or merely for himself ?—or to a stifling of discussion, or to un- 
precedented power for Presidential representatives who are not ac- 
countable to Congress in the same way that agency or departmental 
staffs normally are. Kennedy’s penchant for dealing personally with 
problems and individuals, which has led him to work bilaterally with 
members of his staff rather than through a more systematized hier- 
archical structure, has resulted, according to some, in a lack of co- 
ordination within the White House, with attendant fumbling, dupli- 
cation, or inefficiency. Even more serious is the view that by involving 
himself at all levels, the President runs the risk of neglecting para- 
mount issues because of his concern with secondary problems that 
could be handled more practically by subordinates. 

One final criticism related to these charges is that the “task force” 
or ad hoc system of staffing problems and policy formulation militates 
against the development of a national security policy that is coherent, 
integrated, and purposeful. The President’s “personal approach to 
his task,” it is said, has resulted in a blurring of distinctions and an 
impulsive and political rather than mature and statesmanlike develop- 
ment of policy.”° 

How accurate these criticisms are or how much they simply reflect 
the sharp differences in method between the Kennedy administration 
and its immediate predecessor it is probably still too early to tell. The 
fact that the Eisenhower administration, which adopted almost oppo- 
site methods of operations, was criticized even more strongly, would 
seem to indicate that Presidential operational procedures will always 
be subject to question and reservation. It is also probable that criti- 
cisms of organization and method within an administration are fre- 
quently the results of unhappiness about administration policy itself. 
Since Presidents normally adopt procedures best suited to themselves, 
however, it seems doubtful that a different mechanism within a given 
administration would produce better or even different results. 


»* Morgenthau, ‘The Trouble With Kennedy,” loc. cit., p. 54. 
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THE TASK AND ITS CHALLENGES 


Until the end of the 19th century, the United States undertook 
virtually no advance planning for war mobilization. Americans, 
from the earliest days of the Nation, had been haunted by the specter 
of militarism. They viewed standing armies and a strong military 
establishment as a menace to their liberties. The Nation kept its mili- 
tary forces small, and vigilantly guarded the principle of civilian 
control. In the formulation of national policy, advice was seldom 
sought from the military departments, their civilian and uniformed 
leaders alike. As a result, each of the wars in which this country 
participated found it woefully unprepared. Each war saw the Na- 
tion frantically building the forces needed for victory; and in like 
manner, it precipitously dismantled its war machine after the end 
‘of hostilities. For most Americans, war was an aberration, to be got- 
ten over with as quickly as possible. They distrusted peacetime plan- 
ning and readiness measures, regarding them as an excuse for higher 
taxes and as a possible inducement to reckless foreign policy and war. 

This state of mind—a distrust of the military and a deep-seated 
aversion to war and to peacetime preparedness for war—was carried 
over into the 20th century. Even as the United States began to take 
on the responsibilities of world power, its leaders still gave little 
thought to relating national aims with military means. And the two 
World Wars again found the Nation unprepared and hastily im- 
provising the mobilization machinery. A comprehensive record of 
military mobilizations in the United States from the Revolutionary 
War through World War II ends with the following observation : 

The 20th century wars in which the United States engaged repeated again 
some of the lessons of the earlier wars. It can still be said that the United 

States has never adequately and fully planned for a mobilization before 

it occurred. . . . The most important lesson to be learned is that the United 

States must do better the next time it mobilizes.” 

Though the mobilization task remained a challenge to statesmen 
and soldiers in the future, the experience of the two World Wars con- 


1 Lt. Col. Marvin A. Kreidberg and Lt. Merton G. Henry, History of Military M obtlization 
in the United States Army, 1775-1945, DA Pamphlet No. 20—212, June 1955, pp. 695-697. 
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tributed a great deal to our understanding of the problem and of the 
administrative and operational techniques best suited for coping with 
it. We learned that military mobilization for full-scale, mechanized 
warfare made it necessary to bring into action and to coordinate the 
maximum resources of the economy that a nation could muster for 
victory. In essence, the mobilization of the national resources had 
involved several basic processes: (1) the formulation of military re- 
quirements for men and materiel to carry out the strategic plans; 
(2) the integration of these requirements with those of allies and with 
the essential needs of the supporting civilian economy; (3) the deter- 
mination of the current and potential capacity of the economy to fill 
these needs; and (4) the development of realistic and well-balanced 
programs to meet the military requirements and maintain the do- 
mestic economy at a level sufficiently high to support the conduct of 
the war. 

These processes had made it necessary to bring the economy under 
central direction. The Government had to be organized for war by 
redistributing functions among existing agencies and by creating new 
agencies. A variety of emergency measures had to be taken—hiring 
expert personnel without compensation; setting aside certain estab- 
lished limitations on Government procurement; establishing Govern- 
ment-owned corporations for making contracts, taking losses, and 
entering fields formerly reserved for private business; constructing 
facilities and installing equipment at Government expense; facilitat- 
ing private financing of Government contractors; acquiring real 
estate; exercising priorities and allocations; permitting plant seizure ; 
providing exemptions from antitrust laws; requisitioning property ; 
controlling exports and imports; authorizing censorship; stabilizing 
prices and wages; permitting accelerated tax amortization on new 
construction: exercising manpower controls; settling wage disputes; 
extending aid to allies; and carrying on other emergency activities. 

Virtually all of these actions, we learned, stemmed from one basic 
wartime condition—demand exceeded supply. And the measures in- 
tended to correct. this situation were interrelated and therefore had to 
be integrated to insure a balanced program. All this had two orga- 
nizational implications: (1) a number of instruments of action had to 
be established; and (2) there was need for some mechanism to cor- 
relate the work of these action agencies so as to prevent their clashing 
and to harmonize their respective interests for the most effective 
prosecution of the war. This latter requirement was not fully ap- 
preciated; and the gap in overall coordination was one of the basic 
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weaknesses in our administrative management of the two World 
Wars.? 

Our traditional view of mobilization as an abnormal] process per- 
sisted through World War II. As was the case upon the conclusion 
of the first World War, the United States cut back its Armed Forces, 
lifted controls, discontinued emergency agencies, and disposed of Gov- 
ernment surplus property and facilities. But it recognized that the 
post-World War II world conditions would demand a fuller measure 
of peacetime preparedness. Thus, while turning again to the rapid 
dismantling of the war-born governmental and economic structure, we 
established, under the National Security Act of 1947, a comprehensive 
framework for planning to insure a better state of readiness for war 
in the future. 

Since 1947 we have seen a succession of agencies serving as central 
points of leadership in the emergency preparedness field. For all 
the background of experience with war mobilization, the planners 
encountered a host of problems and issues. Of fundamental concern 
was the focus of planning. Should the planning be oriented toward 
the traditional pattern of mobilization evolved in the two World 
Wars or toward the unprecedented problems of sudden and massive 
enemy attack with atomic weapons? Granted that we should be 
flexible in our planning, is it feasible to attain and maintain true 
readiness for both conventional and unconventional warfare? As we 
move from mere paper planning to the expenditure of funds for con- 
crete preparedness measures, what elements of our strength should 
be augmented and sustained—our striking air arm, our sea and air 
lift capability, our basic industries, our domestic transportation net, 
our strategic stockpiles, our civil defense ? 

Underlying strategic assumptions were the most crucial but not 
the only problems harassing the planners. What is the proper role 
of the civil and military authorities in the planning process? Can 
planning be divorced from executive direction of current action- 
programs having security implications? Should there be a perma- 
nent skeleton emergency agency in peacetime or merely a planning 
agency that would simply guide the establishment of a totally new 
and different war structure? Should the planning be on a unilateral 
or interallied basis? Should standby emergency legislation be 
enacted in advance of war or should it simply be kept “on the shelf” 
until actually needed? Should emergency organizations and opera- 

@Harry B. Yoshpe, Fred R. Brown, and Harold J. Clem. Ihe Economics of National 
Security: An Introductory Survey. (Washington: U.S. Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, 1961), pp. 58-62. For a comprehensive analysis of our administrative experience 
in World War II, as seen by the agency on which the President relied chiefly for advice 
and guidance in this regard, see Bureau of the Budget, The United States at War: Develop- 


ment and Administration of the War Program by the Federal Government, Wash., GPO, 
1946. 
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tions be blueprinted or should the emphasis rather be on identifying 
and analyzing the problems that are likely to be encountered and 
developing alternative techniques for their resolution under varying 
circumstances? Should the broad planning tasks be accomplished 
centrally or should they be delegated to the departments and agencies 
having major peacetime responsibilities relating to these tasks? Can 
we obtain wide public acceptance of the planning and support of the 
specific readiness measures needed to put plans into effect ? 

It is easier to identify these problems and issues than to find clear- 
cut solutions to them. We pose them here only to emphasize that 
repeated changes in administrative arrangements for planning can- 
not be attributed solely to organizational weakness. The vagaries 
of international tensions since World War II, the new dimensions and 
timing requirements introduced by nuclear warfare, the force of 
Presidential decisions, of personalities, of budgetary considerations, 
of public and congressional responses—these and other factors have 
had a bearing on the situation. 


PRE-KOREAN PLANNING UNDER NSRB LEADERSHIP 


In the course of the postwar debate over the unification of the 
Armed Forces, Ferdinand Eberstadt had injected proposals for top- 
level mechanisms to coordinate our military, economic, and foreign 
policies. One of these mechanisms was the National Security Re- 
sources Board (NSRB), an organization that would be ready and 
able to extend military plans for industrial mobilization into the area 
of total resources mobilization.? Some 25 years earlier, at the end 
of World War I, Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board, had proposed the establishment of a peacetime skeleton 
agency to carry on planning and maintain a reservoir of industrial 
mobilization experience for immediate availability in another 
emergency.‘ Baruch’s proposals were not adopted; and the total 
planning job, under the terms of the National Defense Act of 1920, 
fell to the military. Serious weaknesses in the military product and 
its substantial rejection at the onset of World War II prompted other 
postwar proposals for civilian direction of economic mobilization 
planning. With the Navy espousing the Eberstadt recommendations 
and the War Department seemingly indifferent to the loss of its re- 
sponsibility for overall economic mobilization planning, the latter 
function, under the terms of the National Security Act of 1947, 
devolved on the NSRB.° 


® See above, p. 14. 

‘Bernard M. Baruch, American Industry in the War: A Report of the War Industries 
Board (1921), N.Y., Prentice-Hall, 1941, pp. 7-8. 

5’ Hunter, Economic Mobilization Planning and National Security, pp. 7-45. 
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The 1947 Act visualized the planning as a Government-wide effort 
under Presidential direction. The Joint Chiefs of Staff would plan 
for military operations. The Munitions Board would plan for the 
military procurement of the personnel, equipment, and supplies essen- 
tial to the execution of JCS strategic plans. But the more comprehen- 
sive job of mobilization planning in relation to our total resources 
would be carried out by the NSRB as a staff arm of the President. 
In this staff capacity, NSRB was expected to advise the President on 
the coordination of planning for national mobilization, on the readi- 
ness measures essential to the national security, and on the security 
resources aspects of major current programs and policy decisions. 
As a member of the National Security Council, the NSRB Chairman 
would bring the resources aspects of national security to bear on the 
Council’s deliberations. At the same time, the broad national policies 
emerging from the Council’s efforts would provide the pattern which 
could be realistically translated into Government-wide planning for 
national mobilization under the leadership of NSRB. 

From the first NSRB was plagued by confusion and conflict over 
its mission. Within the Board staff, some sought to fashion NSRB 
as a Presidential staff instrument in regard to both mobilization 
planning and current policy issues having security implications. 
The Chairman, Arthur M. Hill, and his top aides, however, were 
not inclined to accept so narrow an interpretation of NSRB’s role. 
They saw the job of NSRB as encompassing not only the preparation 
of mobilization plans but also the maintenance of the skeleton organi- 
zation which would make the plans operative in an emergency and 
exercise top-level coordination along the lines of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion in the latter part of World War II. 

The issue came up for Presidential decision beginning in the spring 
of 1948, in the face of international tensions and threatening war 
clouds. With the President pressing for congressional action on the 
European recovery program, for universal training legislation, and for 
the temporary reinstatement of selective service, the emergency seemed 
closer than was anticipated at the time of the passage of the National 
Security Act. In the circumstances, the Chairman sought for the 
Board an operating role in respect to current security programs. It 
appeared pointless for NSRB to occupy itself with plans and blue- 
prints for theoretical M-days when there seemed to be a clear need 
for the Board to take on an active role in solving current problems. 
NSRB, felt its chairman, should assume executive direction and co- 
ordination to prevent collisions among the various security programs 
or maladjustment of the civilian economy. Repeatedly, however, and 
quite firmly on 24 May 1948, the President rejected NSRB’s bid for 
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operating authority in the current scene. The effort to alter the 
Presidential staff advisory role of NSRB thus came to naught.® 

This was a major blow. It required a radical] reorientation in 
NSRB’s approach to its job. Much had to be done in terms of its 
work-program, its staffing pattern, and its interagency relationships 
to bring the Board into line with the President’s conception of its 
role. Hill resigned in mid-December 1948. Senatorial confirmation 
of the President’s choice of a successor, former Senator Mon C. Wall- 
gren, could not be obtained; and the Board was without a full-time 
chairman until the appointment of Air Force Secretary W. Stuart 
Symington in April 1950. 

In the interim, Dr. John R. Steelman, the Assistant to the President, 
served as Acting Chairman of NSRB. Under Steelman’s leadership, 
the Board functioned strictly as a Presidential staff. By Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 4 of 1949, the agency was transferred from independent 
status to the Executive Office of the President, thus accenting its staff 
advisory role. Its program, organization, and interagency relation- 
ships were redirected in keeping with this role. Steps were taken to 
resolve differences between NSRB and the Munitions Board over their 
related responsibilities and spheres of interest. A broad planning 
program was laid out, with many agencies cooperating and with en- 
couraging results. Nonetheless, the long-continued vacancy of the 
chairmanship was the subject of much criticism in the press and sub- 
stantially impaired the prestige of the Board. 


FROM PLANNING TO PARTIAL MOBILIZATION, 1950-53 


Symington’s appointment provided a much-needed stimulant to 
the National Security Resources Board. Under Reorganization Plan 
No. 25 of 1950, the President transferred all functions of the Board 
to the Chairman himself and the Board per se was made advisory 
to the Chairman. This change enabled the Chairman to give needed 
initiative and speed to the work of the agency without having to 
effect time-consuming clearances with the other busy Cabinet mem- 
bers on the Board. Symington had hardly initiated a review of the 
Board’s work program to set priorities when the Korean War erupted 
and set off a partia] mobilization. 

By the Defense Production Act of 1950, the President was vested 
with the authority necessary to divert and expand resources for de- 
fense purposes without undue dislocation of the civilian economy. 
Feeling that the defense requirements at the time did not as yet call 

¢ Harry B. Yoshpe, The National Security Resources Board, 1947-1958: A Case Study in 


Peacetime Mobilization Planning, Executive Office of the President, 30 Apr. 1953, pp. 19-31, 
(hereinafter cited as NSRB). 
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for the creation of the emergency machinery contemplated for use 
in all-out war, Truman, by Executive Order 10161, 9 September 1950, 
elected to exercise this authority through the existing departments 
and agencies of the Government. To insure consistent and coordi- 
nated administration, each of the delegate agencies was to be guided 
by “such policies and program directives as the President may from 
time to time prescribe.” And to assist him in this coordinating func- 
tion, Truman directed the NSRB Chairman to— 

(a) Resolve interagency issues which otherwise would require 
the attention of the President. 

(b) Prescribe policy and program directives having the approval 
of the President. 

(c) Obtain reports and information on the status of work in the 
various agencies designated in this Executive order. 

(d) Take such measures to obtain coordination of related poll- 
cies and activities among the various agencies as he may 
determine. 

(e) Advise the President on the progress of the defense produc- 
tion program and make such recommendations as he may 
deem proper. 

Besides these coordinating functions, the NSRB Chairman was 
charged with specific operating functions. Under Executive Order 
10172, 12 October 1950, he assumed authority for approving the 
accelerated amortization of industrial facilities that were to be ex- 
panded for defense production. Also, in line with his responsibilities 
under Executive Order 10161, he undertook to coordinate financial 
assistance and procurement activities linked to the expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity and supply under the Defense Production Act. 

Quite naturally, long-range planning was subordinated to the urgent 
tasks of the mobilization program. Toward the close of 1950, the 
Chinese Communist intervention in Korea intensified the emergency 
and led to a reorganization of the defense structure. For a moment 
it looked as if Symington would have his functions broadened and 
the NSRB would emerge as the central defense mobilization agency 
for which it had been proposed under Hill’s chairmanship. But on 
16 December 1950, the President created the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation (ODM) and gave its Director, Charles E. Wilson (of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company), responsibility for the centralized direction 
and control of the entire mobilization effort. To this agency and its 
subsidiary, Defense Production Administration (DPA), established 3 
January 1951, were transferred NSRB’s responsibilities for integrat- 
ing the operation of the defense program. 

With the loss of these responsibilities, NSRB moved from the cen- 
ter to the periphery of the mobilization picture. The bulk of its staff 
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was detailed to the emergency agencies, and a number occupied key 
posts in these agencies. Their plans and studies, though keyed pri- 
marily to the needs of all-out war and a rapid buildup to full mobili- 
zation, were often used, with appropriate modifications, in shaping 
policies and administrative action to meet the more limited needs of 
the Korean emergency. Symington left the Board to become Ad- 
ministrator of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in May 1951. 
Stewardship of NSRB subsequently fell to his Executive Assistant, 
Jack Gorrie, who served first as Acting Chairman and eventually won 
Senate confirmation in January of the following year. 


CONSOLIDATION OF NSRB AND ODM 


Creation of ODM left the status and role of NSRB unclear. It 
raised the question of a possible duplication of functions that would 
eliminate the need for one of these organizations. From the point 
of view of NSRB, there seemed adequate justification for continuing 
to perform its statutory functions. The Board viewed ODM’s mission 
as a relatively short-term assignment—concern with just those activi- 
ties essential for arriving at an established mobilization goal. ODM 
could not divert staff time and attention from the immediate buildup 
to long-range planning. NSRB, on the other hand, as a permanent 
part of the Government, had to concern itself with continuous plan- 
ning for all contingencies and specifically for all-out mobilization. 
The President, NSRB felt, should have a continuing flow of advice 
concerning long-range planning even while the immediate mobiliza- 
tion program was getting top priority. 

Retaining a smal] staff, Gorrie redirected the Board’s efforts toward 
its statutory responsibilities. He undertook to analyze problem areas 
in the Nation’s longer range security resources potential and to advise 
the President on plans and programs for the effective use of this po- 
tential under full mobilization conditions: NSRB laid special stress 
on “passive defense” measures affecting the local community and on 
the restoration of the Nation’s industrial capacity if damaged by 
enemy attack. Gorrie took care to avoid encroachment on the work 
of ODM which necessarily included short-range planning related to 
the current mobilization effort. 

In practice, however, NSRB’s conduct of long-range planning in 
the midst of an unprecedented peacetime mobilization program led 
by ODM was attended by serious difficulties. Virtually divorced from 
day-to-day operations in the mobilization field, NSRB’s planning 
seemed to have little relevance. By the spring of 1952, the emergency 
agencies turned increasing attention to planning for full mobilization 
as the current mobilization program approached its projected base or 
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as problems failed to develop to engage the attention of their sizable 
staffs. Though there may have been strong elements of “institutional 
self-preservation” in this interest in planning, it seemed logical that 
these agencies should perform the major part of the work in this area. 
The feeling in NSRB was that this planning should be done under its 
guidance and supervision, with ODM ultimately passing out of the 
picture. Though Truman backed the NSRB on this issue, it was left 
to the new administration to size up the situation and make its own 
decisions. 

Neither Eisenhower nor Congress would subscribe to the existing 
divorcement of full mobilization planning from the operations essen- 
tial to the defense mobilization buildup. With the changeover to the 
new administration, it became evident that ODM and not NSRB 
would prevail as the top agency in the mobilization program. Under 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1953, transmitted to the Congress on 2 
April 1953, both NSRB and ODM were abolished, and a “new” ODM 
was established in the Executive Office of the President for the inte- 
grated management and direction of the current defense activities 
and of planning for mobilization in the event of all-out war. With its 
background of experience, with new leadership, and with the support 
of the new administration, the way was clear for the new ODM to 
build on the work of its antecedent agencies and further strengthen 
the Nation’s preparedness for future emergencies. 


ODM AND THE MOBILIZATION READINESS PROGRAM 


The cessation of Korean hostilities did not signal a return to past 
patterns of “normalcy.” The emergency agency complex was con- 
tracted and controls were generally lifted, but care was taken to avoid 
the dissipation of our preparedness position. Renewal of the Defense 
Production Act in 1953 and repeatedly since then reflected the strong 
desire of both Congress and the President to maintain a continuing 
state of readiness for mobilization. The President looked to the new 
ODM—heir to the functions previously vested in NSRB, the old ODM, 
and DPA, and to the stockpiling activities of the former Munitions 
Board 7—to assist him in maintaining, strengthening, and protecting 
the Nation’s mobilization base. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization saw its job as one of guiding 
and coordinating a Government-wide mobilization readiness pro- 
gram. While retaining responsibility for actions taken, it pursued its 

™The Munitions Board, it will be recalled, was abolished under the terms of Reorganisa- 
tion Plan No. 6 of 1953. ‘The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) sub- 
sequently represented the DOD in dealing with the civilian agencies on matters of policy 


and procedures covering requirements, production, and distribution, including priorities and 
allocations programs. 
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mission largely through delegation or assignment to other agencies 
of preparedness activities related to the normal work of these agencies. 
Such overall assignments of defense mobilization responsibilities—to 
the Defense, Commerce, Interior, Agriculture, and Labor Depart- 
ments, the Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and other agencies—enabled ODM to remain a 
small staff agency. In September 1953, after absorbing the functions 
assigned to it, ODM had a staff of 296 persons.’ Witnesses before the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production, engaged since 1950 in the 
review and appraisal of the program, stated consistently that such 
delegation of preparedness responsibilities offered the most practical 
means of finding solutions to unresolved problems. 

In mid-1953, when the new ODM began its work, the needs of the 
partial mobilization program had been largely met. Over the three 
preceding years of the Korean War, our military forces had been 
strengthened, and except for certain long leadtime items, had been 
provided with modern equipment. Substantial increases in capacity 
had been effected, with more under way, in the steel, electric power, 
railroad, chemical, aircraft, ordnance, and other industries vital to 
defense. Large stocks of strategic and critical materials and reserves 
of production equipment had been established and were being built 
up further to meet the needs of full-scale mobilization. By then, too, 


83Third Annual Report of the Activities of the Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
88d Cong., 2d sess., House Report No. 1097, GPO, Wash., 1954, p. 50. 
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stabilization and materials controls had quite generally given way to 
free market operations. Only a simplified “Defense Materials Sys- 
tem” was instituted to provide “set-asides” for direct military, stock- 
pile, and atomic energy programs. 

The ODM and the delegate agencies set out to insure that the 
“mobilization base” in place and still under construction would be 
maintained for ready availability and expansion in wartime. They 
estimated requirements against the overall potential of the economy. 
Gaps in the mobilization base were thus identified, and readiness meas- 
ures were directed toward closing these gaps. Planning also went 
forward in the manpower, stabilization, transportation, and telecom- 
munications areas, with due regard for their integration with produc- 
tion and materials programs in meeting full mobilization requirements. 

Yet, even as it directed its energies toward the problems of mobiliz- 
ing a damage-free economy, ODM realized that the big challenge lay 
in planning for nuclear attack conditions. Though the problems 
of an atomic attack had been under study for some time, the revela- 
tion that Soviet Russia had exploded a thermonuclear device lent 
much greater urgency to this area. For the first time in our history, 
the new ODM reported, American industries faced in mid-1953 “the 
very real possibility of being frontline targets and the grim problem 
of maintaining production under enemy attack.”® Eight years had 
now passed since the unleashing of the A-bomb; and for all the efforts 
of NSRB and of the old ODM to promote industria] dispersion, ac- 
complishments were unimpressive. More than 71 percent of American 
industrial capacity and 54 percent of the workers engaged in manu- 
facturing were still located in 50 large metropolitan centers. “It 
would require only a few of the new and terrible bombs,” the new 
ODM director advised the President, “to cause millions of casualties 
and disrupt essential defense industry.” ?° 

During the ensuing years intensive planning to meet a nuclear 
attack continued simultaneously with planning to meet the require- 
ments of conventional warfare. ODM devoted considerable time to 
planning for the physical security of the most vital facilities, for the 
reduction of vulnerability of our population and industrial centers, 
and for postattack rehabilitation. A second round of ODM resources- 
requirements analyses assumed massive attack as well as nonattack 
conditions. Increasingly, attack considerations entered into programs 
for the expansion, maintenance, and protection of the mobilization 
base. ODM designed and tested methods for rapidly assessing the 
probable damage to the economy that would result from enemy attack. 


* Tbid., p. 69. 
10 Defense Mobtlization—Report to the President by the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, 1: Oct. 1953, p. 5. 
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In mid-1956, ODM instituted a program for regional coordination of 
mobilization activities. The following year it revised stockpile policies 
to provide objectives for a 3-year emergency rather than the 5-year 
period previously used. All but a few industry expansion goals 
were closed out, use of rapid tax amortization was further restricted, 
and the pileup of reserves of materials, machine tools, and compo- 
nents was cut back. 

Within the military establishment, likewise, new weapon systems 
and revised strategic concepts pointed to a reexamination of tradi- 
tional planning efforts. It now appeared that the existing program 
would have to be modified to meet a greater variety of contingencies 
than originally visualized. A new DOD policy directive in the spring 
of 1958 recognized the need for planning for both nuclear and non- 
nuclear conflicts, and sparked new instructions to provide a variety 
of planning approaches to replace the outmoded production allocation 
program. The principles underlying the latter program, the DOD 
reported, “remain generally valid for the mobilization of mdustry 
from an undamaged base,” whereas “the revised strategic concept 
requires the introduction of plans for military production from a 
severely damaged industrial base.” 1 

Thus, for all the adjustments to new concepts of readiness, it. was 
evident in 1958 that “the big preparedness job for the nuclear age” 
still lay ahead. Nonmilitary defense lagged for lack of positive lead- 
ership. An ODM report in June 1957 on the reduction of urban vul- 
nerability to attack indicated that progress in this field had not been 
substantial.1?, A Special Stockpile Advisory Committee reported in 
January of the following year that our supply expansion programs 
and stockpile accumulations “virtually eliminate the threat of raw 
material shortages of the type that impeded past defense mobilization 
efforts.” Emphasis in stockpiling, the Committee recommended, 
should “be shifted from raw materials to finished items and vital sup- 
plies for survival, relief, and rehabilitation.” It was evident that 
much more was needed in leadership and implementation to get beyond 
the outer fringes of preparedness for national survival. In its assess- 
ment of the situation in mid-1958, when a new instrument for such 
leadership emerged, the Joint Committee on Defense Production was 
not too sanguine about the prospects of finding early solutions to the 
problems ahead. 

11 Kighth Annual Report of the Activities of the Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
86th Cong., 1st sess., Senate Report No. 1, GPO, Wash., 1959, pp. 8—9, 255. 

18 Seventh Annual Report of the Activities of the Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
85th Cong., 2d sess., Senate Report No. 1172, GPO, Wash., 1958, pp. 25-29. 

18 “Stockpiling for Defense in the Nuclear Age,’ a report to the Honorable Gordon Gray, 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, by the Special Stockpile Advisory Committee, 


28 Jan. 1958, in Highth Annual Report of the Activities of the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production, pp. 21-29. 
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. .. While this country has the benefit of increased productive capacity and 
a large stockpile of materials to assure a more rapid mobilization for limited 
scale war, mobilization to achieve preparedness for a nuclear attack on 
this country remains largely in the organizing, planning, and development 
stage. At the current rate of progress it would be difficult to predict the 
time which would be required to achieve preparedness to meet the effects 
of a nuclear attack on this country." 


CIVIL DEFENSE: THE CHINK IN OUR ARMOR 


Behind this note of pessimism about our civil defense capability 
lies a long history of debate, shifting administrative direction, and 
little positive governmental] action. Following World War II, in the . 
absence of an overall planning body like NSRB, various agencies 
undertook preparedness work in the civil defense area. Within the 
military establishment, particularly, analyses were made of the war- 
time experience of England, Germany, and Japan under heavy bomb- 
ing attacks, and several basic reports were prepared on planning for 
civil defense. A War Department Civil Defense Board, under the 
direction of Maj. Gen. Harold R. Bull, U.S.A., reported early in 
1948 that there was a definite need for a civil defense program. It 
recommended that the program be based on the principle of “self- 
help” at every level of society, with the Federal Government provid- 
ing overall guidance and coordination to insure uniformity in 
planning, organization, and training. Pending final decision on an 
agency to initiate coordinated planning, the War Department was 
deemed “best suited immediately to undertake this responsibility.” ** 

Acting on the Bull Board’s recommendation, Forrestal established 
an Office of Civil Defense Planning, under the directorship of Maj. 
Gen. Russell J. Hopley, to develop a program and plan the machinery 
for undertaking, in conjunction with the States and their subdivisions, 
the necessary peacetime preparations. Hopley proposed the establish- 
ment of a National Office of Civil Defense to furnish leadership and 
guidance in organizing and training the people for civil defense tasks. 
Basic operational responsibility would be placed in States and com- 
munities, but with mutual assistance plans and mobile supporting 
facilities for aid in emergencies. Maximum use would be made of 
loyal volunteers, existing agencies and organizations, and all available 
skills and experience. Units would be organized in communities 
throughout the United States, its territories, and possessions, and 
would be prepared and equipped to meet the problems of enemy at- 
tack by atomic or any other modern weapons.‘® 

4 Highth Annual Report of the Activities of the Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
" i anaaeaat of Defense, A Study of Civil Defense, Wash., GPO, Feb. 1948. 


16 Civil Defense for National Security, Report to the Secretary of Defense by the Office 
of Civil Defense Planning, Wash., GPO, 1948. 
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The Hopley report generated considerable civil defense activity. 
But it also touched off sharp controversy over such early activation of 
civil defense organizations. Proponents of the Hopley plan pointed 
to the need for advance training and preparations to meet the po- 
tential hazards of another world war. Arguments against the pro- 
posal emphasized public hostility or indifference to universal civil 
defense training, even on a voluntary basis, and the heavy financial 
load that would have to be assumed.'7 Early in 1949, President Tru- 
man concluded that under conditions prevailing at the time, the es- 
sential need for the Federal Government in the civil defense area 
was “peacetime planning and preparation” rather than the operation 
of a full-scale program. He saw, however, the need to fix in a re- 
sponsible agency definite leadership for continued planning for civil 
defense. Accordingly, he directed NSRB, 3 March 1949, “to assume 
such leadership in civil defense planning and to develop a program 
which will be adequate for the Nation’s needs.” 18 

Under NSRB’s leadership, a planning program was laid out and 
initiated with the active participation of Federal agencies, State and 
municipal governments, and local communities. The Soviet explosion 
of an atomic bomb in August 1949 brought greater concern about po- 
tential attack upon American cities and more serious consideration 
of measures through which the effect of such attack might be mini- 
mized. With the assault on South Korea in June 1950, the National 
Security Resources Board felt that the emphasis should be changed 
from study and planning to the early establishment of an operating 
program. The NSRB Chairman presented a specific plan for such 
& program, together with model legislation, to the President in Sep- 
tember 1950. The plan again conceived civil defense as resting 
basically upon the principle of self-protection by the individual, 
group, and community, with outlying and strategically located points 
throughout the State or region coming to the aid of hard-pressed 
target areas.'? This plan became the basis of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950. Approved 12 January 1951, the Act gave a statu- 
tory basis for the Federal Civil Defense Administration (FCDA) 
set up by Executive order on 1 December 1950. 

Until mid-1958 FCDA had the responsibility for leading and co- 
ordinating a national civil defense program. Primary responsibility 
for civil defense, under the terms of the Act, rested with the several 
States and their political subdivisions. With the approval of the 
President, FCDA delegated appropriate responsibilities to other Fed- 

11 Mobilization Planning and the National Security (1950-1960), Problems and Issues, 
81st Cong., 2d sess., Senate Doc. No. 204, Wash., GPO, 1950, pp. 71-72. 


418 Yoshpe, NSRB, p. 122. 
-I9 NSRB, United States Civil Defense, Wash., GPO, 1950 (NSRB Doc. 128). 
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eral agencies. The latter were provided with basic assumptions and 
standards, and each was made responsible for coordination with other 
agencies having civil defense assignments. In 1955, a Civil De- 
fense Coordinating Board was constituted, with the FCDA Adminis- 
trator as chairman and with representation from 17 Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, to facilitate participation in, and support of, civil 
defense with the strength and resources of the Government. FCDA 
had seven field offices, with regional administrators helping the States 
to plan and establish State systems into regional operating systems. 

Appropriations to FCDA in the eight fiscal years of its life 
(1951-58) totaled only $446.1 million. Of this sum, $212.5 million, 
or 48 percent, was spent on the stockpiling of medical and other emer- 
gency supplies-and equipment for use immediately after an enemy 
attack. Through fund-matching contributions, totaling $116.6 million, 
FCDA helped the States and their political subdivisions to acquire 
civil defense materials and equipment and to carry on educational and 
training programs. Of the remaining $115 million appropriated, 
$84.5 million were authorized for the administration and operation 
of Federal civil defense programs. With this money, FCDA paid 
its staff; guided civil defense planning; administered and supervised 
research projects; designed a nationwide attack warning system; 
developed operational plans for postattack management of resources; 
conducted educational, training, and promotional activities; main- 
tained its field operations; and bore the administrative costs of its 
emergency stockpile operations. In mid-1958, FCDA had 1,460 em- 
ployees on its rolls, with a yearly average of 884 for the 8-year 
period.”° 

Though FCDA could point to encouraging signs of progress, there 
was no denying that civil defense preparedness was far from adequate. 
In this field particularly, it would be an oversimplification to tie the 
delays to organizational and administrative shortcomings. Far more 
pertinent were the overwhelming challenges inherent in planning for 
national survival. Facing up to these challenges required more know]- 
edge than we possessed, greater public acceptance than we had, and 
a burden of expenditures and sacrifices which few seemed prepared 
to shoulder. Alluding to the problems of planning “for the type of 
war which has never been fought,” a Department of Commerce state- 
ment in July 1958 candidly noted : 

. There remains a serious question as to whether human beings have 


the capacity to think through the awesome consequences of a nuclear 
attack and develop the most effective means of dealing with them.” 


2 See “Summary of FCDA History,” in Fighth Annual Report of the Activities of the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production, pp. 36-56. 
"1 Jbid., pp. 18—19. 
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At that point ODM and FCDA had been merged. It had become 
evident that their respective missions were too closely related to permit 
division for organizational purposes. Vagueness of jurisdictional 
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lines brought serious overlap in planning and threatened to make for 
confusion and conflict in time of war. Congressional testimony and a 
survey by the management firm, McKinsey & Co., Inc., indicated a 
need for unified direction and coordination of “non-military defense” 
programs of the Federal Government. In his fiscal 1959 budget mes- 
sage, President Eisenhower alluded to this problem and indicated his 
belief that the functions, transcending as they did the responsibility 
of any single department or agency, “should be vested in no one 
short of the President.” ?? 

This was accomplished under Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958, 
effective 1 July 1958. All functions of ODM and FCDA were trans- 
ferred to the President, who was empowered to delegate them and 
to authorize their redelegation. The two agencies were consolidated to 
form a new Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization (later redesig- 
nated Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization) within the Executive 
Office of the President. To its director were delegated all of the 


2U.S. Congressional Record, 85th Cong., 2d sess., 13 Jan. 1958, vol. 104, No. 4, pp. 343. 
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President’s responsibilities for the nonmilitary defense activities of the 
Government. Governor Leo A. Hoegh, FCDA Administrator at the 
time of the merger, was chosen to direct the new agency. In place 
of the former dichotomy, a single Presidential instrument thus came 
into being to weld and develop those closely related programs of 
“civil defense” and “defense mobilization” into one completely inte- 
grated plan for the mobilization of the Nation to meet any kind of 
threat that might arise. 

OCDM seemed to get off to a good start. It had appropriate stature 
and authority to improve central direction, avoid duplicate effort, 
and increase efficiency in the preparedness activities of the Federal 
Government. The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 was amended 
in August 1958 to place the civil defense responsibility jointly in the 
Federal Government and the several] States and their political sub- 
divisions. Although planning for other emergency conditions was 
not neglected, effort after mid-1958 was focused primarily on the 
problems of protection and recovery from the aftermath of nuclear 
devastation. An integrated “National Plan for Civil Defense and 
Defense Mobilization” was promulgated by the President in October 
1958—a comprehensive blueprint with some 40 annexes setting forth 
nonmilitary courses of action by governments and citizens at all levels 
and guiding further program development for national survival under 
nuclear attack. 

Toward the end of the Eisenhower administration, Hoegh pointed 
with optimism to the “firm foundation” which OCDM had built for 
nonmilitary defense: the increasing stature and unity of the effort; 
the National Plan with supporting plans in each State, 240 metropol- 
itan areas, and some 50 percent of the counties; broadened Federal 
responsibility and greater latitude in supporting its implementation 
by the States; flexible plans for use in a limited war (“plan C”) and 
in the event of devastating attack upon the United States (“plan D- 
minus”) ; and the prosecution of major OCDM programs throughout 
the Nation “with increasing vigor and support.” Hoegh further 
reported on the conversion of plans into “action on all fronts”—ex- 
cellent warning and communications networks; successful prepara- 
tions for the continuity of governments; an expanding radiological 
defense monitoring system; a strong field organization; Federal] lead- 
ership of a national shelter policy; a growing civil defense stockpile 
as well as stockpiles of food and strategic and critica] materials; a 
National Defense executive reserve of some 2,250 leaders prepared 
to help carry out the emergency mobilization functions of the Govern- 
ment; and readiness of many industries for emergency operations.” 


2% Tenth Annual Report of the Activities of the Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
78th Cong., Ist sess., Senate Report No. 1, Wash., GPO, 1961, pp. 71-109. 
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Yet it was evident that more was needed to strengthen the OCDM 
action programs if a meaningful civil defense capability was to be 
achieved. Federal appropriations were too limited to permit adequate 
assistance to the States, and efforts to promote shelter construction 
under the self-help principle were largely fruitless. There was no 
dearth of Government publicity, research, prototype construction, 
and demonstrations; but few shelters of any description were con- 
structed by individuals, their communities, or their States. Public 
officials disagreed about the value of a broad Federal shelter program ; 
and neither the Government nor the public exhibited a willingness 
to assume the multibillion dollar burden of providing the level of 
protection that would be needed to live through a major nuclear war. 


THE 1961 REORGANIZATION OF NONMILITARY DEFENSE 


The change in national administrations and increased tensions over 
Berlin in the spring of 1961 prompted a larger commitment of Federal 
support of civil defense readiness than had been made in the past. 
Our retaliatory power, Kennedy indicated, must continue to be our 
primary shield against aggression. But a comparatively modest in- 
vestment in community fallout shelters, he felt, was the minimum 
“insurance” which the Government should give its people in the face 
of a possible nuclear war. In July 1961, on the recommendation of 
his OCDM director, Frank B. Ellis, the President effected a major 
realinement of Federal responsibilities for civil defense and related 
emergency preparedness programs. 

This reorganization is covered elsewhere in this series. The Presi- 
dent accepted the basic premise on which the OCDM structure had 
been founded, namely, that the responsibility for Federal leadership 
and coordination of nonmilitary defense was inescapably his. Spe- 
cific assignments of responsibility for the several elements of the pro- 
gram were to be made to the departments and agencies best able to 
give them vigorous support. In addition, to insure that the activities 
of these agencies were so ordered as to support his unified policy, the 
President required the assistance of a small staff element largely freed 
of operating responsibilities. 

Applying these concepts, Kennedy first placed on the Secretary 
of Defense the basic responsibility for developing an overall national 
civil defense plan and program. The assignment also embraced op- 
erating responsibility for warning and communications systems; com- 
munity shelter construction; provisioning of shelters; monitoring to 
detect and counter chemical, biological, and radiological warfare; 
and damage assessment in connection with nuclear attack. Other 


% Mitchell, Civil Defense, pp. 29-33, 105-109. 
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agencies would be utilized in carrying out these responsibilities. To 
emphasize the civilian nature of the assignment, it was made the re- 
sponsibility of a separate unit attached directly to the Secretary’s 
office. The work would be coordinated, however, with our continental 
defense efforts, and the military departments would provide available 
technical support. 

Planning for all conditions of national emergency, including attack 
upon the United States, again became the responsibility of the appro- 
priate regular departments and agencies of the Government. Insofar 
as this assignment related to civil defense, it would be carried out “in 
consonance with national civil defense plans, programs, and opera- 
tions of the Department of Defense.” These delegations were designed 
to achieve maximum effectiveness and efficiency “through building 
into the ongoing programs of the agencies an emergency preparedness 
capability.” In making these assignments, the President stressed the 
need to regard them as “basic elements of the agencies’ broad missions” 
and to integrate them thoroughly with other agency programs “at 
every step of the planning and operations processes.” *© 

The wide diffusion of responsibility for emergency preparedness 
made it essential to have a central point of leadership and coordina- 
tion in the Executive Office of the President. With this in view, 
OCDM was replaced by an Office of Emergency Planning (OEP). 
Former OCDM civil defense personnel, funds, and facilities were 
transferred to the DOD; and a much-reduced OEP continued as the 
President’s instrument of advice and assistance in setting policy and 
in coordinating the performance of delegated nonmilitary defense 
functions with the total national preparedness program. More spe- 
cifically, it is the job of OEP to plan for the management of national 
resources in various types of emergency, including the rehabilitation 
of the economy after a nuclear attack.”¢ 

OEP undertook to develop into “a true staff arm” with the “over- 
riding responsibility” for advising and assisting the President with 
regard to the total nonmilitary defense program. An extensive or- 
ganization study established the need for reorientation and shifts in 
emphasis to meet the new responsibilities. Five major adjustments 
were indicated: (1) greater emphasis on policy and program planning 
as “a horizontal function” concerned with political, social, and eco- 
nomic problems divorced from the daily pressures of program execu- 


% White House Press Release, 17 Feb. 1962, with Memorandum to the President from 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget and texts of nine Executive orders assigning 
emergency preparedness functions to the Secretaries of Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, the Postmaster General, the Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency, the Housing and Home Finance Administrator, and the 
Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission. 

% OEP’s responsibilities are detailed in Executive Order 11051, 27 Sep. 1962; White 
House Press Release, 28 Sep. 1962. 
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tion; (2) restoration of emphasis on program development on “a 
vertical basis” closely related to the Presidential assignments to exist- 
ing departments and agencies; (3) consolidation of all external liaison 
relations within a single unit “to utilize the same information and 
speak with the same voice”; (4) provision of greater independence 
for, and greater emphasis on, research to increase OEP’s contribution 
to the planning and development processes; and (5) placement of 
greater emphasis on “constant program evaluation” in terms of the 
Nation’s state of readiness to cope with increasing international ten- 
sions, limited war, or attack on the United States. In mid-June 
1962 OEP was restructured to reflect these adjustments.?’ 

It is still too early to evaluate the effectiveness of the 1961-62 re- 
organizations and programs for nonmilitary defense. Exponents of 
a vastly expanded civil defense effort ?* view the Kennedy program as 
only a beginning, still leaving many millions of our people totally 
exposed and vulnerable to nuclear blast and fire. In its central re- 
sponsibility for civil defense, the DOD faces an immense task. Fears 
have been expressed that concern with the complex problems of civil 
defense—shelter, warning, emergency succor to human victims, main- 
tenance of fire and police service, evacuation and migration control, 
and emergency restoration of life-sustaining services—might interfere 
with the performance of vital military missions. 

In its planning to help a stricken nation toward rehabilitation 
and recovery, OEP similarly faces formidable challenges. Though 
occupying a strategic place in the Executive Office, OEP has gone 
through a difficult period of internal adjustment; and it has yet to 
make its role entirely clear to the Congress and the operating agencies. 
The problems and relationships of resource management under attack 
conditions defy full comprehension and easy solutions. OEP’s ante- 
cedent agencies have spanned a decade exploring the problems of re- 
source management in a postattack environment—creating emergency 
organizations; fostering the resumption of work and production; 
stabilizing a money economy and the flow of incomes; restoring com- 
munications and transport services; reestablishing a legal and govern- 
mental system; maintaining public morale; and stimulating the 
national will to recreate a functioning society. Still, many gaps re- 
main in our understanding of “the complex of direction-and-control 


*'U.8. Congress, Twelfth Annual Report of the Activities of the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production, 88th Cong., 1st sess., Senate Report No. 3, Wash., GPO, 1963, pp. 
97-100; see chart on p. 154. 

3% Among the leading advocates of a greater national effort have been the Rand Corpora- 
tion, Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York, and the Military Operations Subcom- 
mittee of the House Government Operations Committee under the chairmanship of Congress- 
man Chet Holifield. For pertinent views and documentation, see Mitchell, Civil Defense. 
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problems” which the surviving population would face when it emerges 
from shelter.”® 

Our national attitudes, moreover, remain largely unreceptive toward 
nonmilitary defense preparations. We recognize and support the 
measures that seem necessary to strike counterblows, repel invasion, 
and mount the other purely military operations needed to achieve final 
victory. But the protection of life and property against a devastating 
assault and programs for postattack recuperation somehow leave us 
apathetic. Whatever the organizational arrangements for nonmili- 
tary defense, in the absence of a sustained and all-pervasive public 
concern, few see much hope of success in closing this gap in our readi- 
ness posture. 

© For a broad exploratory discussion of this subject, see Shaw Livermore, “Post-Attack 
Resources Management,” Office of Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the President, 


29 Mar. 1962; see also Twelfth Annual Report of the Activities of the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production, pp. 91—187. 
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CONGRESS AND NATIONAL SECURITY* 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL BASE 


The makers of the U.S. Constitution greatly feared military power, 
especially as expressed by standing armies. However, nothing in 
their experience during either the Revolutionary War or the period 
immediately following suggested that armed forces, however much 
they might be disliked, were not a practical necessity. Hence, the 
Founding Fathers placed into the Constitution many provisions relat- 
ing to the military power. Congress was given the authority to de- 
clare war, to raise and support armies, to provide and maintain a navy, 
to organize, arm, and discipline the militia, and to make rules for the 
government of army, navy, and militia. Besides these provisions 
dealing directly with military affairs the powers of Congress to collect 
taxes, borrow money, make appropriations, ratify treaties, and to pass 
any legislation necessary and proper for carrying out its stated powers 
have great and obvious military importance. These general powers 
have furthermore been expanded by interpretation to mean that Con- 
gress can do almost anything and everything required for the defense 
of the country. 

At the same time this congressional power was balanced in a number 
of ways. The States were given jurisdiction over the State militias 
until they are called into national service. Individuals were guaran- 
teed the right tocarry arms. More important, the President was made 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces, and was invested with 
great executive powers in the areas of foreign relations and defense. 
Nor was there necessarily a clearcut division between Presidential and 
congressional powers in the military field. In the field of military 
policy, for example, the Constitution’s provisions have meant extensive 
overlapping, as will shortly be made apparent. 

The formal provisions of the Constitution do not, of course, tell the 
full story. The division of powers over military affairs between the 
President and Congress is not a simple or complete one. Pipelines of 
information and cooperation run between the two branches while agen- 
cies within the same branch of government may not see eye to eye. 
The Department of Defense, for example, is apt to find much closer 
friends within congressional Armed Services Committees than within 

*Dr. Donald W. Mitchell, of the Textbook Development Group, ICAF, prepared the 
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the Bureau of the Budget, while the latter frequently finds a sym- 
pathetic attitude within the Appropriations Committees of House and 
Senate. Between executive and legislative agencies exist networks 
of personal relationships. Some of these, such as the White House 
conferences with party leaders, have been institutionalized while others 
are highly informal in nature. 


CONGRESSIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR CONTROL 


The U.S. Congress operates mainly through its standing committees 
which deal with a very wide range of subjects, including virtually 
everything of interest to the U.S. Government. Because national 
security is a very large field, numerous committees in both House 
and Senate have some connection with it. These include committees 
dealing with foreign affairs, atomic energy, government operations, 
the armed services, appropriations, and other matters. The commit- 
tees in turn organize into subcommittees to deal with individual areas 
of the vast field of national security. 

Within the hierarchy of committees the more important from the 
standpoint of national security are the Armed Services Committees 
of both House and Senate and certain subcommittees of the commit- 
tees dealing with appropriations. While these committees are not as 
powerful as was the case a century ago, they still exercise great 
authority. It is here that vitally important decisions on policy and 
money matters are made, and alleged mistakes and irregularities 
probed. Here the highest civilian and military officials of the country 
must appear to present their recommendations as to proposed expend1- 
tures and courses of action. The chairmen of the Armed Services 
Committees, selected on the basis of seniority of service, are among the 
most, powerful members of Congress and exercise military powers 
comparable to those of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
or the President though quite different in substance. 

While the standing committees are the most frequently used agencies 
of Congress for dealing with matters affecting the national security 
they are not the only ones. Special committees are named from time 
to time, most frequently in time of war. These may have for their 
purpose the investigation of some particular matter which has at- 
tracted congressional attention or they may have a far ranging scope. 
An excellent example of the latter was the Truman committee of 
World War IT days which investigated many of the weaker spots of 
the war effort and whose findings frequently led to corrective action 
by the executive branch. Unfortunately, not all special committees 
have been equally useful in their work. 
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In their operations committees and subcommittees can request and 
can generally obtain any information they desire, even though some 
military information they desire may well be classified. In such an 
instance the information is usually either declassified or supplied in 
executive (secret) session by important officials of the executive branch 
who are available and are usually questioned closely. However, 
because such officials tend to give much the same sort of testimony sup- 
porting the administration’s position, Congressmen use other sources 
of supplementary information. A considerable body of knowledge 
may well be available in the Congressmen themselves who have through 
the years specialized in certain fields. A majority have usually had 
some military service. Further, in the Legislative Reference Service 
and on the committee staffs are usually to be found very able and in- 
formed men with a high degree of expertise. Occasionally, Congress 
employs special investigators. Hence, committees at present do not’ 
depend entirely upon executive branch testimony for their information. 
Indeed in some important areas such as long-range foreign policy, dis- 
armament, and the processes of defense and foreign poli y forma- 
tion, congressional committees, especially those of the Senate, have 
been more active in promoting research than corresponding agencies 
of the executive branch. Executive testimony is almost always re- 
spected and action by committees may well follow executive branch 
recommendations. Nevertheless, the Congress is a separate and co- 
equal branch of government and can follow the President or not as it 
sees fit. 


CONTROL OF THE PURSE 


The greatest degree of contro] over matters affecting the national 
security arises from Congress’ virtual monopoly of financial power. 
While the Department of Defense draws up the annual budget which 
may then be altered by the President either in person or through the 
Bureau of the Budget, these steps would be useless without congres- 
sional action. In the consideration of appropriations the constitu- 
tional provision requiring that money bills originate in the House of 
Representatives tends to give that body a somewhat greater role than 
that of the Senate. The House is rarely speedy in passing key appro- 
priation measures and often leaves little time for Senate review. 

The adoption by Congress of a Department of Defense budget 
involves many steps of which the initia] and in some ways the most 
important is taken by several of the subcommittees of the Committee 
on Appropriations. This body conducts hearings on military budget 
recommendations presented by the President and may either approve, 
modify and amend, or (in theory) disapprove. Subcommittee action 
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is reviewed by the parent committee. However, this review tends to 
be somewhat hasty. Hence, almost invariably subcommittee amend- 
ments are approved while those offered by other Congressmen are 
far less likely to prevail. When the budget is reported to the House 
it may, of course, be debated and amended but again committee 
action is likely to be accepted. The course of action on money bills 
is similar in the Senate to that in the House. Differences between 
House and Senate bills dealing with the same subject are generally 
settled by conference committees. 

The hearings of the subcommittees are thus of extreme importance 
in determining what happens to appropriations bills, even though 
much of the trend the hearings take may have been predetermined 
in conferences or informal meetings. At these hearings the Congress- 
men may hear scores or even hundreds of witnesses. At House hear- 
ings there is considerable attention to detail, and witnesses, some 
civilian and some military, tend to support the same general theme 
which is one of justification of the amounts of money asked for 
various parts of the DOD budget. Congressmen invariably ask many 
questions, many searching and pointed, others genera] and occasionally 
repetitious. In general, relations between Congressmen and the 
spokesmen of the Department of Defense are good, though neither 
regards the other as infallible. Weak and ineffective witnesses or 
those who give an impression of “talking down” or trying to “handle” 
Congress or to conceal important matters invariably create resentment. 
On the other hand, bullying and mistreatment of witnesses by Con- 
gressmen also occurs. Hearings not only serve the purpose of educat- 
ing and informing Congress and the general public but they also 
provide an opportunity for inquiry into or criticism of possible slip- 
shod or extravagant administration. Not infrequently desired 
revisions may be secured without the necessity of enacting legislation. 

Senate committee hearings differ in many respects from those of the 
House. In the Senate they are either conducted before the Appro- 
priations Committee or a single military appropriations subcommit- 
tee, whereas several House subcommittees may hold hearings. Most 
Senate hearings are public and involve only the testimony of top 
men, while House hearings are usually secret, at least at the time, 
and involve far more officials who go into much greater detail in their 
testimony. In the Senate close ties exist between the Appropriations 
and the Armed Services Committees, but this is not true in the House. 
Further, the Senate tends to confine its attention to broad general 
issues and often acts in an appellate role, reviewing House cuts in ap- 
propriations which have caused particular anguish. While the Sen- 
ate can also reduce appropriation figures voted by the House, it has 
tended to be somewhat more generous. 
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Viewed historically, the financial role of Congress in national de- 
fense has varied. Prior to 1940 Congress tended to be critical or even 
hostile toward increases in military appropriations. Frequently 
Presidential spending proposals were heavily reduced by Congress 
prior to enactment. Very seldom were military needs accepted on 
faith. 

During World War II there was an abrupt change. Congress 
voted all the money requested by the Army and Navy and frequently 
voted supplemental and deficiency appropriations. Furthermore, this 
money was often voted without the opportunity for adequate scrutiny. 
Individual Congressmen at times expressed misgivings regarding al- 
leged inefficient and wasteful administration by the military but ac- 
cepted this risk as a necessary one rather than run the greater risk of 
providing less protection than the country seemingly required. 

Since World War II the continuance of the cold war has kept mili- 
tary spending at an extremely high level. Because of the vast size 
and complexity of military organization, Congressmen have found it 
difficult to pass an informed judgment on all requests. Yet because 
Congress has a greater command over sources of expert information 
than was formerly the case, it has been able to cope to some degree 
with the more complex problems. In contrast to the pre-World War 
II period it has not made major cuts in military spending recom- 
mendations even though it has criticized alleged extravagance in mili- 
tary management and has from time to time attempted to “fry the 
fat” out of military appropriations. In point of fact it has not in- 
frequently voted greater support for the Armed Forces than the 
President has requested. 


THE LEGISLATIVE ROLE 


The legislative role of Congress in providing national security is 
very closely related to its financial and military policy roles. It is 
distinctive and important but is not unique to the legislative branch 
of government since the President also wields important legislative 
powers. Thus while only Congress may declare war, the President 
through his military and foreign affairs powers can bring war about. 
The executive branch also plays a leading role in initiating legislation 
and can issue executive orders and regulations having the force of 
laws. Finally, in time of war the congressional practices of closely 
scrutinizing legislation and administration tend to be abandoned. 

Nevertheless, under almost any circumstances, the residue of legis- 
lative power remaining in the hands of Congress is highly impressive. 
Congress still makes the main decisions in the legislative field and 
thereby has at least a negative control over national security policy. 
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Congress enacts, amends, and repeals even though it frequently does 
not originate, nor does it write supporting regulations to its adminis- 
tration. In every session it passes on numerous and very weighty 
issues. Congress may at times fail to act or it may not always act 
wisely, but its authority to act is unquestioned. 

So far as defense legislation is concerned, the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of House and Senate play the leading roles. Representatives 
and Senators serving on these committees frequently have special in- 
terests in military affairs arising from military installations or de- 
fense industries within their own States or districts. They therefore 
have a strong vested concern in certain military matters. Congress- 
men have also been traditionally interested in the projects of the 
Army Corps of Engineers, in the National Guard, and in Armed 
Forces procurements within the Congressman’s own area. 

Despite this tendency toward preoccupation with local military in- 
terests, Congress has legislated at great length on a wide variety of 
subjects though there are a few gaps in military legislation. It has 
enacted legislation controlling military structure and organization, 
terms and lengths of service, personnel policies for both civilian and 
uniformed personnel, supplies and equipment, research and develop- 
ment, military procurement, and many other subjects. ‘While at 
times conservative, Congressmen have often been ahead of generals 
and admirals in urging the claims of better weapons and in demands 
for modernization of forces. So far as major legislation is concerned, 
the Senate Armed Services Committee has devoted more time to its 
consideration than has its House counterpart. 

The factors which catise Congress to make up its mind on a given 
issue are varied. Since the individual Congressman represents voters, 
the opinion of constituents in his home district or State unquestion- 
ably plays an important role. Because the Congressman is first of all 
a politician intent on staying in office, he hesitates to act unless he 
feels that he has behind him a solid consensus of public opinion. 
Where a strong public opinion does not exist or is evenly divided, 
the Congressman’s vote may be determined by his operating principles 
or political belief. A third factor is the political party of which he is 
a member. However, a considerable amount of nonpartisanship has 
been practiced by Congress in the defense field so that party affiliation 
is less important here than in certain other areas. A fourth factor 
is research, fact finding or the apparent merits of the case. 

Congressional actions in the legislative field have at times been 
criticized for alleged abuses. One critic contends: 

. . . the Congress does not serve our national security when it is a party to 


legislative abuses that are defended in the name of being a check on the 
Executive; when it tacks on crippling administrative riders that defeat 
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the aims of the national security programs which the Congress has ostensibly 
approved ; when it conducts legislative trials of foreign service and military 
officers for offenses that are not criminal and which Congress could not 
constitutionally declare are criminal.” 


CONGRESS’ ADMINISTRATIVE ROLE 


The administrative functions of Congress are strictly secondary 
to those of the Executive and are also somewhat indirect in that they 
arise out of other congressional powers such as the right to legislate, 
to control the purse, and to conduct investigations. The committees 
and subcommittees in their hearings on budgets and military legis- 
lation have tended to concentrate on getting good justifications for 
budget estimates and seeking possible “soft spots” where they can 
make cuts. Frequently Congressmen criticize military management, 
often on the grounds that it is unnecessarily expensive. This criticism 
may or may not lead to improvements in administration, since these 
depend more upon the intentions and ability of administrators than 
upon criticisms by Congress. Congress can of course cut off or re- 
duce the flow of funds to administrative agencies whose actions arouse 
sharp displeasure. But this remedy in some areas would at once 
threaten the security of the United States and hence may be too drastic 
to be always practical. 

Congressional investigations at their best can be potent aids to 
effective administration and also to necessary legislative action. The 
investigations into the munitions industry during the 1930’s, the work 
of the Truman committee in World War II, the review of Navy and 
Air Force differences after World War II, and the MacArthur hear- 
ings during the Korean War, are all examples of investigations which 
furnished front page news and resulted in changes in either adminis- 
tration or legislation. The power to investigate, if well used, can be 
a strong stimulus to good government. At the very least it helps 
educate the public and forces the administration to defend its policies. 

Congressional investigations have a special utility in the military 
field though it is one not universally appreciated by military men. 
No institution is apt to operate at top efficiency for very long without 
the stimulus of outside criticism and inspection. The hierarchical 
nature of the Department of Defense, its vast size, and the frequent 
necessity of operating under security restrictions, as well as a con- 
siderable amount of conservatism inherent in the military profession, 
have made it extremely difficult to apply informed criticism in a 
vitally important area. Several efforts have been made to structure 


1 Sidney Hyman, “The Art of the Presidency,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, vol. 307, Sep. 1956, p. 9. 
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criticism within the Department of Defense and to avoid the mono- 
lithic views on policy questions which are apt to result from a top level 
decision. Certainly the trend of Secretary of Defense MacNamara 
has been to stress “options” and get away from a limited or static 
strategy. Nevertheless, lapses into over-conservatism and failures 
to appreciate new possibilities in weapons and strategy are certainly 
possible. Hence, the congressional functions of inquiry and criticism 
of the Administration are certain to remain important. 


CONGRESS AND MILITARY POLICY 


In the United States the determination of military policy is divided 
between President and Congress as each possesses important powers 
dealing with the topic. The legislative and financial functions of 
Congress, already noted, as well as its sole power to declare war, and 
the Senate role in ratification of treaties place Congress in the mili- 
tary policy field. On the other hand, the powers of the President 
are at least equally i impressive. Historically this situation has led to 
a certain number of inevitable conflicts between the two branches with 
now one and now the other holding the balance of power. 

In the early days of the United States, Congress had a distinct 
interest in military matters. Since the Nation’s Armed Forces were 
small, these matters were relatively simple, and Congress could and 
did legislate in a great deal of detail. Despite this great activity, 
however, overall direction of policy became more and more a preroga- 
tive of the President. This was especially so as problems became 
more complicated and less capable of being substantially influenced by 
legislation alone. President Polk in the Mexican War and President 
Lincoln in the Civil War greatly extended the control of the Chief 
Executive over military policy, while congressional power declined. 
By the beginning of the 20th century Congress had to some extent lost 
interest in military policy. In the case of the Navy, Congress still re- 
garded policy as important. It paid some attention to the recom- 
mendations of the Navy’s General Board, a body of naval elder states- 
men who invariably favored naval expansion. But in the case of the 
Army no such body existed and Congress merely considered service 
recommendations after they had first passed through the hands of the 


_ President. Military policy as such was not one of the major concerns 


of Congress at a time when individual Congressmen were far more 
concerned with the spending of the technical services, the projects of 
Army engineers, and whatever Army installations or naval bases might 
lie in their respective areas. Congress in the case of the Army made 
no attempt either to obtain expert independent military advice or to 
inquire too closely as to the background of the President’s recom- 
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mendations. The financial outlay proposed by the President for the 
services was rarely raised and was frequently reduced. 

During World War II Congress exerted very little control over mili- 
tary policy. Little investigating took place as Congressmen voted, 
mainly on faith, huge appropriations for wartime needs. Nevertheless, 
if congressional control over military policy was relatively inactive, 
aside from the investigative work of the Truman committee, this fact 
merely meant that Congress was on the whole satisfied with the way 
the war was being conducted. As Samuel Huntington has ably péinted 
out, the American military leaders during World War II largely lost 
their alien and aloof character, accepted American national values 
and emerged as the embodiment of the national purpose. With the 
full concurrence of Congress, the country’s military leaders exercised 
great authority abroad. At home the situation developed differently 
and the presumed attempt of military men to attain control over the 
domestic economy led to continual quarreling with civilian agencies.” 

Since World War II Congress has been concerned almost continu- 
ously with substantive matters affecting military policy. Such im- 
portant questions as universal military training, the administration 
of military research and development, foreign bases, stockpiling, the 
proper force level, military organization, and many others have en- 
gaged a great deal of the time of Congress. As a result Congress has 
had a direct and important share in the development of military policy. 

This renewal of congressional involvement in important policy issues 
has had a number of results. For one thing it has increased the im- 
portance of congressional access to reliable information. To some 
extent this need has been supplied by committee staffs. However, 
since Congress is a coequal branch of the government, it would appear 
to have a tenable claim to receive the same type of independent advice 
from the military chiefs that the President himself receives. On the 
other hand, since the military chiefs are part of a chain of command 
headed by the President, they are placed in a difficult position if asked 
to give personal opinions and not merely to support the official view- 
point. The provisions of the National Security Act of 1949 permitted 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to give their own views to Con- 
gress after first informing the Secretary of Defense. The doubtful- 
ness of this legal protection became apparent almost at once when 
President Truman dismissed Admiral Denfeld as Chief of Naval 
Operations after the latter participated in the B-36 hearings. This 
action brought forth an angry response from the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee which warned that if there was any further intimida- 
tion, it would “ask Congress to exercise its constitutional power of 


* Samuel Huntington, The Soldier and the State, Cambridge, Belknap Press of Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1957, pp. 315-316. 
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redress.” Actually Congress has few weapons other than its almost 
completely unused powers of impeachment to use against such Presi- 
dential action. The conclusion would seem to emerge that service 
chiefs are still vulnerable to reprisals even though there has been since 
1949 no open quarrel between President and Congress over the right 
of military spokesmen to give other than the official view. 

Another and possibly happier result of congressional involvement 
in policymaking has been the adoption of a pluralistic military strat- 
egy, that is, one not based exclusively on one weapon, service, or stra- 
tegic concept. This has come about naturally enough since Congress 
contains friends of each of the armed services as well as supporters 
of various weapons and strategic concepts. If the financial treatment 
of an individual service proposed by the President is regarded as 
inequitable, the aggrieved service may reasonably hope that it will 
receive more generous treatment by Congress. 

Congressional involvement in national security policy has recently 
been closely examined by the Subcommittee on National Policy Ma- 
chinery of the Committee on Government Operations. This body, 
after thorough examination, concluded that there were many ways in 
which congressional operations in the security field could be improved. 
It concluded: 


One major problem is fragmentation. The Congress is hard put to deal 
with national security policy as a whole. 

The difficulty starts with the executive branch. Except in the state of the 
Union and the budget messages, it presents national security information 
and program requests to the Congress in bits and pieces. 

The present mode of operation of the Congressional system compounds 
the problem. The authorization process treats as separable matters which 
are not really separable. Foreign affairs, defense matters, space policies, 
and atomic energy programs are handled in different committees. It is the 
same with money matters. Income and outgo, and the relation of each to 
the economy, come under different jurisdictions. 

There is no place in the Congress, short of the floors of the Senate and the 
House, where the requirements of national security and the resources needed 
on their behalf, are considered in their totality. 

The need is to give the Congress, early in each session, better opportuni- 
ties to review our national security programs as a whole. 

For its part, the executive branch can take the initiative by presenting 
our national security requirements ‘“‘as a package,”’ with dollar signs attached. 
To put these requirements in better perspective, the Secretaries of State and 
Defense and other ranking officials could make themselves available for 
joint appearances on the Hill. 

The Congress should move in parallel. At the beginning of each session, 
it can encourage its authorizing committees to meet jointly to take testimony 
on the full scope and broad thrust of our national security programs. A 
closer partnership can be urged upon the revenue and expenditure commit- 
tees. And parent committees can undertake to secure more comprehensive 
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briefings on programs before dividing them up among the subcommittees for 
detailed analysis.* 


OVERALL CONGRESSIONAL INFLUENCE ON NATIONAL 
SECURITY * 


The authority of technical competence has no sphere more absolute 
than defense and warfare in a nuclear, chemical, and biological age. 
Weapon systems are out of date before they leave the drawing board. 
The possibility of mutual annihilation, if not an immediate fact, 1s 
assumed to be but a few years off. The very capacity for inspection 
and control in the event of armament agreements may already be a 
fantasy, rendered obsolete by the minuscule character of lethal weap- 
ons or the ease and speed of future conversion and production. More- 
over, there is also the problem that defense policy must be formulated 
and adopted, not only in a nuclear age, but also in an ideological 
age—an age in which hostile ideologies are in combat amid the revolu- 
tions of rising expectations, the revolts of color and class, and a popu- 
lation explosion of unprecedented magnitude. 

How does, how should, Congress operate in defense policy in such 
a setting ? 

* * 2 * * * * 

In this setting there have grown up images in the two branches, 
each of the other. To the professionals in the armed services, Con- 
gress has often appeared as a group of fumbling amateurs, interfering 
where it should not interfere, making it difficult for those who know 
the answers to put them into operation. 

On the other hand, from the perspective of Congress, the defense 
establishment often appears to be a group of warring factions, pro- 
tecting vested interests and personal empires, allergic to the latest 
scientific discoveries and habitually trying to handle rather than con- 
vince Congress as the representatives of the people. 

Each sees itself as dedicated to the national interest, conscientious 
and hard working, trying to arrive at the best answers to overwhelm- 
ingly difficult problems in a world that at any time may crash around 
it. 

There is an element of truth in all these images, and the thoughtful 
persons in each group will concede the truth of the favorable as well as 
the unfavorable side of the other. This is the setting in which Con- 
gress works out its role in the defense picture. 

3U.S. Senate, Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Organizing for National Security, Wash., D.C., GPO, 1961, vol. 3, p. 7. 

*This section is taken from “Legislative Responsibilities in National Defense,” in Ernest 


8S. Griffith, Congress: Its Contemporary Role (New York: New York Univ. Press, 3d ed., 
1961), pp. 142-150. Used by permission of the copyright owners. 
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Of national security itself, Congress also has an image—a composite 
image which has grown gradually. There is, for example, the sus- 
picion that “generals always fight the last war.” Basically it was 
the mistake of the French General Staff between World Wars I and 
II that alerted Congress to this danger. The Maginot Line became 
a symbol carrying with it a warning against the vested interests and 
thought-patterns of earlier wars creating their blind spots in policies 
looking toward future wars. After this came Pearl Harbor, and from 
it an idea emerged of noncommunication between branches of what is 
now the Defense Department. To this was added an impression of 
danger of slackness or laxness. Yet ag the war progressed, counter- 
acting though not eradicating these unfavorable images, there arose a 
growing confidence in the armed services leadership, in men such as 
Marshall, Nimitz, Eisenhower, and Bradley. 

Congress must assume a large share of the responsibility for the 
drastic demobilization after the war—a demobilization reflecting the 
mood of the times. Yet as Congress views this error in retrospect, 
it does so with an intent never again to permit such weakening unless 
and until there are no centers of great strength remaining elsewhere 
in the world. o 

The Korean War contributed to the image. In the first place, it 
left some doubt as to whether we were really prepared for a limited 
war. Questions in this regard have figured ever since in committee 
hearings and executive sessions. The MacArthur hearings vindicated 
Congress’ devotion to civilian supremacy, but they did another thing 
fully as important. This was to dramatize effectively that defense 
and foreign policy were and are a. seamless web. 

The expression, “a balance between the Armed Services,” has of 
late acquired an unfortunate connotation. Unhappily its most vigor- 
ous recent use coincided with a request for appropriations for the 
three branches of approximately the same amount, and hence entered 
the image as a connotation of a balancing of spending and size rather 
than of function. 

These, then, are some facets of the composite image which Congress 
holds today, facets to be reckoned with as responsible for initial reac- 
tions, if not ultimate decisions, in the defense field. They suggest 
roles of acceleration, thorough review, search for obsolescence, reap- 
praisal—but not hostility. 

* @ 5 * * * 

Can we then identify the congressional role or roles? A series 
of examples will be helpful. These examples are of defense policy 
decisions in which rightly or wrongly Congress believes it has been 
an important participant: the B—52’s, the heavy tanks, the reversal 
of the decision to build nonnuclear submarines before the Nautilus 
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was fully tested, small nuclear weapons, setting a numerical floor to 
the Army’s personnel, retention of the Marine Corps in full strength, 
the acceleration of the missile program, the knocking of heads to- 
gether to develop a national space policy, civilian control of atomic 
energy, a more operative unification of the armed services, the present 
reserves policy, retention of the National Guard, more adequate trans- 
port facilities for airborne troops. This is not to argue one way or 
the other as to the wisdom of these or other decisions. It is rather to 
emphasize their importance, and the patent belief of Congress that it 
had a share, perhaps the decisive share, in them. 

Do these and other similar episodes shed any light on the type of 
function, the role, that Congress performs? 

It is clearly difficult for Congress to make affirmative policy deci- 
sions in opposition to a hostile executive. A few years ago it tried to 
do so by increasing the size of the Air Force, but the Bureau of the 
Budget impounded the extra money appropriated. The next year, on 
congressional insistence, the money was spent; but less was asked for 
the following year. Even though a forced change of policy may be 
difficult and perhaps unsuitable, such change by no means exhausts 
the possibility of congressional correctives. 

For example, many of the instances cited were matters of accelera- 
tion of pace, especially in the adoption and implementing of the newer 
weapons systems. There are built-in dangers tending toward adher- 
ence to the status quo. There is the built-in danger of pressure from 
the contractor who has a vested interest in continued manufacture of 
an existing product. There may be a similar (though perhaps largely 
subconscious) vested interest on the part of those in the armed services 
who have committed the most recent years of their lives to the mastery 
of a particular weapons systems. It has been suggested that the 
Strategic Air Command may belong to this category. In other words, 
quite apart from the seemingly unconscionable lead-time in develop- 
ment of a new weapons system, Congress feels that there is an addi- 
tional danger of feet-dragging at various points, and hence regards 
it as one of its functions to accelerate important new developments. 

There 1s, furthermore, the “review” function. In one sense, Congress 
plays something akin to the role played by Her Majesty’s Loyal 
Opposition in the British system of government. Many even of the 
major decisions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by the time they reached 
the National Security Council or the President, were decisions in which 
the criticism and opposition that had attended their formulation had 
been filtered out. Only the pros and not the cons were presented to 
the President. Usually these decisions were sound—but not neces- 
sarily always so. 
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Hence, wherever there has been substantial and responsible opposi- 
tion to a particular security policy, Congress believes it has the func- 
tion from time to time of retracing the arguments. That is why by 
statute high-ranking members of the armed services are required on 
demand to speak freely their own minds on these subjects. This is 
frequently resented and is always risky. Yet Congress believes that 
the issues involved are too great, the national safety is too important, 
for Congress not to have the benefit of all possible thinking and 
information. So it regards it as a proper function, this role of going 
over the ground again to make sure that the original decision was in 
fact. the correct one. 

A third function is that of forcing the executive to make up its 
mind—as to choice of missiles, its attitudes on reduction of armaments, 
a national space policy. This it does primarily through questioning 
in committee. In other words, when Congress sniffs a postponed 
decision, it will often, as Secretary McElroy once put it, “hold an 
administrator’s feet to the fire.” 

A fourth function is that of reinforcing an executive branch de- 
cision. When staff work is well done in the executive and presented 
_ with candor, the executive has a right to expect congressional endorse- 
ment and the requisite appropriations. It normally receives these in 
the defense field, and with such endorsement goes a sense of the support 
of a united people. We have a united strength back of much of our 
national security policy today, because Congress has gone over the 
same ground and come up with substantially the same answers. This 
is a contribution in and of itself. 

The total picture includes a number of less lovely elements. 

There is an unconscionable waste of the time of officials high in the 
executive branch, wandering from committee to committee, often 
repeating substantially the same testimony. The congressional justifi- 
cation is found in the publicity involved—publicity, on the one hand, 
that assists the members of the committee in consolidating their 
electoral following, and, on the other hand, that airs the issues and 
informs the public. Whether and under what circumstances it is 
worth the price is discussible. 

Moreover, Congressmen are responsible to their districts and states. 
This gives them an undue or distorted concern as to the location of 
Navy bases, Army camps, airfields—not to mention the awarding of 
contracts to firms who are their constituents. It is often almost im- 
possible to close down an installation without the consent of a particu- 
lar committee. A public administrator quite naturally regards such 
matters as costly and dangerous intrusions into his administration. 

Sometimes it seems as if it is Congress, rather than the executive, 
that holds on to the past too long. Most striking and most obviously 
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contrary to the preponderance of military authority is the emphasis 
laid by Congress on the State-sponsored National Guard. It is not 
that a case cannot be made out for the Guard, even at its present 
strength; but there is a strong suspicion that it is the local loyalties 
of Congress rather than any expert military judgment that account 
for its devotion to this branch of the services. 

What may be fairly said on balance? One school of thought believes 
that Congress not only does not, but also should not, play any signifi- 
cant role in defense policy. This doctrine rests upon an alleged 
executive monopoly of expertise and the existence of so much classified 
information, and also upon the record to date. It would grant a role 
to Congress in matters such as economic mobilization, selective service, 
re-enlistment incentives, veterans’ legislation, and other instances in 
which co-operation of the civilian arm is important or is affected. To 
this school, the instances of decisively favorable interventions are 
outweighed by the complications and frustrations created through 
harmful “interference.” 

But those who hold this view have failed to take into account certain 
factors already mentioned. Chief among these is Congress’ own 
expertise, including that which it can command from its own staff, the 
tips from within the executive branch of those who have been over- 
ruled, expert witnesses among military critics and retired military men 
of great distinction. 

Moreover, it is not civilian “supremacy” that is the issue. This 
is conceded in principle by all concerned. Rather it is the failure in 
the executive branch itself to structure into its procedures effective, 
responsible, even daring and unconventional criticism of a status quo 
or a continuous challenging of today’s decision in the light of the 
drastically changing circumstances of tomorrow and the day after. 
Within the armed services themselves we must not expect too much in 
this regard. The reasons are inherent and obvious. They lie in a 
hierarchical system of organization with promotion too often depend- 
ent upon conformity, in interservice rivalries and jealousies, in super- 
vision by civilian Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries whose tenure 
averages but 2 or 3 years. The Office of the President is a possible 
location for such built-in criticism, and to some extent has been used 
as such, as witness the activities of the Bureau of the Budget and 
several ad hoc special commissions. But in the long run this is a 
function that must at least be supplemented by and often performed 
by Congress. 

To accelerate the implementing of decisions already made, to review 
controversial decisions for their soundness, to force decisions in areas 
in which there have been none, or too many contradictory ones—these 
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are the major elements in the role which an informed and patriotic 
Congress must play in a dangerous age. Such a role in national 
defense deserves the respect of all concerned; it should be welcomed 
by the armed services themselves. They can assist its performance 
best by that combination of candor and humility which first seeks to 
convince rather than bypass, and, failing to convince, reexamines its 
own record and decisions to see if perchance these may have been 
wrong. 
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